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PART I. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE P0BLIC MEETING OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH SESSION OF THE INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS 

COMMISSION. 




INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMISSION 
Seventeenth Session, Baroda, 21st December 1940. 
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IProeeeiiiigs o! the Public meeting of the seventeenth session of the Iniian Historical 
Eecords Commission held in the Baroda College Hall, Baroda, on the 21st Decern- 
.■:,„ber 1940. ' . , . , 


The public meeting of the seventeeiitli session of the liidiaii Historical Becords 
Commission was held in the Baroda College Hall, Baroda, on the 21st Deoember 1940. 
In the unavoidable absence of Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, K.B.E., O.I.E., I.C.S., the 
Honourable Member in Charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
and Ex-Officio President of the Commission, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., G.I.E., 
Honorary D. Litt., the senior member of the Commission presided over the meeting. 

The following members were present 

1. Sir Jadunath Sarkar. M.A., G.LE., Hoixy. D.Litt. 

2. Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad, Khan, M. A., Litt.D. 

3. Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Honv. Ph. D., 

■M.R.A.S.' ' *■ . ; . 

4. Dr. G. L. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Bar,-at~Law, Keeper of the Records of the 

Government of the Punjab. (Also represented the Government of the 
■ Punjab.)' ' ' ■ . 

5. Mr. B. B. Chakrabarti, B.A., B.L,, Keeper of the Records of the Government 

of Bengal. 

6. Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond,), Curator, Madras Record Office. 

7. Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdul Ali, M.A., F.R.S.L. (Additional Member). 

8. Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Keeper of the Records of the 

Government of India (Secretary), 

Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., M.A., Professor of History, St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and a niember of the Commission was absent as he had not returned to 
India from Spain. Lt. Col. H. Bullock, I. A., Deputy Judge Advocate General 
North-Western Circuit, Headciuarters, Northern Command, Rawalpindi, Additional 
Member, was also absent on account of his military diitie.s in connection with the war. 

Rao Bahadur Sir A'. T. Krishnamachari, K. C. 1. E., the Dewan of Baroda 
having arrived at the College premises at 10-30 a. m. the members and co-opted 
members of the Commission were introduced to him by the Chairman. A group 
photograph ’was then taken after which the members walked in procession into 
the College Hall. They having taken their seats, the (Chairman read out his address. 

Speech of Sir J admiath Sarkar, Chairman, 

Diwak Sahib, Ladies axb Gentlemen, 

In the unfortunate absence of our ex-officio President, Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai 
1 have to preside over this session of our Records Commission. The Commission 
meets in Baroda for the first time, but it meets under the shadow of a great calamity. 
His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, after filling the Indian world with his fame 
for half a century left us only a short time ago, in the f ihiess of years and honour. 
His political foresight, administrative skill, tireless activity, firmness of character 
mmmi) 
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and royal gift of choosing the ablest instruments, had marked out For hmi 
all b\ itself in the estimation of A.sia and Rurupe alike. \\ e. a.' 'i uneu, - . e 
aren'iore concerned with his liberal and yel hiyddy juilieinus palroita;:^- nt 

and encouragement of every form of beueficenr activitv at h.mm am a!-ro,vl 

most rare catholicity of .spirit. Hi.s young successor. .Uaiiarajtdi i .irt.i 
Gaekwad, at the commencement of what we pruy may he his cijualiv iono ,i!ei pn, 
perouH reign, when engageil iirvatbns new iindertakifig.- for i !n‘ itohiI of >'ii 
a.nd the promotion of art letters md industry, has ahlirt.b h'iiIi 

bereavements in the course of the last tour weeks. This IJHinini^-ion in 
him our respectful co,ridolence on his successive sad 

There could be no more worthy Itidian 8tate than Ba,riMla lor i le* ne’e! inu' i lie 
Commission. This State- was the first to jtuii our st^ssitms in its t^arlv dayn. h ]ia< 
an organised Records Department under officers, acti'ii* ami eaiiet to h*urii, aiimng 
whom I am glad to see our old friend, iilr. R K. Ranadi\''e. a> our 
today. Above alL the Baroda State has set an example to other Stuie.s ami »*veii |m 
many a British Indian Province bv the vigorous piildieation of it< Imforieal records 
in excellent ■scholarly editions, the records in tin? Marathi laiiLmam* that it Jias 
published, clearly arranged, with English summaries and notes, have already tilled 
five volumes. Its historical documents in the English hiiiLUiime iia\*‘ I'leen issued in 
five volumes under the careful and learned siiperviskm of recognised aiitlioriliv'n like 
Father Gense and Mr. Banaji. A still wider- circle of scholars, this state has laid 
under deep obligation by its publication of the Sayaji Rao Giiekwai! 
of which many works of the highest value, both on the Sanskrit ami Persian sides, 
together with most useful translations of some of them, have been printed under the 
learned care and persistent energy of Dr. Binoytosh Bhattaidiarya, who has thus 
rightly extended the reputation for erudition of the front rank wiiic?h his own writings 
on Indian iconography and similar subjects had won for Mm. .\liovft all BarcM'ia Oity 
has been a centre of the brightest light in the fields of intellectual ac?rivity. the cuiti- 
vatioii of the fine arts and elevation of the general cultural ievcl, no l««s than in that 
of industrial and economic uplift and the at,loption of the imHkwii progresHive spirit, 
We are happy in being the guests of such a Government and mvh a people. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission has now' coiiiplettM 21 yenrs of its 
existence and expanded and developed on new lines in the coiirm? id* it.s fn''Cjhitio!U 
Its members 'have become practised in the art of hunting for and iitilising records 
with success. They have made solid contributions to the history of India mi the 
sure basis of newly discovered records, and by the still more difficult art of interpret- 
ing known documents, in the light of fuller knowledge and a new outhnik. Above all, 
the holding of our annual sessions in different provinces and Htatea has brouglit 
together scholars and archivists from all parts of our vast country and rnaie them, 1 
may claim, a band of brothers, united in the search of truth about India's past life 
and ready to help each other by the exchange of their individual knowledge and locml 
experience, pooling their resources together at the shrine of the Historic Muse, The 
knowledge of the dark alleys of Indian record-hunting and of the differences of Imal 
conditions which this. Commission has acquired by this time, is of supreme importance 
and wfll prove most htipfol in any plan for the future reorganisation of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission that may be contemplated. 

I now invite your Bxr^Eency as the Maharajah's representative, to open our 
present session. 




H. H. M^araja Pratapsingh Ctaekwar Sena Khaskhel, Samshei Bs^alor* 
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Speech of Sir T. Krishnammlian, Dpfmri of Baroda, 

Lajjiek and G-dntlemen, 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has explained to you why His Highness is unable to come 
here to-day to open this session. I have been ask^ by him to read out the speech 
which he has prepared for opening this session. T now proceed to do so. 

Inaugural speech of His Highness Maharaja Pratapsmgh Gaekwar Sena Khaskhel 

SamsJier Bahadur, Baroda. 

Mk. President, Members of the Commission, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives nie sincere pleasure to extend a most cordial welcome to the members of 
tlie Records ( ■ommission. 

It is not without trepidation that I, an amateur in the field, venture to make 
a few remarks before a body of learned historians. 

Looking at the list of places at which you have so fer met, I find that this is the 
first time you are holding your session in Gujerat. I hope that your deliberations 
here will give a much needed stimulus to research in the history of this part of India. 

The history of Gujerat has not received the attention which the history of other 
parts of India has. To mention one example. Much valuable work has been done 
by European and Indian scholars in Maratha history. Grant .Duff, Ranade, Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Raj wade, Parasnis, Khare and Sardesai have laboured assidu- 
ously in that field. Your Cbmmission have made available to the public the records 
in the Peshwa's Daftar. There is thus available abundant original material for the 
study of Maratha history. With Gujerat, however, the position is different. 

Some work on its mediaeval history has been done by Forbes. The authors of 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi (a portion of which has been translated into English, in our Oriental 
Series) and Mirat-i-Sikandari have thrown valuable light on the Muslim period. 
But a good deal stiii remains to be done and many an unexplored region in the history 
of Gujerat still requires considerable spade work. 

This province has a rich history. It has seen the rise and fall of great dynasties. 
It was under the sway, first of the Mauryas and the Kshatrapas and later of the 
Guptas, the Yalabhis, the Cdiavadas and the Solankis. At the end of the thirteenth 
century the Muslims conquered it, and Gujerat was one of the most important 
provinces of the Mughals. With the decay of the Mughal Empire were set in motion 
the forces that have produced the map of the country as it now is. The earlier 
dynasties had developed a high civilisation. The archaological remains, which 
we find, bear testimony to the part which they played in the past history of India. 
The monuments at Dabhoi, Champaner, Modhera, Ahmedabad and Patan, the okl 
capital of Gujerat (where recent excavations are yielding interesting results), remind 
us of the past greatness of the Gujerat rulers. I hope in the midst of your strenu- 
ous labours liere, you will be able to find time to visit some of these monuments. 

More fascinating still is the cultural history of this period — the history of the - 
literary and religious movements which have left their mark on modern Gujerat. 
The manuscript libraries in Ahmedabad, Patan and other places contain material 
of the highest value for such studies. Recently, the Gaekwadks Oriental Series 
issued a list of the important manuscripts, mainly Jain in origin, in the libraries at 
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Patau. These works, c-onstitiite a- stxa‘eliuu8i* of iiiforuiation relatiug to Jain eultnre 
and eivilisation and to social institutions in (Jujerat. T!a*so and oth^‘r fifdds as^ait 
trained workers. 

xis far as the record office of my State is concernedj it cuntaitis rt*<'ords dating 
from 1724. iSome of these have been selected and published in five vokiiues. and the 
sixth voiuiue is expected to be out very suuti. Father Gemse and \lr. Banaji iiave 
also publislied iniportaiit documents l>eariug on the iiistory of the Gaekwads. In 
192<:^, in accordance with therecoinmemlationsof }n>urConuuissi(>H. the Baroda Becord 
OfiicM? was inspected by Prof. Rawlinson, and the suggestion^ made by him lurve 
been carried out by my Government, (hir Becaml Office is ac(*essitde to" all genuine 
research students. 

All exhibition <.if historical mamiscripts is an adjunct of the annual nieetinS 
of this (.'oinrnission. liave attempted therefon^ to organise one in which 

have kept together such manuscripts, ]>aiiitings, inscaipti jns, etta. as we have been 
able to collect, 1 am afraid it cannot compare favoiirablv with previous exhibiticiiis 
held under your auspices : such as it is, 1 invite all of you to visit it. I should like 
hereto thank the Provinces and States and the resea rds institutes and private gentle- 
men who have gemToiisiy sent us exhibits. 

Ill India, as elsewhere, we are on the eve of momentous changes. The studv of 
history would have no meaning and would be liarrenaiKl futile if the knowledge of the 
past had no significance for the present and was no guide for the future. We must 
above all else emphasise the central fact of India's long history that there is a distinct 
type of tlioughr and life in India which has been enduring through the centuries to 
which the < I iiierent races and religions in the count rv have made their contribution 
and ill which all ot them find coniinon ground. 

i wish you a most successful session. 

Speech oj Dr, S. N, Sen, Secreiary, 

NEKNAMDAli DeWAN SaHEB, MR. PkeSIDENT, JjADIES AND GeNTLEMEN, 

feir Jaduiiath barkar has already explained under what unfortunate and unfore- 
seen circumstances His Highness could not attend this function. The Honourable 
bir Girja Shanker Bajpai expected to be able to join us until day before yesterday 
when it was suddenly discovered that one of his daughters badly and immediately 
needed a surgical operation and lie had to take her to Lahore. None is more sorry 
than Sir Girja Shanker for his failure to be in our midst this morning. He has asked 
me to read the address that he prepared for this occasion and 1 proceed to do so. 

Address of Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, President. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome Your Highness to this, the seventeenth 
session of the Indian Historical Records Commission, and to thank you for kindly 
consenting not only to inaugurate it, but to let it meet in your Capital and to extend 
to all of ns your bounteous hospitality. If I may ^ay so, this is in conformity with 
the traditioiis of your house, and, in particular of your grandfather, whose 
enhglitened interest in scholars and scholarship was a marked feature of his many- 
sided activities. mourn his loss but salute in Your Highness a successor 
whose patronage of art will be no less generous, no less enlightened and no less 
abiding. 








History, it has been said, prt^vides its own inspiration. There is a wealth and 
variety of appeal in its pageantn' and its pathos ; a note, if one rnay use a inetaphor 
from the world of music, for every human ear. That is perhaps why the Greeks 
imagined a Muse to be its presiding deity, but the history that stirs their hearts, 
or shapes men's judgment of events, is the finished work of the historian- -the result 
of unremitting study, of profound reflection and, ultiniately, of air imaginative 
recreation of the past. Divorced from fact, it would be no other than artistic fiction : 
an effort of fancy, rich, if you will, in the appeal of pure art but without the founda- 
tion of factual truth* It is in the discovery and testing of that truth that records 
play a vital part. Our Coimnission is designed to discover, to collect, to preserve 
records of historic importance to India, to catalogue, collate and edit them ; in brief, 
to make them available for the use of students of history. The task is not an easy 
one. The antiquity and vicissitudes of India's history, her size, her climate, the 
comparative past neglect of records as a source of history have combined to produce 
a mixed harvest, difficult to garner and difficult to handle. Without selfi praise, 
the Comiiiission can claim to have done much. But a great deal more remains to be 
done. We still stand on the fringe of a wide field. Government sources in British 
India have by no means been completely gleaned. Many Indian States, whose 
wealth in this kind of historical material should be great, still have to unfold their 
treasures. Even private individuals probably hold much that may prove of value 
to the common store. 

Are we satisfied that our means are equal to our enterprise ? That is the prac- 
tical question. Only an unreasoning optimist will answer ' Yes The deficiency 
is not so much in men and money, though we could do with more men trained in the 
technique of handling records, and an abundance of money has never been our lot 
so far. Our sense of disappointment, I had almost said frustration, comes from 
public indifference. Pride in India's past is a sincere element of our nationalism. 
Established historical truth which should be the foundation of that pride is taken 
for granted. I am not suggesting that there is no basis for a proud patriotism in 
India ; there is a great deal. But the main question is whether that base cannot 
be widened and made firmer. I have no doubt that it can, and through historical 
research, using that expression in a broad sense. The idea that such research must 
be left to a few professional votaries of history, that the ordinary citizen has neither 
the obligation of duty nor the incentive of useful service to the historian is wrong. 
Apart from the State, tlie individual has a contribution to make to rescuing and re- 
constructing the past ; the man of wealth by giving of his wealth, the man with 
control over the material of history by making that material available to those com- 
petent to make use of it, the ordinary citizen by an active appreciation of the labours 
of the skilled historian. It is on this view of our individual obligation that I venture 
to plead that the work of this Commission should be regarded not as the musty 
concern of odd specialists but as an essential part of patriotic endeavour to give 
India's renascence, which is a process of historical evolution, the unassailable security 
of a documented sequence. 

1I.BKNAMX>AR DeWAN SaHBB, 

May 1 on behalf of the Commission and on my own behalf request you to convey 
our respectful and humble sympathy to His Highness and can we assure His Highness 
through you that w'e share his grief and mourn Ms losses ? 


At this stage the Cliairmaii R. K. Ranadive to read liis paper entitled 

The Navy of the Gaekwars The reading of papers continued up to 12-30 a,rn. 
wiien the meeting adjoiirned for lunch. After limch the mend)ers visited the State 
Record Rooms, Orieutal Institute/ State Central Library. The 

reading of papers was resumed at 4-30 p.m. and coiitinued till 7-30 p.m. The Secre- 
tary thereafter thanked the Local Officer and others for the help they rendered to the 
Commission , The Local Officer returned thanks and said that the people of Baroda 
highly appreciated the hoiionr the Commission had done them by holding the seven- 
teenth session at Baroda. The public meeting was concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the chair moved by Dr. R. C. Majmndar. 

On the following morning at 9-30 a.m. the rnendjers' meeting was held in a big 
shamiana erected for the purpose in the compound of the Guest House under the 
chairnianjdiip of Sir J. N. Sarkar. After lunch the members visited the Makarpura 
Palace, Kutubuddin Ahmed’s tomb, Bhadra Fort, Gold and Silver gnus, Kirti Mandir 
and the Historical Exhibition. On the 23rd the memlx-rs visited DaLhoi ami Bhiln- 
pur by special train and (diampaner by motor buses. 

A Histoiieiil Exhibition in this connection was orgaiiised by the Government 
of Baroda iii tiie State Museum which was opened to the public from the 22nd to 
the 2Dth. Ihe lists of exhibit will be found in Appendix K. 
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DEBOIGNE. 

(By Sir Jadu Nath Sarhar C. I. E., Hony. D. Litt.) 

In 1938 I read a paper on General De Boigne before this commission, in which 
new light from Persian and Marathi sources was thrown upon the hero’s Inrli'an 
career, up to the time of his entering the service of Sindhia’s general Apa Khande Eao 
(1785). The part which he played in the battle of Tunga (1787) and during Mahadji 
Smdhia’s clouded fortunes till the end of the year 1788, has been described in detail 
in the recently published third volume of my Fall of the Mughal-Empire. The 
general’s victori^ at Patan, Merta and Lakheri are well-known, and though hitherto 
unexplored Persian and Marathi sources greatly modify the current accounts of these 
battles, I shah reserve a treatment of them for a different occasion. To day I alm.11 
confine myself to the personal history of De Boigne after 1788. In the narrative 
that follows, I have silently corrected the wrong dates in Parasnis’s edition of the 
Hingane despatches and the Persian Ms. of Khair-ud-din’s Ihratnamah. 

On 7th August 1791, De Boigne was presented to the Emperor at Delhi, and 
orders were issued granting him jagirs worth twelve lakhs of Eupees a year in Bah, 
Pinhat, Jalesar and other parganahs (U. P.) for the support of the battalions of sepoys 
that he was bound to keep for Sindhia’s service. 

Early in January 1792, Mahadji Sindhia left Mewar and set out for Poona. De 
Boigne who was attached to Gopal Eao Eaghunath’s army, then marched from 
Mathura northwards, but after doing one day’s route, to Vrindavan, he was compelled 
to make a long halt, because his troops were in arrears of pay. But Gopal Eao, 
from his headquarters near Barsana, sent some money, and called upon De Boigne 
to join hun in the move on fort Eanod (30 nules west of Eewari) where another 
Maratha force under Lakhwa Dada was besieging the rebel TgTnfl.il Beg. 

This fort contained the treasure, armament and family of Najaf Quli Klian 
who died on the 23rd August 1791, after which event his two widows defied the 
summons of the Delhi Emperor to surrender it, and when a Maratha army laid siege 
to it, they called Mirza Ismail Beg, the leader of the Mughal freelances, in to defend 
it for them. Shah Alam II sent repeated orders to his Eegent Mahadji Sindhia for 
punishing Ismail Beg as severely as he had done Ghulain Qadir Euhela, — the tvo 
having been associates in the sack of Delhi palace in 1788. It was, therefore, nece- 
ssary for Ismail Beg to find a protector with sufficient influence in Sindhia’s darbar. 
The senior Begam of Najaf Quli, who was a very warlike and masculine lady, having 
been killed by a caimon shot, and then the younger Begam finding further resistance 
useless, met De Boigne, offered him the hand of her adopted daughter, Moti B^am, 
and entreated him to save Ismail Beg from the Emperor’s vengeance after she had 
induced Ismail to vacate Kanod fort. Two regiments of De Boigne’s troops under 
Perron had been detached to assist Gopal Eao’s army at the siege, while De Boigne 
himself was some distance behind. 

After receiving De Boigne’s assurance, Ismail Beg issued from Kanod fort with 
onty 20 horsemen and sought asylum in Perron’s tents (16th April 1792). Gopal 
Eao demanded his surrender, but Perron referred the matter to De Boigne. Four 
days later that General arrived on the scene, and induced the garrison to vacate the 
fort after satisfaction of the arrears of their pay. The captive Mirza was lodged in 
Agra Fort, with some sepoys of De Boigne to watch over and protect him. 

On this day (20th April) De Boigne was betrothed to Moti Begam, the reputed 
daughter of Najaf Quli Khan but really a foster child of the Khan’s second wife. 
That it was a mere betrothal is clear from the use of the phrase nanrnd shuda used. 
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in the Persian Record, though the Marathi despatches carelessly use the same word 
lagna (marriage) both on this occasion and on 21st January 1794, when the actual 
marriage of De Boigne with this girl was celebrated at Delhi. 

After this De Boigne gave up the junior Begam of ISTajaf Quli Khan all her 
husband's property found in Kanod and also settled three villages near Palwal on 
her for her support. When he next came to Agra (c. 7 November 1793), he visited 
Mirza Ismail in the fort, paid him Es. 600 for his expenses and spoke very kindly to 
him. Butafter the death of MahadjiSindhia (on 12th February 1794), the vindictive 
Emperor w^rote to the qiladar of Agra to put Mirza Ismail to death, because if he 
contrived to escape he would cause immense trouble to the Government. The 
qiladar on the receipt of this order, turned De Boigne's watchmen out of the fort. 

After the fall of Kanod, De Boigne marched with Gopal Rao to Bahadurgarh 
(20 miles west of Delhi) for exacting tribute from its Baloch Naw^ab, Amir Ali Khan. 

The great victory of Lakheri, which crushed the power of Holkar for the time 
being, was won on 1st June 1793. For his part in this victory, Sindhia granted to 
De Boigne jagirs yielding 27 lacks a year, situated in Firuzabad, Hatras, Palv'al 
and other sub-divisions. The Emperor sent robes of honour and other gifts to this 
general and many of his office. After this battle De Boigne remained for some 
time with Gopal Rao at Sultanpur (20 miles north-east of Kota), while Perron's 
brigade with Lakhwa Dada marched in pursuit of Holkar. In the following August 
the general was reported as about to come back to the Agra province in order to settle 
and administer his extensive fiefs, after doing which he intended to go to Lucknow^ 
where his wife, followers and property had been lodged under British protection. 
On his way back from Kota, De Boigne passed through Jaipur territor}?-, in company 
with Daulatram Haldia the minister, interviewed Rajah Sawai Pratap Singh and 
promoted his interests by getting Sohna, Narnaul and some other mahals then held 
by Apa Ediande Rao restored to the Jaipur Government, w^hile Apa was compensated 
by Bahadurgarh, Hasangarh and five olier mahals in the Rohtak district being given 
to him in exchange. The grateful Jaipur sovereign paid De Boigne a portion of the 
tribute due to Sindhia, and with this money the General satisfi^ his unpaid batta- 
lions (September). 

Leaving Jaipur and settling Sohna in Mewat and Palwal on the way, De Boigne 
entered the Mathura district. Thence he passed into the Doab via Agra, establish- 
ed his administration in the Firuzabad sub-division and paid a visit to the great 
Kartik fair at Garhmukteshwar on 17th November. 

, , Next month we find him severely unwell. He made a halt of 15 days at Khurj a 
taking medicines. Then, by way of Subhya, he reached Delhi on 8th January 1794, 
paid a visit to Shah Nizamuddm (Mahadji's Court Agent) to condole with him for 
the death of his brother Mir Shaikh Muhammad (which had taken place on the 27th 
of December preceding), and was presented to the Emperor on the 13th. Eight days 
later (i.e., on 21st January) he was married 'to Najaf Quli Khan’s reputed daughter 
(dukhtar-i-khanda), and on the following day set out for padfying his Mewat Jagirs. 
There the peasants had gathered together and captured the tax-collector of Hodal, 
because the (General had assessed the rent of every mahal fifty per cent higher. The 
four guns which accompanied the general evidently cowed the rebels, and he passed 
on to make a band-^o-basf^ of Sfcmabad and Aligarh, where too the farmers had been 
oreMhig.A 'grci^ ^ - 

In this last month occurred the d^th of Maha^^ Sindhia in far-off Poona, which 
tempted his Mamtha,afi&cem to cohi^ire against the authority of his successor Doulat- 
rao Sindhia and set tip for themselves. - The malcontents tried to win over De Boigne 
and ids formidable army | bfit the loyal Savoyard openly avowed his adhesioff to 




"Daulatrao (about June). On 7th July, Fremont died after a long illness and his 
brigade passed into the command of James Gardner. 

In September we read of De Boigne yisiting Jaipur again and negotiating through 
Bodoji Khawas for the payment of that year’s tribute. It was paid in October, 
after which he marched into Alwar and laid a contribution of four lakhs on its Bajah 
Bakhtawar Singh. At the end of this month, De Boigne is again reported as having 
fallen ill, and detaching Perron with six battalions to accompany Gopal Rao Raghu" 
nath in his stead. 

For the year 1795 w’e have no detailed information about this General’s doings 
and early next year (February 1796) he quitted the service of Sindhia for returning 
to Europe. During this interval he lived in comparative ease and domestic bliss at 
Aligarh, leaving all active operations to his lieutenants. 

We learn of two of De Boigne’s associates from Persian Ms. sources. Michael 
Filoze, “ a low-bred Neapolitan of worthless character, yet not without a certain 
address and cunning ” as Herbert Compton describes him, came to Agra in June 
1783 or a month earUer, in company with Johnson (both being then officers of Rene 
Madec’s brigade which had been taken into pay by the Rana of Gohad). Their 
ostensible object was to hire an English force for the defence of the Rana whose fort 
of Gwalior was then besieged by Mahadji Sindhia. They met De Boigne who was 
then the guest of Major James Browne and after some consultation, passed over into 
the service of the imperial generalissimo Mirza Muhammad Shafi. After leading 
■3, precarious life in the service of Indian Chiefs, Filoze undeservedly won De Boigne ’s 
favour and was given the command of a battalion in his First Brigade (1790). 

^Another equally unworthy favourite of De Boigne was an English named Major 
Hunter*. Of him Faqir Khair-ud-din Allahabadi, the author of Ibratnamah, tells 
the following story : — 

After the battle of Merta (20th September 1790) Najaf Quli Khan tried to detach 
De Boigne from the Maratha side, but his attempts failed. He was well acquainted 
with Major Hunter, who was greatly trusted by Col. De Boigne. Najaf Quli gained 
influence over Hunter by sending him many presents, and inviting him to his own 
tent entertained him all night with drink, music and dancing. Hunter brought 
many captains of De Boigne’s battalions over to his side and made them sharers in 
his revelry and intimacy. Then Najaf Quli began to urge Hunter to murder De 
Boigne and assured him that if he could contrive the deed, Najaf Quli would under- 
take to pay him (Hunter) five lakhs of Rupees in cash and the chief command of his 

army from the Rajah of Jaipur Major Hunter agreed, saying, ‘ Colonel 

De Boigne often comes into my tent. It is not a difficult thing to kill him. ’ 

On the eve of the day fixed for the murder of De Boigne, Major Hunter spent 
all the night in the tent of Najaf Quli, drinking and enjoying the songs and dances. 
An hour before dawn he returned to his own tent and imparted his secret plan to 
his chief confidents and associates. One of these men had the nobility of mind to 

go and inform De Boigne When Hunter at the usual time came to De 

boigne’s table for his meal, the latter plied him very much with wine and when 
Hunter was quite tipsy asked him about the last night’s incidents. Hunter perspired 
with shame and in his state of -wine-bemusement, blurted out something 
of the night’s talk. 

So, De Boigne cast him out of his favour and placed him under arrest. The 
other conspirators took alarm at his face and conducted themselves properly after- 
wards (My Ms. Hi 245). 


*T carmot take this word to be the Persian copyist^s error for Songster^ who is quite well 
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THE GOLD CHARTER OF THE FOUNDATION OP BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. 

(By Dewan Bahadtu Dr. S. Krishnaswaiai Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D.) 

The East India Company came to India as a trading body, and their first fac- 
tory was founded in Surat datable in 1609, which is about nine years after the Charter 
constituting the Company as a body of English merchants trading to the East 
Indies. Their position as a company of merchants prowed to be precarious in the 
extreme because of a number of rival European Companies struggling for privileges 
of trade along with these. Of these the Dutch and the Portuguese were the most 
eonsiderable rivals, the French not having established themselves securely enough 
to be considerable. The Dutch Company seem to have been far better placed 
and had very much more of the active sympathy of their government, and were 
able to exercise their influence with telling effect in the East. The jealousy of the 
Portuguese was certainly an important factor, although ultimately the Dutch proved 
to the British to be the more dangferous rival of the two to the English. In this 
condition of affairs it struck some of the officials of the Company that it would be 
better that they secured a place whereon to build a factory of their own and prose- 
cute their trade with vigour unmolested by these enemies. The latter condition, 
in their actual position at the time, involved the countenance and the active support 
of the local authority, whatever that was. They were certainly on the look out and 
obtained their possession of such a locality on the Madras coast, on which came to 
he laid the foundation of the fort named Port St. George, which became the first 
territorial possession of the English East Indian Company. In the course of a 
couple of centuries of growth, this East India Company was able to announce itself 
as the paramount power, and in the course of a further growth of a little over a 
century, the British stand forward as the imperial power controlling the destinies 
of India. The authority for this foundation rests upon a couple of gold charters, 
sometimes reckoned as three, which gave them the bit of land, their first territorial 
possession in India. The charters are stated to be respectively gold cowle given 
them by Dtoarla Venkata, governor of the province of Waadiwash and the prin- 
cipal minister of the empire of Vijayanagar, “ Chancellor of the Carnatic as some 
of the Company’s records call him. The second gold cowle is stated to be that 
granted by Venkatapatirayalu, the emperor of Vijayanagar, whose minister Damarla 
Venkata was. The third one is a cowle granted by the successor of this emperor. 
Emperor Srirangarayalu again to the agents of the Company. None of these gold 
cowles is at present forthcoming. They have been lost one way or another, and our 
knowledge of the contents of these cowles is derived only from copies made on various 
occasions of these documents and in different places and by different people. Two 
of these were sent to Bidar in original for inspection by the Mughal ” as a letter 
of date 22nd March 1690 states it, and nothing more is heard of these. It would 
be interesting if we could really trace out what exactly the original privileges were, 
and how exactly they contributed to the growth of the British in India. We shall 
content ourselves with exapiining now the general privileges conferred upon the 
Company by these grants. These cowles sometimes had to be produced to prove 
the British title, and, one on such occasion, it was forwarded to Bengal where 
these seem to have been translated. Tne cowles were however sent over to Surat 
and were forwarded from there to Madras under orders of Sir John Child, the general 
Manager of the East India Company for India in 1693, when Sri-Ranga’s Cowle 
was lost in the sea. This is stated in a letter of the President and Council of Surat 
to the English Court in 1693. Even before that year, among the documents deli- 
vered by Governor Elihu Yale in 1687 to his successor William Gifford, only two 
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Record“i of Fort St. George ; 0iary aad Consultation Book of 1749- 
Vestigas of OM Madras I, 70 ff. 


cowles are mentioned, Damarla Venkatapati’s and Venkatapatirayalu’s and not 
emperor &iranga’s. So by about 1693, may be somewhat earlier, all the gold 
originals were gone. Copies however seem to have been preserved. 

Another calamity befell the Madras records on the fall of Madras in 1746, when 
the lYench carried off all their records. After the treaty in 1749, the old grants 
happened to be collected and returned. But such gold plates as were contained 
among the records are stated not to have been returned. The available records, 
were then collected and translated by the Brahman Papiah the younger, who was 
translator from 1734 to 1746. The lists of mch. firmans and grants translated by 
Papiah were delivered by him, according to an entry in the Diary and Consulta- 
tion book of Fort St. George dated 1749-50, incorporating the list of the documents- 
then delivered by Papiah and despatched to Fort St. George dated 24th September 
1750. Among these happen to be mentioned the first, the grant of Srirangara- 
yalu ; — i “ 

“ Bajah Sasanum or Royal License, Cut upon a Gold Leaf after the Shape of a 
Cadjan, Granted by Sriranga Royalloo, a Gentue Sovereign, to the 
English Company for the Perpetual Enjoyment of a Town called 
Chinapatam, in Consideration of the payment of the rent of Pagodas- 
1,200 per Annum into the Royal Treasury and also Empowering them 
to Coin Pagodas there with the Stamp of the three following Images,, 
vizt., Chena Cassawa Suamy and the two Goddesses. 

The conditions of the Grant Strictly enjoin’d and recommend’d to take Care 
that all priviledges of Deva Doyam and Bramma Doyam may, for Ever 
be Maintained or allowed in a regular manner and that the place, may 
always be Geijerally Esteemed and look’d upon as a Gentue Town. 

jV.B._Deva Doyam Signifies the Share of Gods or Deity’s, which are all the Perquisites 
Allowances, Dutys and other Gifts that have been or may be Appropriated for the Uses and*^ 
Maintenance (ajc.) of the Pagodas or Churches. ana 

Bramma Doyam, Signifies the Share of Brahmans, which are all the Per- 
quisites, Allowances, Dutys and other Gifts that have been or may be 
Appropriated for the Maintenance of the Bramans or other Religious 

Jr60plG. 

Dimmattee or Strengthening Commission from Damarla Moodu Venkatapa 
Naik son of Damrla Chenama Naik the Grand Visier of the aforesaid 
Sovereign and Lord General of Carnatica to the English Company for 
the Pmpose beforementioned/’ 

The extract above purports to be a) copy of Srirangarayalu’s grant of which 
we have a number of copies available. But before proceeding to compare these 
grmts. It would be well to note (1) that this summary of Papiah mentions the per- 
petual enjoyment of the town of Chinnapatam and on consideration of an annual 
payment of 1,200 pagodas ; (2) it empowers the Company the right of mintage to 

Channake§avasvami and, the two goddesses ; 
(3) the Devaifeyam and Brahmadeyam have to be maintained as of old, and (4) the 
place has to be looked upon and maintained as a Hindu town. Then follows the 
note about the grant of Damarla Venkata. Col. Love * finds fault with Papiah 
for such discrepancies as he finds between this summary and the actual contents 
of gnrangarayalu s cowle. The first esror that he finds is the place called Chinna- 
patam. He finds the mention of Chinnapatam is not likely to be stated as griranga’s 
cowle aotaaUy refers to the grant of grirangariyalpatem called after his own name 



Abont this Charmapatam itself, Col. Love is not quite clear. The actual position 
of Madras at the time was this. The locality did contain a town called Channa- 
patam, a town founded in honour of Damarla Channamanayaka, who was the 
Vijayanagar viceroy of this part, by his son Damarla Aiyappa, and this towm must 
have been founded and in existence before 1639. Next adjacent to that was a 
village or hamlet called Madraspaatm. To the south of it was to be founded the 
town of Srirangarayalpattinam, as emperor ^rarangarayal was anxious to per- 
petuate his name thereby. To the south of this was the site actually granted for 
the fort along with the waste ground which is called jackal mound, from the Tamil 
name Narimedu, which is quite regular, and is not from Telugu Nari MMu, as the 
second word is not Telugu, and I do not believe the Telugus call jackal ndri. The 
Telugu word for that is wxlchci as far as I could recollect. Ndfi is not known in that 
connection. NdTiwi^du is a Tamil compound, the two words constituting it being 
Tamil, and means literally jackal mound. 

In regard to the 2nd point, Col. Love points out that the authentic grant of 1645 
makes no mention of power to coin money. The next discrepancy that he finds is 
the town rent of 1,200 pagodas mentioned in the summary which was first fixed 
by Nawab Neknam Khan in 1672. He points out at the same time the contribu- 
tion to be paid up to that time was only half the customs which was consolidated 
into an amount of 380 pagodas sometime about the year 1658. He accounts for 
these differences by concluding that Papiah’s memory was at fault, and that he 
confused the details of other grants. He further notes that what is mentioned in 
the last paragraph as Dimmute, and translated as the strengthening commisosin, 
was the original cowle granted by Damarla Venkatapatirayalu, and mentions errors 
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Chaimamanayak is also popularly called Channappa. He was viceroy of these 
parts under emperor Veiikataparirayal, who ruled at the commencement of the 
century, and three generations before the Venkataparirayalu whose minister his 
son was. On the same page and in note 2 Col. Love makes Ohinna Cassawa Sevanumy 
into Chennai Kesava Swami, an excusable adaptation, but far from correct actually. 
It is Channa (beautiful literally there), Kesava (one of the names given to Vishnu 
because of his beautiful hair), and Svami, (which is an honorific meaning Lord or 
Ood). Except for the queer spelling in English arising out of the mispronouncing 
of the words, there is nothing irregular in the names at all. The draft of the pro- 
mised charter was actually given by Muddu Venkatappa Nayaka, son of Chan- 
namanayaka, the whole family coming from the village = Damal, Teluguised into 
Damarla. So that removes altogether one serious error fathered upon Papiah. 
He does not mention the draft here as he speaks of only the royal charters in the 
first paragraph. From the way that it is mentioned in the singular, we cannot 
say which rcyal charter it is, whether it is the royal charter issued by Venkata- 
parirayalu, or the one issued by Sriranga. But since he does mention here that it 
was granted by Srirangarayal, we have to take it that he is referring here to the 
charter of Sriranga, and not that of his predecessor Venkata. Are we therefore 
to convict him with being befogged about the matter, and mixing up with a number 
of other documents ? The original entry in the records wherefrom this is taken is 
a big list of various grants, firmans and hoolcums of various kinds coming down to 
perhaps 1741, it may be later, as it mentions ISTawab Safdar Ali’s grant and even 
sunnad from Nawab Nasir Jungh, and the endorsement says that these were re- 
ceived by peons from Port St. David on the 21st September 1750. It would certain- 
ly not be improbable if Papiah took the whole series of royal charters as described 
in other grants, and given a summary of the whole, incorporating in the summary 
all the privileges enjoyed by the Company and founded on authority. It seems 
very probable that he did so. As r^ards his mention of Channapatam, Channa- 
patam is certainly the oldest town. Damarla ^ Aiyappa’s original letter of invita- 
tion begins with a reference to his founding a town in his father’s name and asking 
if the Company would care to come and make a settlement there. Col. Love’s 
remark that &iranga could hardly mention that place in 1645 arises from his own 
error of equating Channapatam with &:irangarayalpattinam. A careful scrutiny 
of Snranga’s charter, good copy of which is available, would show that there was 
Channapatam to the south of which was the village called Madraspatam, further 
to the south of which was the hamlet where the fort was to be constructed and the 
place to be called Srirangarayalpattinam in his honour ; and to the south of which 
was the jackal mound which was also to be granted by him for the purpose of this 
fort. Therefore that criticism jEalls to the ground. The town rent, and the right 
of coining money remain. The'right to coin money is found mentioned in Venka%- 
parirayaTs charter granted some years earlier than Sriranga’s. The town rent* of 
1,200 pagodas certainly must have been taken from a later document either Neknam 
jean’s or somebody else’s. iSrirangarayalu’s charter was the gold cowle, and it 
was not intended to supersede the previous charter ; while the new charter may 
contain additional pri^^eges, the privileges ordinarily granted would normally 
have to be assumed as of value. So the right to coin having been given in Venkata- 
patirayalu’s charter it need not be mentioned in grirangarayalu’s cowle, and Papiah 
would be quite right in taking it that the right to coin money did continue. 

The right to coin was a matter of great importance at the time as the uncer- 
tainties of exchange with European coinage, the most popular among which happen- 
ed to be the so-called ryalls of eight, raised considerable difficulties. It certainly 
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would have been better for internal trade to have country coinage, and hence* in 
■a record of date 10th November 1656, a complaint is made that ryalis of eight and 
silver coins were generally in low esteem,^ and the rate of exchange was no disad- 
vantageous. So the anxiety of the Company to secure the power of coinage in gold 
-of the local variety would be perfectly natural. The popular current coinage 
happened to be that of Vijayanagar, the standard coin being the gold pagoda of 
which the older type generally displays the figure of Vishun, either alone or with 
his two consorts. There were other varieties of this coinage. Even when Golkonda 
came into authority in this region, they maintained the same Vijayanagar coinage, 
which passed current. It would be nothing strange therefore if the Company con- 
tinued that coinage. Papiah’s statement however makes it a little more specific 
that the coin was to contain the images of Channake^ava and his two consorts. 
Channake^ava is certainly one form of Vishnu, and the two consorts would normally 
be &i, the goddess of wealth, and Bhu or Bhumi, the goddess of earth. These two 
usually form the pair of consorts. Per Madras this would perhaps imply a local 
colour as the main temple was a temple to Channake^avasvami, though as in 
:several similar cases a temple to Channa Mallike^vara, a Siva image was also ins- 
talled in the temple, as happens often, on a coordinate footing, so that the shrine 
would be a twin shrine, as it in fact happens to be now in its new location. Where 
•exactly Papiah found this detail we do not know. It is just possible that it was 
found in a document which settled these details some time when the question came 
up. So Papiah ’s note makes that point clear. 

The temple ^ unfortunately has had to shift its place and found new accommo- 
dation where it is at present. Comparatively recently documents were found in 
connection with this temple which throw some light upon its history. These docu- 
ments date as early as in 1646 and 1648, both of them endowments to the temple 
in favour of Brahman called Naxaya^appaiyar, or more simply Narayaaijia Aiyar. 
The earlier document is by one Naga BatJmdu in Telugu ; written in fuU it would 
mean Naga PaUudu, the latter word being thq Telugu form of the Tamil Pattan, 
-a general designation of the artisan class, the blacksmiths, goldsmiths, etc. 
The later document is a gift by one Beri Timma^ian. This latter claims to have 
bunt the Channakesava temple and endowed it with many am or free gift land 
which he transferred to the Brahman for the purpose of the divine services to the 
temple. The somewhat enigmatic English name Capt. Moore is taken to be the 
modification of the official designation of the Portuguese Governor of San Thome, 
which title the Indian inhabitants of Madras sometimes applied to the agent of the 
Company in Madras itself. So the temple was constructed before the date 1648, 
the date of Timmauan’s grant. The original temple however stood where the Madras 
High Court now stands, and, having suffered in the siege of Madras, was subse- 
quently transferred to the present site by arrangement in 1677. So Papiah's refer- 
ence to the coinage in the details given seem more or less to be founded on autho- 
rity. ■ 

In regard to the third point, the question of the town rent of 1,200 pagodas 
per annum, it is no doubt true that, in that form i^ecifically, it was set down in 
'Neknam Khan’s grant of 1672. It could not have been thought of without any 
"■previous connection at the time of Neknam Khan’s grant. The probability seems 
to be^at that was perhaps about the total estimated amount of revenue from the 
two or three items that have been separately mentioned, and Papiah perhaps sets 
:it down at that estimated value, without making it a specifically mentioned item 
*of the document. In the original document of Venkatepati there is mention of 
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half the customs. There were other revenues also mentioned, and among the^ 
revenue items of Madraspatem of which one half was to be retained by the Com- 
giny, the general estmiate of 2,000 pagodas is given of which revenue of 2,000 pagodas 
he Company would ;^y half or 1,000 pagodas, and there were revenues to be got 
from lands, etc. at Madraspatami. So it seems clear that there is no adequate 
g ound for legardmg this summary of Papiah being particularly at fault. Papiah 
does not claim to be reproducing any document , but purports to give merely viat 
ThP royal writ, was the position of the-Ccmpany’ 

nf hrah^eyam again is not in so many terms stated 
m either of the cowles. That is agam matter that must have come up and a settle- 

wrhanrr^v^*’ f rrhole we may take it that Papiah ’s^summary is— 

Iw T n .intention was^ summary statement of the position of the 

East India Company m relation to Madraspatam. That would be the position of 

M.,!? becomes Clear that the English Company’s title to the possession of 
Madras rests upon the Wo gold cowles of the three, of which we have at present 
only rehable copies. Of course, the conditions contained in the cowles received 
possibly e^Ianatory additions and clarifying statement of intentions frcm time to 
time, so that jnst about a century after 4en a crisis in the podS of Sdra“ did 

Tv^Anth whatTst^L ta s— t 

hf T ^ T .^o°"rn®nts, the authentic copies of the cowles wiU be foS 

* areenhill’s letter to the Company, dated October 25th, 1639 : (O. C. 1718). 

* The English Factories in India, 1637-1641, pp. 156-158. 

1642-1646, pp. 305-306. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. XVIII, pt. 1, pp. 16-17 and 26. 



The Amani System of Land Revenue Administration in Madras, 


The idea of reviving and preserving such of the indigenous institutions as. 
promised to prove beneficial to the country was by no means foreign to the 
genius of early British administration, A series of conspicuous instances can 
be adduced to illustrate this view : the panchayat system, the system of 
village watch and ward and of the collector-magistracy, the amani system, the 
farming system, the zamindari, the n:iirasi, the village lease and the ryotwar 
system. This paper, however, seeks to throw light only on the amani system, 
the system of collecting land revenue in kind as it prevailed in certain parts of 
the Madras Presidency, its advantages, its working and its disadvantages, which 
ultimately led to its abolition and supersession by the ryotwar system. 

There can be little doubt that when the Bast India Company began to 
acquire territories, first the Jageeri (1763-1765) and the Northern Cirears^ 
(1765) and then the Carnatic ^ (1801), they followed the amani system wherever 
it was found to exist. In portions of the havalis of the Northern Circars,"* 
and of the districts of Nellore,^ Ganjam,^ Guntur, Chingleput,^ Tinnevelly » 
and Tanjore,^^ it was often resorted to in the nunja (we-C lands and sometimes 
in the punja (dry) lands also. And that was because, in those early days of 
the Company’s administration, it seemed to hold out a number of advantages 
to the state as well as to the ryots. In those days, which had succeeded almost, 
half a centiiry of warfare, unrest and depredations, the ryots had been 
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2 Idem, pages 278-279. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. VIII, pages 56 — 61 . 

4 Gireuit Committee Proceedings (Printed) 12th September 1784, pages 1, 11, 14, 23 and 
,33 et ieq. . 

5 Nellore District Manual, 1873, pages 475 — 477. 

6 Ganjam District Manual page ^1, Circuit Committee Report on Ganjam (Printed^ 
dated 25th April 1788, para. 621, tt seq. 

7 Board’s Proceedings (B.P.), dated 25th January 1790, Nos. 9-10. 

B. P. dated 15th February 1790, Nos. 3-4. 

B, P. dated 18th February 1790, No. 7. 

B. P. dated 21st‘ January 1796, Nos. 10-11. 

8 Chingleput district volume, 444, page 444. 

Chingleput district volume, 454, page 55. 

Chingleput district volume, 467, page 20, 

Chingleput district volume, 3849, page 30. 
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reduced to distress and large tracts of land left unfilled and neglected Where 
cultivation had been carried on the information of the real extent of it had 
been witlAeld from the Government under the gross connivance of the nubiic 
officers The zamindam and renters in the Northern Circars, the miras'idars 
the puttackdars and other mtermediaries between the state and the cultivators 
rn the Central and Southern districts had, by collusion, bribery and intimida- 
.'lon, effectually withheld from the Government all information about 
the actual resources of the country and the condition of the cultivators.! 
hirst and foremost it _ was this vital information which the amani 
astern seemed to furmsh. Under that system it was supposed that 
the resources of the country could be ascertained through the aid of 
-circar servants who inspected the crop at its growth, estimated the prXcf 

™ performing these duties came into intimate contact 
with the a£icultural conditions of the country. It was likewise suppotecl 
that under that system the Government could always be sure of obtainitn? half 
or anj other fixed proportion of the produce whether the crop was scantv or 
.abundant.2 Moreover, m those days to collect revenue in money was diffiLlt 
when specie was scarce, when large exports of commodiG^Jid returns 

. ^^0 same circumstance also relieved the ryots from 
the necessity of borrowing at extortionate rates of interest and from the dr^ad 

when the crop had rtSely fS^^ 

Indeed, in some districts where the crops were precariLs where cJuwSt 

Wherever it had^hteTv?.w a u Hindu rulers and, 

to so manv ^ a ^^^lammadan rulers, had been subjected 

monev over and -’Papy irksome extra-demands for 

the monev renfo ■ V + ^ stipulated jama, that they had been led to view 
., renrs, in wnatever forms they were levied, always with suspicion. 
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and sometimes with hatred and fear.^ This dual nature of the benefits which 
the amani system seemed to ‘confer both on the state and on the ryots 
guaranteed its continuance until its efficacy was fully disproved by experience. 
But it is well that we do not anticipate the lessons of experience before learn- 
ing the rudiments of the system itself as it worked in at least a few districts. 

In Tanjore, where, on the abolition of the puttackdari system, the amani 
system was revived by the British in 1800 and continued till 1804, it worked 
as follows. Previous to the commencement of reaping and almost immediaoely 
before the grain was ripe the monigars (village headmen) and taluk peishkars 
(subordinate revenue officers) made a general estimate of the produce of the 
crops in the various villages by a close inspection of the state of the ‘crop in 
each field. These estimates were scrutinised by the Tahsildars, modified or 
altered, if neecssary, and transmitted to the Collector's cutcherry. When the 
harvest was got in the accounts of the actual quantity of grain produced 
wore likewise forwarded by the monigar to the Tahsildar and by the 
Tahsildar to the Collector. The estimated produce was then compared 
with the actual produce and, in the event of any material difference 
between the two, the ryots were held responsible for it. Out of the actual 
produce were first deducted the cooly swatantrams, which consisted of allow- 
ances to the men who reaped and threshed, to the women who planted and 
performed other labour, to the village cavalgar (watchman), conicoply 
(accountant), washerman and barber. These being in the nature of daily 
wages were issued on the threshing floor itself as soon as the grain was 
measured. Towards the evening, a set of labourers would bring in and heap 
the grain which they had reaped and threshed during the day. After 100 
kalams were measured of! from the heap the cooly swatantrams at a fixed 
rate would be taken from the remainder. This process would be repeated 
until the heap was exhausted. When the harvest of the village was completed 
the quantity thus stocked, clear of cooly-swatantrams, was regarded as the 
gross produce and an account of it was transmitted to the cutcherry to be 
recorded. Prom the gross produce were then deducted certain allowances as 
koil maniums (temple inams), cavalgars’ allowances and swatantrams to the 
carpenters, smiths and measurers and the remainder was regarded as 
the net produce. In the nunja land the ryots' share, the ^kudivaram, 
fixed at 40 per cent of the net produce, and in the punja land at 

^ Circuit Committee Proceedings, 12th September 1784, p. 1. 

Circuit Committee Report on Nuzud and Charmahal, dated 9th February, 1786^ 
(Printed), page 4. 

Circuit Committee Report on Cassimcotta, 11th October 1784, p. 6. 

Hodgeson’s Report on Tinnevelly, 1807, pages 10-11, 

B. P. dated 11th February 1788, No. 14. 

B. P, dated 22nd March i790, No, 17 . 

B. P. dated 27th April 1797, No. 1. 

B. P. dated 2nd July 1810, Nos. 23—25. 

B. P. dated mb September 1810, Nos. 87-38, 

B. P. dated 9th April 1818, Nos. 38-39, 

B. P. dated 15th November 1819. No. 4?. 

B. P. dated 30th March 1820, Nos. 36.57 

B. P. dated 14th February 1788, Nos. 6-7. 

B. P. dated 24th April 1797, Nos. 7-8. 

B. P. dated 5tli April 1810, Nos. 40-41. 

B. P. dated 25th June 1810, Nos. 29—31. 

B. P. dated 27th September 1810, No. 41. 

B. P. dated 19th July 1819, Nos. 34-35. 

B. P. dated 15th January 1820, Nos, 36-57. 

B. P. dated 21st January 1828, Nos. 46-47 
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B. P. dated 7th ‘August 1800, 

B. P. dated 15th November 1800. 

B. P. dated 26th May 1803 No. 35. 

B. P. dated 15th August 1803 No, 65. 

B. P. |ated mh September 1804, Nos. 8-9 . 

B. P. dated 14th August 1800. 

B. P. dated 15th January 1801, Nos. 1-2. 

B. P. dated 30th May 1803, No 4 

940. 

B. P, dated 19th January 1801, Nos. 21-22 
Hodgeson’s Report on Tinnevelly, 1807, ■pajre 7 

Idem, ISra, No 3OT, page 2^, para. s. 

B. P. dated 24tli June 1805, Nob. 41-42, paras. 15—19. 

Nftllore District Volume, 1825, No. 3112, 


page . 340, paras. 22—24. 


•55 per cent, so that the drear’s share, the melvaram, was fixed at ik) ner 
•een.. m the former and 45 per cent, in the latter. The Ciroar’s share so 
•derived was stored in public granaries under the supervision .of village officers 
and sold by them as ordered by the Collector either to the ryots or to the 
.merchants, whenever the market promised to be favourable.^ ^ 

m- similar in essentials, but differing somewhat in details wna <v;n;i 

m Tmnevely in 1801-1807, in Nellore in 1825 and in parts S tt Northern 
Cirears from the time of their acquisition till about 1840. In Tinnevelv the 
nunp lands alone were managed under amani system, the melvaraiiAeiS 

ftorl S rM® were assessed at money rents'’ 

if f L f important crops, the car and the peshanum, the CircL share 

fir A sold to the merchants, but, of the latter two-fifths were 

epstom, on the ryots themselves at the prevailing market 
price. In Kellore an elaborate system was employed for checkino' estimates 
Ihe estimates of the standing crops first taken by the paraSies vml?e 
headmen) were checked by Tahsildars, Musumdars and peishkars Sch 

■fo? emffiovSent Pe’^sons and others who waited’ at the huzur 

throe oefi^ -f 4 --^ -<icubt arose as to the accuracy of any of these 

In the Northern Circars the Amm personally went round the villflcrAc: ^ a 

third Taluation If this ^?so XS^ fmm Pe’^son to make a 

the difference at the moo^ toi to. previous accounts, he settled 
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rshare, whi'cli varied from half to two-thirds was then stored in public granaries 
.and disposed of by the Amins. ^ 

This system, which in theory seems to possess no serious drawbacks, was 
in actual practice found to be imbued with innumerable evils. A glance at its 
•salient features would show that it dernanded a big staif for performing the 
various periodical processes, a preliminary inspection of the crip on the ground, 
a second, third or even a fourth inspection by taluk and huzur officers, a 
special inspection at the time of harvest and division, storage and disposal of 
the grain. Leaving alone the taluk and huzur officers, it called for the aid 
of a number of Amins, a large number of monigars, peishkars, and anchanadars 
and a whole host of hircarrahs (messengers) and village watchmen. All this 
meant an extensive establishment which swelled the charges of collections.* 

Nor was this large, expensive, imposing machinery controllable and proof 
against fraud and corruption. The Collectors often reported that this large 
staff of ill-paid subordinates could not be effectually controlled by a few 
district officers. The labour involved in supervising the details of their work 
was enormous and required most of the time and extraordinary exertions of 
the Collector and his Assistants. There was, in fact, no way by which this 
■supervision could be relaxed or avoided, for even when it w'^as enforced with 
honest zeal, there were innumerable ways by which the subordinate servants 
could resort to dishonest practices. Almost" from the very beginning of the 
•establishment of the amani system, the Board of Revenue and the Govern- 
ment were apprised of the frauds on the part of estimators, measurers and other 
Circar servants. ^ But these were at first regarded as small fry until in 1804 
they were revealed in all their enormity by a Commission which was appointed 
to enquire into the abuses practised in Tanjore.^ The Commission revealed a 
whole chain of frauds of a most daring magnitude extending from the Huzur 
to the village cutcherry. The Huzur offi'cers pressed the Tahsildars, the 
Tahsildars, and the village officers pressed the mirasidars and the cultivators 
for illegal demands, and the result was, after much recrimination and mutual 
discussion, all combined to defraud the Circar of the just portion of its share 
of produce. By underestimating the crops, concealing them, and entering the 
fully assessed lands under the rent-free lands, within three years, in fasli 1211, 
1212 and 1213 (z.e., 1801 — 1803) the state was defrauded of over 12 lakhs of 
rupees.® Many an ingenious device was employed in disguise deceit until it 
became exceedingly difficult of detection and punishment. Want of space, 
however, forbids us to describe them. Suffice it to remark that corrupt 
practices in estimating, threshing, dividing, storing and selling the grain were 

^ Circuit Committee Proceedings, dated 12th September 1784, pp. 1, 11, 34, 35 ct mq 

Circuit Committee Report on Cassimeotta, dated 11th October 1784, pages 2, 6 34 

et seq. 

B. P, dated 7th April 1788, Nos. 7-8. 

B, P. dated 9th Februarv 1789, Nos. 3-4. 

B. P. dated 5th May 1794, Nos. 16-17. 

B. P. dated 25th August 1794, Nos. 20-21. 

B. P. dated 15th February 1790, Nos. 3-4. 

^ Chingleput District Volurne, 1809, No. 3570, page 256 H f^eq, 

Tinnevelly District Volume, 1808, No. 3583, page 56 et eeg. 

* 2 B. P. dated 5th February 1789, Nos. 3-4. 

B. P. dated 15th February i790, Nos. 3-4. 

B. P. dated 31st January 1804, No. 12. 

B. P. dated 27th September 1804, Nos. 8-9. 

B. P. dated 27tb September 1804, Nos. 8-9, paras. 16—22, 33, 37, 65, 66 71 84 
of the Commissr.oner’s Report. ’ ’ ^ 
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Ctingleput and other amani districts i 
revenue eS^blShit demoralised the entire 


ihese drawbacks of the amani system were grave enough, but graver tinn 
these were others of a different complexion. That system perpetuated constant 
mterference of the Circar servants in the daily concerns of the ryots and thus 
provided many opportunities for oppressions and exactions. The Governmmt 
was perfectly awam of this, but they could not relax this interference without 
foregoing a big slice of their revenue. They were indeed placed in a quandry 
m which it WM difficult to decide whether to uphold or not to uphold this 
mterference. That system, again, in spite of this interference, in spite of 
the most detailed supervision of the CoUeetors, brought much loss to the 
state owmg to wast^e in storage and uncertainty in realising the proceeds 

+^!f arrears accumulated and 

necessitated the prosecution of a number of merchants in the courts of law ^ 

annual income of the state quite uncertain, 
hat with the embezzlement of the Circar servants, -with the thefts with 
toe wastage m storage and the difficulty in selling the pubhc grain, and after 
havmg sold it, m reahsmg m time the proceeds of the sales the Government 

T® ? inevitably made the balanc- 

anl budget quite impossible, a very necessary consideration for adopting 

any revenue system in the modem period. And this it was which was more 
n anything else responsible for the increasing preference shown to the 
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B. P. dated ^h April 1804, Nos. 36-37'. 
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Viewed from other angles also, the Amani system showed several undesir- 
able features.. It called for the constant interference of the Gircar for regulat- 
ing the grain market, for arbitrarily fixing the price of grain and prohibiting, 
importation so that the Gircar share might be sold at an advantage.^ Thus in; 
Tinnevelly, the lateness of the season at which the peshanam settlement was 
concluded and the early arrival of the carr settlement left the ryots but a- 
very short time, in which to get their portion of the produce disposed of, and. 
their whole grain coming at once into tho market caused a glut for a time 
which obliged them to sell it generally at a disadvantage. As soon however’ 
as the effects of this had ceased, the Gircar granaries were thrown open and. 
the grain sold to the people at a higher price than that obtained by the ryots,, 
as by that time the Gircar had all the grain of the country in its hands and. 
could dictate prices to secure as much profit as possible i This necessity to 

convert '‘the character of the sovereign to that of the merchant, 

to monopolise the food of the people to secure its revenue'’ was highly dis- 
tasteful to the British, inspired as they were, by the doctrine of laissez fare 
and accustomed to dislike state interference into matters which should be loft 
to be managed by the people themselves.^ And finally, it became increasingly 
clear in the light of experience, that under the amani system it was impossible* 
to increase the resources of the country. For, so long as it made the Govern- 
ment a sure partner in the profits resulting from increased' produce brought 
about by the improvements effected by the ryots it held out no encouragement 
to industry. “A district which in a strict sense is entirely managed by 
Amani must ever in my opinion be a poor country”, observed one of the 


P. dated 5th May lf94, Nos. 16-17, 

B. P. dated ^th June 1794, No. 8, 
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These serious objections gradually impelled the Government to discredit the 
‘amani system and ultimately to abandon it. Wherever that system showed 
its dangerous symptoms, it was displaced first by the village lease, and then 
by the ryotwar system. B-ut this was no easy task. It had to be done in the 
'teeth of much opposition from the people who viewed with alarm the dis- 
•appearance of a system which had brought them specious and illegal benefits. 
'The colossal frauds exposed by the Tanjore Commission in 1804, and detected 
also subsequently, compelled the Government to issue a proclamation in 1810 
declaring in unmistakable terms that “the practice which has of late prevailed 
in Tanjore of the amani division of the crop with the mirasidars who refused 
to rent their lands is hereby abolished and is not, on any account to be 
resorted to.''^ Notwithstanding this proclamation and the endeavours of the 
Collectors of Tanjore' and other districts to displa'ee it by a system of money 
rents the amani system took “an unconscionable time adymg.“ In 1837 we 
find that it partially prevailed in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam, Guntur, 
Ghingleput, Coimbatore, Tanjore and Trichinopoly In all these districts, 
however, it had been vastly reduced in extent and was confined only to a few 
villages. 2 In 1889 the Court of Directors finally rang its knell; they ordered 
its abolition and substitution by systems of money rents. ^ From this time 
onwards very few references to the amani system are to be found in the records. 
It must be remembered that the introduction of the system of modem survey 
and settlement in 1855 left it no chance of survival in any of the districts 
directly administered by the British in the Madras Presidency. 

1 B. P. dated 17th September 1810, Nos. 37-38. 

B. P. dated 20th September 1810, No. 6. 

B. P. dated 20th September 1810, No. 7. 

B. P. dated 11th October 1810, No. 6. 

B. P. dated 27th September 1810, No. 41. 

B. P. dated 21st January 18^, Nos. 46-47, 

2B. P. dated 2nd February 1857, Nos. 8-0 

B. P. dated 2nd February 1837, No. ID. 

B^ P. dated 0th March 1837, Nos. 10 — 14 

B, P. dated 27th March 1837, Nos. 41--44. 

B. P. dated 30th March 1837, Nos. 35-37. 

B. P. dated 6th April 1837, Nos. 7—10. 

® B. P. dated 21st October 1839, Nos. 2-3. 

B. P. dated 21st January 19^, Nos. 46-47. ^ 

B. P. dated 21st January 1^8, Nos. 46-47 
B. P. dated 9th March 1937, Nos, 10-14, 

B. P. dated ^th March 192?7, Nos. 41-44 
B. P. dated 30fch March 1937, Nos. 35-37. 

B. P. dated. 29th December 1803. 


COMMITTEE OP EECORDS IN EARLY 19TH CENTURY* 

(By Mr. B. B. Chakrabajrti, B.A., B.L.) 

There is a series of very useful records relating to land and land tenure, the 
existence of which is not, perhaps, widely known and as such they are rarely con- 
sulted by students in makhig research on the subject. With a view to introducing 
this series to the public, a brief account is given below showing its origin, object, 
constitution of a body for its compilation and how it abruptly came to an end. 

The Court of Directors in their Revenue despatch, dated the 15th January 1819, 
pointed out the necessity of taking early and decisive measure '' with a view to as- 
certaining and securing the rights and interests of various classes connected with the 
land and instructed the Governor- General in Council to consider the expediency 
of establishing a General Record Office at the Presidency in which a digest of all 
information collected and transactions recorded by Patwaris and Canongoes shall be 
formed and preserved This subject was taken up for consideration by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council in their Revenue Department proceedings dated the 17th 
March, 1820, in which they observed that ‘‘the report recently received from the 
Board of Revenue abundantly shows that too little attention has been paid to the 
preparation and preservation of proper records in the offices of several Collectors 
for which the interest of Government and still more those of individuals are liable 
to seriously suffer. It was fuUy reahsed that “ without indeed accurate registers of 
landed property and some authentic record of the extent and limits of estates, of the 
tenures under which land is occupied, and of the rights, interests and privileges of 
the various classes of agricultural community to which Judicial authorities may 
refer as a means of checMng at least, if not superseding, the information or evidence 
produced in individual cases of htigation, it seems almost vain to hope that civil 
justice can effectually be administered to the people.’’ There is no doubt that 
possession of such information is also “importantly useful to Government in deter- 
mining on the propriety of any general rules, which may be proposed to adopt, and 
the modification which the local peculiarities of particular district may require.” 

For the fuU attainment of the object in view it seemed necessary “to adopt 
some more comprehensive and systematic arrangement, so that the accuracy and 
completeness of the public records in the several districts may not depend on the 
care and exertions of an individual officer ; and that the information which they 
contain of a general nature may be so concentrated, digested and arranged, as to be 
readily available for use in consideration of questions of general importance and 
interest It was also realised that a “ single officer must be quite unequal to the 
task of checking the information derived from the various Canongoes throughout 
the l^esidency and that in the administration of justice, the Court of Judicature wiU 
require much more detailed information than a single officer could embrace. The 
utility of an office of record at the Presidency must indeed chiefly depend on the 
accuracy and regularity with which the records in each district axe prepared and 
preserved 

As the objects with which Government desired to possess accurate records of 
landed tenures and property were chiefly such as had reference to the easy and 
prompt distribution of civil justice and security of the rights and interests of indivi- 
duals as weU as of their own, it seemed highly desirable that Government should 
avail themselves of the services of their officers in the Judicial and Revenue branches 
in order to determine the nature and extent of the information to be required from 
Mofussil officers of Account and the mode in which it is to be recorded and preserved 
at the Sudder office of the district and at the Presidency. 
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It was accordingly resolved that in order to secure the regular and systematie 
preparation and preservation of public records throughout the country, a permanent 
Committee shall be constituted in each district, consisting ordinarily of the Judge 
and Collector of the district with the zillah and city Registrar as Secretary, and that 
at the head stations of the Court of Circuit, the senior Judge of that Court shall be 
also a Member of the Committee. 

It was also resolved that a general record office should be established at the 
Presidency in which lists of all papers which may be of sufficient importance to de- 
serve preservation in District Record Offices, abstracts made in English of those 
which may be considered to be highly useful and authentic copies of the most im- 
portant ones should he deposited. For the superintendence of this Head Record 
Office, as well as for the purpose of framing general forms of the Mofussii records , 
for preserving regularity and uniformity in the proceedings of the District Committees 
and for causing such lists, abstracts and copies as may appear necessary and useful to 
be transmitted to the Presidency it was also resolved to establish a permanent Com- 
mittee at the Presidency consisting of the 

(1) Junior Member of the Board of Revenue ; 

(2) Fourth Judge of the Court of Sudder Dewani Adalat ; 

(3) Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department ; 

(4) Secretary to Government in the Territorial Department, and 

(5) Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

The 5th Member of the Committee was to perform the duties of the Secretary. 

As the immediate purpose of this arrangement was to secure the preparation and 
preservation of proper records and registers relating to landed property, tenures and 
rates of rent, in the first instance labours of the Committees will be directed to the 
object of ascertaining what records connected with these matters are in existence, 
and of having proper accounts taken and lists made of them, they will then proceed 
to consider and suggest the measure to be adopted for preserving public records, 
(including the construction of proper buildings where they may not already exist 
and the employment of adequate establishment) for securing the punctual prepara- 
tion of them hereafter, and for bringing up arrears. The enquiries of the Presidency 
Committee on the above heads will embrace the records of the Sudder Dewani Adalat 
and of the offices of several Revenue Boards and those of Secretaries to Government 
and of the Revenue Accountant. The Mofussii Committees will direct theii' enqui- 
ries to the records of the courts and Collectors of the several stations. An early 
object for consideration of the Committees will he to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the information to he required from the Canongoes and Patwaries, and in 
considering this object, their attention will naturally he directed in an especial man- 
ner to the means of ascertaining the extent and limits of estates with a view to the 
decision of suits relating to disputed boundaries, of defining the rights of the inferior 
tenantry and of adjusting differences between land-lord and tenant/' 

It was also contemplated that it ought ultimately to be made a part of the 
duties belonging to the Presidency Committee, gradually to collect and digest in the 
shape of memoirs and reports, all information of a general description relative to the 
nature of landed tenures, the structure of village institutions and the agricultural 
economy of various parts of the country. That Committee may, likewise, he very 
advantageously employed in selecting for publication such documents as it may 
appear advisable to distribute generally to the courts and Collectors, with the view 
of placing them in possession of the principles of the system which they are called 
on to administer and the object of the laws which it is their duty to enforce." 
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A circnlar was issued to all District Judges and Collectors intimating the appoint- 
ment of District Committees and directing them immediately to ascertain from the 
Mahafiz Dufters, Registers or other persons in whose custody the records may be, 
what records and lists they have, how far they may be relied on, what is the condi- 
tion of records whether in English or in native languages from the earliest period 
upto the present time. They were to attend to all requisitions and orders which they 
may receive from the Presidency Committee and to furnish them with any informa- 
tion which they may require. They were to submit their suggestions to the Presi- 
dency Committee as may occur to them best calculated to supply the deficiencies 
of records, to facilitate the ascertainment of all points and to secure the early adjust- 
ment of a systematic plan, of general record and registry/’ 

' . The Presidency Committee in their Minute, dated the 6th August, 1820, sub-, 
mitted their recommendations, for working out the system which were accepted by 
C-overnment. Amongst other, things they recommended, the .preparation of General 
Registers of .Malguzari. Mahals,, and Mauzawari,, 'Lakhiraj and other subvsidiary 
registers, containing the, following heads . 

, , ( 1 ) Pargana, (2) Num,ber , (3) Name of Mahal, . (4.) .Malguzar, (5) Juma, ' (6) Mort- 
.gage or other limited temporary or, conditional, assignment, (7) Mauzas,. 
(8) Partitions, (9) Decrees, (10) Management, and (11) Remarks. 

The Committees pursued the work of preparation and preservation of records, 
on the above line for a period of nine years when the Governor-General in Council in 
their Territorial Financial Department ' proceedings dated the 10th October,' 1828 
decided to appoint two Committees, one civil and the other Military, each consisting 
<Sf 3 Members, one from each of the Presidencks, ** specially authorised and required 
to make a 'full and detailed enquiry into the establishments and charges incurred. '.in 
all branches, Civil and Military, of the administration of different Presidencies, with 
the view particularly of unfolding all items of expense uselessly incurred, of exhibit- 
ing those which may 'ad,mit of retrenchment with 'the', least public inconvenience and 
of suggesting such alterations as may appear calculated to secure to the utmost 
practicable extent unity, efficiency and economy in the genei'ai management of public 
affairs.” 

Tn pursuance of the recommendations of the aforesaid Finance Committee the 
Vice President in Council in their Financial Department proceedings dated the 17th 
March, 1829 decided to abolish the Presidency Committee of Records and to dis- 
charge .the e.stablxshment connected ,therewit.h vdth effect from 1st April 1829. , It 
was also resolved that the apartments over the General Treasury hitherto appro- 
priated to the above establishment shall be occupied by the officers of the Chief 
Secretary’s establishment who in addition to the records in that office will receive 
charge of all the papers and records belonging to the office of the Presidency Com- 
mittee of Records, as well as of sxich printed works and other books of public records 
of General, Secret, Political, Judicial, Territorial and Persian Departments which 
may conveniently be transferred for the purpose of being deposited there. 

For the control and preservation of these records it wixs decided that the officers 
of the Chief Secretary’s establishment will in all matters connected with that office 
be exclusively under the orders and control of the Chief Secretary, but in regard to 
the General Depot of records of which they are to have the charge they are to be 
considered as subject to the control and authority of the Secretary of Government 
in the Territorial Department. In order to keep those records iii good preservation 
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and free from ravages of insects the following addition to the establishment at an. 
aggregate monthly expense of Rs. 18 was authorised:— 


1 Daftari 
1 Daftari 
1 Farash 


This was the beginning of a General Record office containing records of several 
Departments of the Secretariat. 

The Presidency Committee of Records came to an end but a large number of 
records of that body, though not complete, is still available in the Bengal Historical 
Record Room. As these records were compiled under the direction and superinten- 
dence of a Committee consisting of a Member of the Board of Revenue, a Judge of 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat, Secretaries to Government in the Territorial and Judicial 
Departments and Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, collecting 
all informations from the records of Sadar Dewani Adalat, several Revenue Boards, 
offices of Secretaries to Government, Revenue Accountant and as well as from Dis- 
trict Record Committees and as they appear to have been concentrated, digested and 
arranged in such a way as to be readily available for ascertainment of rights, interests 
and privileges of individuals as well as of Government and for prompt and effectual 
administration of Justice so far as land and land tenure was concerned, there is 
perhaps no question of their utility. They are likely to throw considerable light on 
land and land revenue system from early British period upto the first quarter of the 
19th century and may be of great help to students making research on the subjects. 

Though the Committee apparently rendered very useful service for a period of 
nine years, yet it had to fall a victim to retrenchment axe for effecting economy in 
State expenditure. The fate of work on records has always been the same. Though 


THE FIRST INDIAN GOURTIERS OF THE FRENCSH EMT INDIA (XHffiPANY. 
(By Rao Sahib G. S. Srinivasachaiti, M. A.) 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The family of Lazare de Motta, aiias Thanappa Mudaliar, who was the first 
Duhash and Courtier of the French at Pondicherry is now represented by Monsieur 
Gnanou Diagou, and anciert bStonnier de4 ordre des awcats, Pondicherry, who was. 
kind enough to supply me with copies of records preserved in his family and relat- 
ing to incidents in the careers of Thanappa Mudaliar, the first Dubash, Andre Muthi- 
yappa Mudaliar, his son and successor in ofiSce, Savarimuthu, his next successor 
and relation and lastly Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar, the son of Muthiyappa and the 
predecessor of the famous Ananda Ranga Pillai in the office. Ranga Pillai’s uncle, 
Nainiya Pillai, who became Dubash after Muthiyappa and his cousin, the Chevalier 
Guruvappa, who occupied that office for two years from 1722-24, were deemed to 
have been mere interlopers, by the family of Thanappa Mudaliar. In fact, for more 
than half a century from the foundation of Pondicherry in 1674 it was Thanappa 
and his descendants that held that high office. It will be of some interest to students, 
of the History of the French India to know something of the work of these persons 
who may well be regarded as having paved the way for the achievement of Ananda 
Ranga. This paper is based on material, preserved in the family of Thanappa, 
in Tamil and supplied to the witer by the kindness of Monsieur Gnanou Diagou 
and made available in English now. 

I. 

Thanappa Mudaliar was a Vellffia of the Ahambadiya caste and a native of 
Poonamalle, near Madras. He met the Abbe Carre who had accompanied the 
Dutchman, Caron, who was the Director-General of the French Company and had 
been sent to start activities in India by the King of France. The Abbe first arrived 
in India in 1668, went back home in 1671 and returned again in 1672. Fran§ois 
Martin, the founder of Pondicherry, landed in India in 1665 as a sub-merchant of 
the Company. Five years later he was at Surat. He was also with De La Haye 
during the siege operations of San Thome, where the French had to stand two attacks 
during their short-lived occupation of the place (1672-74). It may be said that 
the French rule over San Thome was in reality one prolonged period of blockade 
of the town by the combined forces of the Sultan of Golconda and of the Dutch. 
It was finally starved into surrender in August 1674, after the siege had lasted nearly 
two years. In August 1673, the Abbe Garre came to, Madras and made it his home 
for the time being. He then became useful to De la Haye in the matter of establish- 
ing contacts between the French and the chief personages of the country and of 
securing grain for the feeding of the French garrison. It was now that he became 
acquainted with Thanappa Mudaliar, a merchant of Poonamalle, who enjoyed 
considerable trade relations with Mylapore — San Thome. He was struck by his 
honesty and integrity and recommended him to the notice of De la Haye and of 
Fran 9 ois Martin. Thanappa helped Martin in his voyagings to the ports on the 
coast to secure food-stuffs. When it was resolved to send a body of Frenchmen 
to Pondicherry on January 13, 1674, to settle thereat, the question to be next de- 
cided was whether these should go by land or sea. On the advice of Thanappa it 
was decided to embark in a large boat all the emigrants numbering 150 and including 
Martin, his Dubash who was a Portuguese half-caste by name Antoine, and several 
servants and women. It was only with considerable difficulty that the boat escaped 
the vigilant watch of a big Dutch ship anchored in the roadstead of San Thome 
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.Sind reached the sea by the month of the Adayar Biver. The emigrants were also 
.apprehensive of capture by the Dutch in the neighbourhood of Sadras, but fortu- 
nately passed that part of the coast in the dark of the night. The next evening, 
at 4 P.M., the boat reached the Pondicherry roadstead. High waves prevented any 
from reaching it that day, and it was only on the third day of the voyage 
that the people could disembark, i,e,, January 15, which was the day following 
the Makara Sankranti, knowm as the 

Thanappa Mudaliar became Martin’s principal adviser and co-adjutor in all 
his activities. Very soon the Dutch grew jealous of the growing wealth and pros- 
perity of Pondicherry. A war-ship had been stationed by them off San Thome to 
prevent the ingress of food-stuffs to De la Haye. They also mobilised the garri- 
.sons at their factories at Porto Novo, Devanampatnam (later, Fort St. David) 
.and Negapatam for the purpose of attacking Pondicherry. Further, they intrigued 
with the Sultan of Golconda and got troops from him. They also approached the 
Bijapurian Governor of Gingee, Nazir Muhammad Khan. The Dewan at the court 
of Bijapur, Khan Khanan, was a worthless voluptuary sunk in pleasure and had 
entrusted all affairs to his favourite, Siddi Darvesh. This latter was a black, curly- 
haired Abyssinian and very avaricious ; he was bribed by the Dutch ; and a body 
of cavalry was detailed by him to lay w’-aste the region of Pondicherry. Moreover, 
many of the neighbouring Poligars had been won over by the Dutch and directed 
to harrass the French at Pondicherry. The Dutch had also urged the English at 
.Madras to help in driving away the French residents in their settlement. These 
were the dangers that beset the infant town of Pondicherry even in the first year 
of its existence. 

The French had only one ally, Sher Khan Lodi, the ruler of Valikandapuram 
•'(the Volcondah of Orme) a man who, by the judicious use of men and money, had 
contrived to keep all enemies at bay. But he was not then in a position to render 
any active assistance to the struggling body of Frenchmen at Pondicherry, because 
he himself w^as engaged in a fight with the Nayak of Madura. Still, he contrived to 
send them a body of horsemen whom he had stationed at Cuddalore and gave them 
.some financial assistance also. 

In this critical year (1674), Thanappa Mudaliar served as the constant adviser 
•of both De la Haye and of Martin. He had on several occasions to go to San 
‘Thome ; and once his journey had to be delayed because catamarans were not 
available. The information regarding Thanappa's help to Martin is also noticed 
in the Journal that the latter kept of his doings and embodied in the Memoirs that 
he compiled in 1676, 

In July 1688, there arose a dispute between the Capuchin monks of PondicheiTy 
•and the Governor. The Capuchin Mission had purchased a plot of land to the 
north of the trading-market of the Company and proposed to build therein out- 
houses and a monastery for the use of their Order. In view of the harrying of the 
countryside by the Mughals at that time and of the prevailing unrest, the Governor 
.said that he would enclose the ground with a compound wail and properly fortify 
it and also erect a church and habitations for the monks. Further, he pointed out 
■that the shrine constructed on the seashore by the Company’s Dubash, Thanappa 
Mudaliar, at his own cost had been handed over by him to the Capuchin monks and 
that there were a few cells nearby in which they could live, as well as space for the 
construction of additional living rooms, and moreover to the west of the church 
‘there was an extensive garden for their use wherein a building was also being cons- 
tructed. As such, he said there was ample room and accommodation for their 
purposes. But as the monks were adamant in their demand, the Governor consented 
to the construction of a few out-houses. They drew up plans for the construction of 
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a beautiful chapel and also attempted to build by its side a two-storeyed monastery 
containing many rooms and rising higher than the neighbouring houses. Conse- 
quent on the objections raised by the Company’s olBcials, the Governor came to a 
compromise vdth the monks by which it was agreed that the Company was to take 
over that building and compensate them otherwise (Martin’s Second Booh, p. 554). 
It is known from the books kept by the Capuchin monks that Antonio, son of Lazare 
De Motta, the Company’s Dubash, and Maria, daughter of Lazare, were baptised 
on March 20, 1671 and on 5th August 1688, respectively. 

Just as Kasi Viranna (the Casa Verona of the Eecords of Fort St. George) at 
Madras -was greatly helpful to the English interests at that settlement, so also Tha- 
nappa Mudaliar at Pondicherry completely identified himself with the French and 
furthered their interests to a great extent. Kasi Viranna was a most influential 
merchant of Madras, was utilised by the English in their negotiations with the 
country powers, particularly the Moslems and succeeded Timmanna as the Com- 
pany’s Chief Merchant in 1678. 

In the year 1674, when Martin came to Pondicherry there were only a few 
fishermen’s huts at the place, besides a stone-house built by the Danish King. 
Thanappa was greatly helpful to Martin in providing suitable and adequate facilities 
for commerce, for the export and import of articles of merchandise and for their 
safe warehousing. He also got together weavers, dyers and other artificers from 
the neighbouring country and made them settle in streets mapped out for the various 
castes and communities. He invited also dealers in coral and pearls (chiefl}^ Arme- 
nians and Jews) to start trade relations with Pondicherry. 

He built, in the year 1683, a church on the sea vshore, at his own expense, for 
the use of Tamil Christians. Subsequently, in 1686, he handed over the Church 
to the Capuchin monks, as noticed above. Some decades later, it was totally ruined 
by heavy rains ; and the Capuchin monks had to build another shrine in its place. 
On stone inscriptions in the ne'w Chapel are written these words : — 

The foundation-stone of the church built by Lazare De Motta, the Chief of 
the Tami] merchants attached to the French East India Company in the year 
1686 is here. But a portion of the temple got so damaged on account of 
heavy rains that it became necessary to demolish the entire edifice. For the 
purpose of restoring to the site the respect which was its due, this temple 
was built and consecrated on December 20, 1734.”(^) 

After a very useful life of activity, Thanappa Mudaliar died at Madras on one 
of his visits to that place. There is a tombstone inscription now found among 
those in the pavement outside St. Mary’s Church in the Fort which runs as 
follows : — 

‘‘ In the year 1691 (corresponding to Pramoduta, Chitra, 21st day) Lazare De 
Motta alias Thanappa, Ahamhadi Mudaliar, a founder of the French 
Company at Pondicherry, breathed his last. He lies buried in St. Andrew’s 
Church at Chennapatnam.”(^) 

Thus died Thanappa Mudaliar at the height of his w'ealth and fame, without 
having the misfortune to witness the capture by the Dutch of Pondicherry, whose 
foundations he had laid and whose development into prosperity was so largely due 
to his care. 


(^) The truth of the statements contained in tliose inscriptions was corroborated by the 
written testimony of Father Felix, a Capuchin monk, before the Council of Notaries c-n July 21 
1829. Also refer to the Consultation of the Superior Council, of November 15, 1728 (Proce^- 
Verhaux des Deliberations du Conseil Superieur de Pondicherry, 701-39) by E. Gaudart, 

(®) List of Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments in Madras, by J. J. Cotton, I.C.S. — p. 6 
(compound of St. Mary’s Church in the Fort). 
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II. AnDBE MtJTHIAPPA MtJDAUAE. 

Superior Council of 1720, April 27, says that in regard to 
1*1 1 + Pajaya^ottai pagodas given over to the Treasury on Nwember 
f of the famUy and five 

vW V.! pagodas accraed by way of interest, the said interest of 650 pagodas 

Mudahar ^ payment by Pedro Kanakaraya 

^ nf +?« n Muthiappa Mudaliar, and the head of the famUy, the Treasnr- 

Sme obtain a receipt for the 

an was, in the presence of the Clerk of the Council, 

mav be mirfp b? which was to absolve the Company from aU claims which 

pa’s familt^ TbST«^! “ respect of the amount by the members of Andre Muthiap- 
assncia+inif'-nnrt^fi. of evidence showing the continuity of trade 

Pg^Q ' ® Company of Muthiappa, the son of Thanappa and of his son 


tobe^L^eViftp^^^^^ converts who received baptism were 

mus? havfbe?n .T“n ^^* 1 ' with this practice, the father Thanappa 

In vipw nf +b VI *^® “ame of Lazare and the son that of AnH-i^ . 

Sol to a sneaw T died on the upturS 

rS;S tnto^P ^ ? which IS the weapon of God Indra, the word Andre had been 
MudahS ^®‘®“di'an and Muthiappa Mudaliar was also known as VeMndran 


Mudfliar sSn of A i^H^P M fh- ^ *^® grand-sons of Pedro Kanakaraya 

the vSrs Ism ^ Muthiappa Mudaliar and Courtier from 1724 to 1746, in 
fa+hfr^t i t permission to use the decorations of their grand- 

t cwTm tt ^“dxe Mut^ppa was the son of Thanappa Mudaliar." Pur- 
from the Dubash of the French Company 

SSref to S CoSp Pondicherry from the Dutch and Martin was 

i£fpw *” ““ '**'■'' 

avarSis^al^^'T v"?® ^7® Chevalier Hubert, who was miserly and 

not fuOv undersS^HsS pagoda tree quickly. Andre Muthiap/a did 

suMient Q «*liaraeter or was unable to satisfy his greed in 

wSfdkmk^pH A^A in Its Resolution of December 12, 1708, 

rw. ^ “'smissed Andre Muthiappa for his failure to effect a proper sale of the 

vaS,^°who°prl^“'!i^!^^^®®^ ^ ®“du merchant of Maiffas, named Naini- 

yappa, who contrived to secure a relatively good price for it wronelv entered in 

Zfh? ' 

nave Deen Andre Muthiappa, the son of Lazare De Motta. 

dp crept in the introduction to the book “ Un Livre 

Du tSSi ’’ 0^“^ f La Compagnie des Indes, Traduit 

BiogrSouesCr FdS^nS Lernadotte, Introduction et Notices 

» ^ 1 ^ P Ldmond Gaudart, Pondicherry 1930, it was put, on paee xvi 
Pour le recompenser des services qu’il avait ainsi rendus, le clmvalier Hebert le 
nom^ comtier, en remplacement de Lazare de Motta (18 Decembre 1708) ” • and 
it was mistakeifiy held that Lazare lived on till 1708, though we have the actual 

at MaSs whXf Madras already referred to above that his death took place 
at madras while he was on a visit to the place in 1691. ^ 

Muthiappa had not inherited perhaps the great abilities of his father • but he 

SvSr?i;f iSil “» ‘•A b2n“ wk by a 

“'*“ olosely followed tL OapuebL ; 
ue cultivated their friendship and kept them informed of all transactions conducted 
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through himself. The office of (or or Courtier) empowered its 

holder to control the entire business of the Company with its Indian clients. He 
was the middle-man between the Company and the merchants, weavers and other 
workers who furnished goods for export and bought the imported commodities ; 
he was also the Tamil translator of the Company and acted as surety for the good 
conduct of the various Indian lessees and contractors who had relations with the 
Company. Likewise, he fixed the prices of all the articles of the Company's merchan- 
dise bought and sold. The Governor who had taken a dislike to Muthiappa mainly 
because of his great influence with the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, mercilessly 
dismissed him from his post on the pretext that he had communicated an important 
piece of information regarding a mission on which he had sent to the ruler of Gingee, 
to a J esuit Father ; and he forthwith appointed in his place a Hindu, J^ainiyappa, 
who is held in the Records of the family of Muthiappa to have been ‘‘ an honest 
and well-spoken Hindu 

Whatever might have been the real inner reasons that w^eighed with Hebert 
for the removal of Muthiappa, the action was itself manifestly unjust. The Gover- 
nor showed, in a marked manner, his dislike of the pious Mudaliar and thereby 
brought upon himself the enmity of the Society of Jesus. Not only Nainiyappa 
whose trade relations were hitherto mainly confined to Madras, was a Hindu and a 
comparative stranger to Pondicherry ; but, as was generally believed at the tirne^ 
he might have probably secured the place from Hebert through bribery. Owing to 
the efforts of the Jesuits of the court of Versailles, Hebert was recalled soon after- 
wards to France and Dulivier was appointed Governor in his place. It was decided 
by the King’s Council on February 14, 1711 that the post of Mudaliar — highest 
to which any Indian was eligible— should be given to a Christian and that Nainiyappa, 
the present Hindu incumbent of that office, was to he removed from his place forth- 
with. But the Directors of the Company amended the Resolution thus : Naini- 
yappa w^as to be given six months’ time within which he should study the Christian 
Scriptures and only if he did not embrace Christianity with conviction within that 
period, he was to be removed and another appointed in his stead. 

Dulivier arrived at Pondicherry, in September 1713, with these orders. Shortly 
afterwards, being very much under the influence of the Jesuits, he summoned the 
Superior Council to consider the petition of the Jesuits that the King’s orders respect- 
ing the demolition of the new shrines of the Hindus and the dismissal of the Hindu 
Mudaliar, should be enforced. The Council, however, feared an exodus of all the 
Hindu inhabitants if the order regarding the closure of several Hindu temples should 
be attempted to be carried out. The other order about the dismissal of Nainiyappa 
was equally difficult to enforce and would also be impolitic in the prevailing circum- 
stances. Nainiyappa was most qualified in all matters of trade ; and by reasork 
of his influence with the Muhammadan rulers of the land, his services were indis- 
pensable to the Company. Very recently the Nawab of the Carnatic had demanded 
the return of some villages granted to the French Company or, in the alternative, 
the payment of the large sum of 8,000 as compensation in lieu of the in- 

come derived from these villages. He even sent a body of horsemen to enforce his 
demand and to occupy these villages ; but Nainiyappa succeeded in settling the 
affair and in securing the withdrawal of the Nawab’s cavalry without any expendi- 
ture of money ; he had also successfully patched up ail the troubles with the Muham- 
madans and had a unique knowledge of the Company’s affairs both in and out of 
Pondicherry^ If dismissed, he might work much injury to the Company and even 
secure the flight of the lessees of land, toddy-contractors and others from the settle- 
ment. It would be difficult to collect cloth for export to Europe without his help 
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for the three ships that were to set sail immediately. Thus the Couned resolTed :- 
“ No Indian, HMu or Christian, is so fit to hold the office of Mudaliar in these days 
wnen iNawabs and other native potentates are keen on resecnrinff their grants to 
European subjects. We must try our best to attract him to our religion by con- 
ymcmg him of the truth of our Scriptures and of our own good behayiour. If we 
approach the man m the proper manner with regard to the demolition of the Hindu 

Stie Kii? reMruto™ “‘'P“ 

It IS not merely a ruatter of prudence at this anxious juncture to retain Naini- 
yappa, who be useful to us. But the association of a thoroughly trustworthy 
Cffiistian m the post of Mudaliar would appear to be necessary so that he may gain 
Naimyappa imall matters of business and 4ild up his influfnc“ 
shin * m due course succeed Nainiyappa in the Mudaliar- 

tion an?^-+?o„i be assumed by a Christian without attracting undue atten- 

reasons, the Council (Resolution of the Council, March 9, 1714) 
CO Mud^li^r u Christian with a reputation for honesty, as 

“ wdStir^t^T^'T- on in their jobs as Mudahars 

colfort la™? ^ ^ud were always to be friendly and to act in 

cSL, Z JV- promotion of the welfare of the 

soon as tbVv^Lt i occurrences inimical to Christian interests as 

if he wsa ^^urned that he would be summarily dealt with 

the Christifll ?el^ was warned not to do anything against 

He was not to wLnd the 

re?o?ms?d and ^ institute new worship in his (Hindu) temples except those 

wl?neT th^ff h ?tT 1 gpyemorship of the Cheyalier. He was further 

hin..„d ™ pLSja^.‘.‘“ *'*“ •’» “<■" 

III. Pedeo Kakakaeaya Mudaliae. 

MutMan?? Hamkaraya Mudaliar was born in 1695 and was the eldest son of Andre 
Mutbiappa, but lost his father in his childhood. He learnt w^ell the Portunuese 

nXi’S r. “““ ?!;' '»r 1™ *“ *'?'» 

and an astonishin^.?'^^ understanding, a disposition to be charitable 

Snt?trh1m in?fadT^^ of patience and discernment. ^He brought into associa- 
80 generous hem+Td relatives and a number of Christians. He was 

Mudaliar of was soft even towards his rival Nainiyappa, the eo- 

was brought against hi™ before the Superior Council when a charge 

bntino- Trfnrin ^ him by the members of the Society of Jesus that he was distri- 
to partake of hk to the Christian poor who had come along with others 

naummiyappa was not animated by any anti-Christian motive in this action of his. 

having return^ to Pondicherry in 1716, along with his son, 

their guarantee peace with the members of the Society of Jesus and secured 

® S al Government and Company that he would 

without asking for to be incurred at Pondicherry 

Hubert that thev wrml^T^ from home. The Jesuits had guaranteed to 

— ^ — _y s and security for his assurance on the express understanding 

only & youth j his^rot1w’a*f\t>.^*^T Muftiappa was dead and his son Kanakaraya was then 
along with Nainiyappa. SavarinTutSikro Mudaliar, was appointed oo-Mudaliar 

endowed with tSmta, and hiTfotth meventful ; very likely he was not 

ms was deemed to be his principal qualification. 
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that he would help them in spreading the Christian faith to the utmost extent of his 
power and that he would appoint a Christian to the post of Mudaliar and replace 
Nainiyappa at the earliest opportunity. At the time of Hebert's arrival there were 
two vessels belonging to the Company of St. Malo, ready to sail with a cargo of cloth, 
Hebert instructed Nainiyappa the Mudaliar to arrange that the weavers should raise 
their prices by 20 to 25 per cent., so that this increase might be shared between them 
and himself and thereby he could make a gain of 10,000 pagodas. Hainiyappa would 
not consent to be a party to this, but on the other hand instructed the merchants 
to settle their prices direct with the Captains of the vessels. From that time forward 
Hebert bore a bitter grudge against Nainiyappa and tried to utilise his personal 
enemies, creditors and others in order to harm him. Nainiyappa sought protection 
from Dulivier, the former Governor, but with no effect. Hebert strove to extort a 
large sum of money from Nainiyappa and instructed his son, who had been put on 
the Council to demand a gratification of 10,000 pagodas, which was, he asserted, 
only a quarter of the sum earned by him as Mudaliar. Nainiyappa had indeed 
given a gratification of 1,000 pagodas to Hebert on his return as Governor. He 
now gave a sum of about 700 pagodas. After some time Hebert Junior reminded 
Nainiyappa of the wish of the Governor, but offered to reduce his demand to 5,000 
pagodas and later said he would be content with 3,000. Nainiyappa totally refused. 
On February 19, 1716, Nainiyappa and bis friends Tiruvengadam Pillai and Rama- 
nathan were imprisoned, fettered and confined in a dark room, on the following 
charges : — 

(1) On the Amdvdsya (New Moon) day in February 1715 which happened to 
he a Sunday when Government had ordered that the Hindu rites should not be 
publicly performed, the Hindu inhabitants of the settlement protested and deserted 
owing to the instigation of Nainiyappa, who took a written promise from them 
that they would desert in this circumstance. 

(2) He also instigated a popular riot at Kalapattu, a village to the north of 
Pondicherry, when a troop of soldiers was sent there to maintain order. 

(3) Nainiyappa had his assistant, Kandan, who was associated with him in 
trade for a long time, tortured in the choultry and made him disgorge a portion of 
his earnings. 

Nainiyappa pleaded that he was innocent of the first two charges and that, 
with regard to the third, since Kandan defrauded him, he had him beaten in the 
choultry and realised only what was taken away from him by appropriating Kandan's 
goods. ■■ ■ . . 

(4) The fourth charge against Nainiyappa was that he compelled the headman 
of a Right Hand caste to work under a Left Hand casteman ; and when he refused 
to do so, he deprived him of his office and of his tools as well. The charge was 
brought also that the Mudaliar levied some unauthorised taxes from the Indian 
merchants. 

(5) Nainiyappa had paid from the Company’s funds 1,085 pagodas to the 
Dhvan of the Musalman subaJi and made out to the latter’s gmnastah that it was his 
own gift. He had also contrived to get possession of a panvana from the suhah 
by which he was empowered to levy extra dues from cultivators. 

The Council, after taking depositions from witnesses who were cited, came 
to the conclusion that Nainiyappa was guilty of having received bribes and of having 
abused his powers and oppressed many of the Hindu inhabitants of Pondicherry 
and that he was also guilty of having instigated the riot of February 1715. There- 
fore they resolved to inflict the following punishment on him : to take Mm to the 
big bazaar and give him at that place, on the bare back, fifty strokes of the, whip, 
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to condemn him to rigorous imprisonment for three years and to a payment of a 
fine of 4,000 pagodas and of a compensation amount of 8,888 pagodas for losses 
suffered by the Company on account of him ; and that if he did not pay these 
amounts, he was to be condemned to slavery and transported to Mauritius for life. 

Kanakaraya Mudaliar bought some of the movable properties of Nainiyappa 
when they were sold publicly by government. A charge was now brought against 
Kanakaraya in connection that he had secured witnesses to depose for Nainiyappa. 
He pleaded that even this if it should have been true, it could not be regarded as 
criminal. Moreover, from the foundation of Pondicherry, the family of Kanakaraya 
had been very serviceable to the Company ; first, in the matter of the securing of 
the site of the settlement from Nawab Sher Khan Lodi, of inviting merchants, 
weavers and artisans to settle at Pondicherry enabling them to build their houses, 
establishing regulations for their conduct and helping them in other ways. After 
the life-time of Thanappa Mudaliar, when his son Muthiappa succeeded to his office, 
he was replaced after some years in 1708 by Nainiyappa. 

In these circumstances that Pedro Kanakaraya should have secured witnesses 
to testify to the charges against him would not be criminal. The only question 
to prove these was whether these witnesses spoke the truth as to Nainiyappa’s 
implication in the Amdvdsya riots and in the rising in Kalapattu, as to his having 
secured the imprisonment and punishment of Kandan and as to his having forced 
a member of the Right Hand castes to work for Left Hand people, as to his having 
given diamond ear-rings as a bribe to Governor Dulivier and as to his having given 
1,088 pagodas to the Diwan of the Nawabi and secured thereby powder for himself 
to collect increased rents of the cultivators. Nainiyappa was really guilty of some 
of these charges which could be fundamentally substantiated. But the way in which 
his trial was conducted by a dishonest and prejudiced Governor and in which his 
properties were hastily sealed up and were sold in auction, a portion being taken 
by some members of the Council themselves — these were opposed to all considera^- 
tions of justice and fair-play. 

When Dulivier was Governor, he made use of Nainiyappa’ s case to harm Hebert, 
had the statement of the dismissed Oourtier and the complaints of his companions, 
Tiruvengadam and Ramanathan, translated into Prench and submitted them for 
further inquiry to the King and the Royal Council. The merchants of the Company 
of St. Malo entertained a spite against Hebert and carried vigorous complaints 
against him to their headquarters, protesting that so long as he should continue 
in the governorship, they would not at all despatch any ships for trade to India. 
Kanakaraya was appointed to the post of Mudaliar immediately after Nainiyappa 
was accused. On May 2, 1716, it was resolved by the Council to send presents to 
the value of 300 pagodas in order to pacify the Nawab who had demanded 2,000 
rupees and had besides occupied Va|ud4viir, Villiyanfir and other villages in the 
vicinity of Pondicherry. Pedro Kanakaraya successfully negotiated with the 
Mussalmans and brought their demand down to 2,000 rupees. 

On January 11, 1717, on the eve of the Pongal (Makara Sankrdnti) festival, 
there arose a big altercation between the Right and Left Hand castes people in 
Pondicherry,(i) Hebert promptly secured the persons of four leaders on either 
side and brought them before the Superior Council for examination. After these 
persons and the Mudaliar were intensively examined, it was resolved that each 
one of these leaders should be given an indemnity for 3,000 pagodas and whichever 
side was proved to have acted contrary to mdmul should lose their indemnity amount. 

(1) Budh quarrels were a common feature of South Indian Hindu life, particularly among 
the Tamils, in those days my paper on Bight and Left Hand Factions in Madras (I. H. B. 
Ck^mmiaslciii 1029, Gwalio-rmefeting), / i 
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Hebert said that there should be a further inquiry and ordered these headmen to 
be contmued under arrest. Eight witnesses were examined ; and on their testi- 
mony it was made clear that the Left Hand men had encroached upon the streets 
reserved for the Bight Hand and no quarrel would have arisen had they confined 
themselves to their own streets. They demanded the compensation which was due 
to the wronged party. It was finally resolved by the Council that the Left Hanfi 
was responsible for the riot of the New Moon day and they should pay a fine of 
3,000 pagodas to the Secretary to the Company and also their leaders should be 
imprisoned in the choultry as security for their payment. We learn, from the 
Consultations of the Council of January 19, 1717 that Kanakarava Miidaliar took 
great pams to persuade the headmen of the Left Hand to carry out the conditions 
of then agreement and to submit quietly to the Council’s orders, that they should 
immediately pay down 1,000 pagodas and the balance of 2,000 pagodas within 30 
days and meanwhile they should allow four of their leaders to be kept in the fort as 
guarantee. This is a remarkable instance of the capacity of Pedro Kanakarava 
Mudaliar for terminating successfully an ugly episode in the life of the Hindu cas'to. 

^ When Hebert was removed from office and La Prevostiere became the interim 
Governor he removed all the officials and headmen of the castes who had been 
appomted by his predecessor and replaced them by several of those who had been 
companions of Nainiyappa Pillai. Kanakarkya Mudaliar was also removed from 
his jpost, though the Governor declined to take up any personal responaibility for 
that act and shifted it to the shoulders of the court of inquiry that had been appoint- 
ed to try the case of Naimyappa Pillai anew. In the final judgment given on the 
trial, the previous sentence against Nainiyappa was cancelled and it'was ordered 
tha,t_ 10,000 pagodas should be paid to his children from out of the sale proceeds 
of his property and that Hebert should pay them 20,000 livres as corapeusatio™ 
For sometime after Kanakaraya was removed from the office of Mudaliar no new 
man was appointed to it ; and. the result was that the trade of the settlement was 
neglected, the merchants of Saint Malo began to indulge in quarrels and European 
ships^ did not at all arrive and the treasury became empty. The situation was so 
bad that the Superior Council had, on one occasion, to borrow 8,000 pagodas for 
current expenses from the Indian merchants. The latter agreed to do so on certain 
conmtions. First, the new Mudaliar that might be appointed should not interfere 
m the relations that might be entered into by the merchants ivith the weavers 
washers, bleachers and others working under them. (2) That they would pav onlv 
half the dues on goods that might be exported and imported. (3) That the reorga 
nised French Company— the reorganisation scheme of Law w'as then afoot— should 
purchase all its goods for export on all its goods for export only from them and that 
the head merchant and his successors in office should have the privilege of riding in 
a palanquin into the fort with appropriate Urudas according to his (^ste status 
Guruya Pillai, the eldest son of Nainiyappa, had meanwhile gone to Paris and 
been befriended by the Mission d’Etrangers and, by their persuasion had been 
baptised and promised protection by the Duke D’Orleans and the Queen Mother 
who were respectively his god-father and god-mother. He also became a Chevalier 
Order of St. Michael and got the right of riding in a palanquin and the offices 
of the Company s Broker and the Headman among the Indians, with his uncle 
Tiruvengadam Pillai as his Assistant (Letter of May 21, 1721, from the Company to 
the Governor). Besides, Guruva Pillai was adopted as a French citizen But he 
Guruvappa, had taken to drink while in France and broke down in health’soon after 
he assumed office. The one good act that he was able to do was that he persuaded 
the Indian merchants and the artisans to contribute a small tax for the raising of a 
wall of protection enclosing the Indian quarter at Pondicherry. He died -^thin 
two years of his assumption of office (August, 1724). 
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Kanakaraya, in spite of the fact that he was removed from the office of Mudaliar, 
continued to take a keen interest in the promotion of the trade of the Company, 
to procure cargoes for its ships and to move intimately with the Governor and the 
chief officials. So, after Guruvappa’s death, he was reappointed to the office of the 
Company’s Broker and Mudaliar on September 15, 1724. But Guruvappa’s rela- 
tions and partisans did not like his appointment and petitioned against it to the 
Company in Paris. On July 11, 1726 the Superior Council at Pondicherry decided, 
when letters were received through England, dated October 5, 1725, directing the 
removal of Pedro (Kanakaraya) Mudaliar, that as it was only a little while before 
that he was appointed, it would be inadvisable to remove him from office just then, 
particularly as the new Governor Lenoir was shortly expected to land and the matter 
might be left to be decided by him and his Council ; and that it was essential that 
the Mudaliar should not be disturbed from the task of collecting the cargoes for the 
four ships that were shortly to set sail for France ; and, moreover, at present there 
was no other qualified man available for the post. The Council thus recorded its 
opinion of Kanakaraya : He is well-endowed with honesty, integrity, discern- 

ment, experience and influence. He is capable of sustained activity and of exert- 
ing full control over his subordinates and has been quite keen in informing us of the 
feSings and views of the Hindu population/’ Governor Lenoir quickly learnt that 
the complaints against Kanakaraya Mudaliar were not genuine and proceeded only 
from interested people, and made him permanent Courtier. During the years of 
the Governorship of Lenoir and of Dumas (1726-42), Kanakaraya was at the zenith 
of his career and earned for himself material prosperity and social importance. 

Kanakaraya learnt to appreciate the intelligence and honesty of Ananda Eanga 
Pillai who was then a youth apprenticed under his father. Consequently, in spite 
of a natural jealousy of the growing name and prosperity of the rival family which 
had superseded his own, Ananda Eanga Pillai had entered, in several places in his 
Diary i golden opinions about Kanakaraya and his generosity and character. Thus, 
under his entry for September 10, 1736, we read that when Dost All’s parwana was 
received in state in Pondicherry, it was Kanakaraya that looked to the proper con- 
duct of the ceremonies. Kanakaraya was a friend of Imam Sahib who was a sort 
of Secretary to the Nawab ; and through his influence he secured for the French 
the remission of half the charge that was levied on the minting of rupees by the 
French at the Nawab’s mint at Alambarai (1732 December). He also arranged that 
the mint started at Pondicherry should be conducted under the supervision of a 
reliable merchant and recommended Sunku Seshacliala Chetty for the place. 
According to the Consultations of the Superior Council of July 27, 1728, it is known 
to us that Kanakaraya urged upon the Government the desirability of removing 
the tax imposed upon the merchants and the headmen of the castes for some time 
past, owing to the prevailing famine conditions. He further pleaded that neither 
in the other European settlements n6r in the Muslim dominions were shroffs’ licenses 
let out to auction and if this practice was discontinued, many brokers and shroffs 
from the Arcot country would settle in Pondicherry and promote its prosperity. 
In the place of these two taxes whose abolition he urged, Kanakaraya suggested 
the raising of duties by 1 per cent on all articles except rice, paddy and cereals that 
were brought into Pondicherry either by land or sea ; and also that the duty on 
goods other than those from Europe ships exported from the settlement might also 
be raised by a small percentage. Kanakaraya shared the profits of the mint with 
Sunku Seshachala Chetty in the proportion of 1 : 2. The latter was the ostensible 
head ; but the former was the real controller behind the scene. In March 1737, 
Kanakaraya fell seriously ill of diabetes. When an acting incumbent had to be 
appointed in the place of Kanakaraya, Ananda Eanga Pillai was recommended for 
the place by some Councillors. Then Kanakaraya did not allow the longstanding 
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aimity between Pillai and himself to stand in the way of urging his appointment^^ 
Ananda Eanga Pillai indeed says of Kanakaraya, when he got a medal as reward, 
from the Company : ‘' There has been before him no Dnbash who held office so 
long, or who amassed so much money ; and there has been no predecessor of his 
whose name has travelled so far as France, and who has obtained so much distinction. 
Who shall say that this man is not fortunate ? ’’C) 

Kanakaraya took a prominent share in the negotiations for the purchase of 
Karikkal from the Eajah of Tanjore. The details of these negotiations are given, 
by Ananda Eanga Pillai but he naturally tried to make little of the efforts and. 
methods of Kanakaraya. Kanakaraya w^as told by Imam Sahib when he visited.. 
Pondicherry at that time ; — " I am very glad that Chanda Sahib made a present 
of Karikkal to your people. You are amicably disposed towards one another andi 
may you continue to be so.’" 

In one place Eanga Pillai unwittingly gives expression, in strong language, to- 
the ill-will subsisting between himself and Kanakaraya whom he charges with i 
making defamatory reports against him to the Governor and calls down God’s 
wrath upon the head of his enemy. He however continued to enjoy the favour of’ 
the Governor and was prominent in all the negotiations with the country powers.. 
He received the wife and family of Nawab Safdar Ali Khan when they were sent 
for protection to Pondicherry during the Maratha campaign of 1740 and also Safdar* 
Ali himself, along with Chanda Sahib, Taqi Sahib and others, when they paid a 
visit of courtesy to Pondicherry in September. In December 1740 Kanakaraya 
who acted also as Dubash to the Governor, suggested that he could obtain a large* 
sum by levying an income-tax on all the merchants of the company as well as on 
the wholesale and retail traders and ali those dealers, Komatis and Gujaratis who- 
had fled for shelter to Pondicherry owing to the incui'siohs of the Marathas. From- 
the records preserved in his family it is known that Kanakaraya enabled the realisa-- 
tion of a large sum by this means. Hussain Tahir Khan presented a palanquin 
fitted with silver fittings to the Mudaliar 'who was allowed to use it by the Governor.. 
He negotiated with the Maratha sardars in the country and went to Karikkal along* 
with the Governor in June 1741. 

Kanakaraya was always in prominent attendance at all State receptions. He* 
received personages, embassies and letters usually in the company of some Europeans,. 
Muthiappa Pillai and others. It is maintained by Monsieur Gnanou Diagou that 
Kanakaraya consistently advised Governor Dumas not to resort to measures of force,, 
but to carry out his objects by mere threats of force and by diplomacy. Kanakaraya 
was very straight — ^forward in his dealings with ail the merchants and the profits- 
earned by the Company from trade operations were never so large either before* 
Dumas’ Governorship or after it. He enjoyed the fullest confidence of Dumas and. 
was entrusted by him with the conduct of all negotiations with the Mussalman* 
powers and, particularly, with the measures leading to the acquisition of Karikkal. 
It is remarked by M. Gnanou Diagou that the French could not keep any other* 
places than those that were acquired in Dumas’s time, * 

Kanakaraya never showed any animus against the Hindu castes, but treatedi 
all communities alike without distinction of high or low birth, nor did he in any way 

(^) The Company had resolved on October 30, X737, to give Pedro Kanakaraya Mudaliar 
a present of a medal bearing the efh^ of the king and a gold chain and instructed the Governor 
to personally adorn him with these in the ];)resence of the Council at a meeting held for the pur- 
pose of rewarding those who had been sertuceable in securing the Charter for the mint. On the 
17th October 1738, when Kanakaraya was actually presented with the medal from the Com- 
pany, Banga Pillai somewhat spitefully added that “ although the grant is not in reality so great 
an honour as to fill one with pride, the medal having come from France will no doubt arouse' 
intense joy in the hearts of Kanakaraya Mudali and his kinsmen.” 
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concern himself with the faction fights of the Right and Left Hand groups. He always 
gave the Governor and the Superior Council impartial and conscientious counseL 
He was given the village of Alainhup^ccm BjBjaghir for his services. When presents 
from the great Nizamu’l-Mulk who was investing Trichinopoly in 1742 came, they 
were received with all honours by the Governor ; and in the reception Kanakaraya 
was naturally the first among the native gentry. He also played a prominent part 
*on the occasion of Nawab Anwaru’d-din’s visit to Pondicherry in September 1745. 
His last great service was when he consecrated the Church that he built in the village 
•of Redipalayam, to the east of Ollukkarai and in celebration of this invited members 
*of all communities to the festival and entertained them at a grand feast, the food 
.arrangements being made in strict conformity with the religious scruples of each 
caste. Ranga Pillai himself admits in his Diary that neither in the arrangements 
which Kanakaraya made, nor in the supplies which he procured was there anything 
wanting ; but he showed his personal jealousy in a later remark : — '' Although of a 
different persuasion, he (Kanakaraya) followed the practice of a Hindu ; assembled 
people of that religion ; and gave them a treat which afforded room for dispraise 
and derision, and every man gave vent to his criticisms as he saw fit. If he wished 
to conform to the rules of his Church, and the commands of his scriptures he should 
have entertained only the Europeans, Native Christians, Pariahs, and such others ; 
whose associations brought them in touch with his religion.” This comment was 
;actuated only by a mean sense of jealousy at the success of Kanakaraya’s entertain- 
:ment.(^) 

Down to his last illness in February 1746, when Kanakaraya was almost at 
death’s door, he enjoyed the full confidence of the Governor and the Superior Council. 
'Thus Mahfiiz Khan, son of Nawab Anwaru’d-din, desired to see Dupleix on his 
way to Trichinopoly at that time ; and Kanakaraya’s younger brother, Chinnah 
Mudali, was directed by the Governor to receive him aiid make arrangements. 
‘Gnanou Diagou points out the several good features of Kanakaraya’s career and 
-character in a note on the records that he prepared. Therein it is stressed that 
he promoted not only the export trade to Europe but also the trade with Asiatic 
ports ; and the profits of the Company were high during the years of his Courtier- 
ship. He carefully avoided creating or encouraging any occasion for misunderstand- 
ing between the French and the Indian powers and secured the good will of the latter 
•towards the Government at Pondicherry. The presents that he secured for himself 
and for Governor Dumas were certainly very large and great in value. A striking 
-contrast is also made of the effect and end of the Courtiership of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai with those of Kanakaraya ; and the former is declared to have ended in the 
•fall of Dupleix and in the collapse of French dominion, due to neglect of trade and 
too much of interference with the politics of the country powers, which the 
Courtier should have advised against. 

(^) In one place Ananda Ranga Pillai admits the reason of the animosity existing between, 
him and Kanakaraya Miidaliar in these words : “ You may remember all the mischievous acts 

of which he, out of sheer jealousy, was the author during the time of M. Hdbert. In spite of my 
unremitting efforts to act in accordance with his wishes, he still cherishes in his heart the old ill- 
feeling.” 
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Some Butch documents on the seige of Jinji and capitulation of Pondichenrf 

1692-93, A. B. 


[By K. A. Niiakanta Sastri, M.A.] 

The celebrated seige of Jinji (1690-97) by the Mughal Army under Zulfikar 
^an and the activities of Eajaram during the period have been described fully 

by Professor Sarkar in Chapter 51 of Ms History of Aurangzeb, VoL 5. The 
tiird volume of Memoires de Francois Martin (1934) and the learned introduc- 
tion to li from the pen of Froidevaux add many details to our knowledge of the 
period, though many of these had already been made known to students by 
Maeppelin/g book, La Compagnie des Indes Orientales et Francois Martin (1908). 
volume 4 of Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando Indicum published by Prof Stapel 
m 1985 contains some documents bearing on this phase of South Indian History, 
and though these ^ documents do not by any means alter the geiierar outline of 

the history of this well- worked period, they enable us to follow events with 

gmater precision than before at some points, and I think it may be useful to 
give brief siimmariesmf these documents here together with some comments 
indicating their sigmficance. 

The first of these documents is a letter from the Mughal Cliancellor Asad 
Mum to Laurens l it the Dutdi governor of Negapatam. The letter is dated 
14th June 1692 and its Dutch' translation is followed by au endorsement savincr 
that it was collated at Xegapatam and found correct bv tlie first clerk Albert 

van Meede on the 29tli January 1693. The following' is a summary of thia 

translation. J ^ ““ 

No. 543, dated 14th June 1692. 

Letter of Asad Khan, father of Zulfikar Khan, and Miigh.al Chancellor. 
The Dutch Governor Laurens Pit is ordered to watch Eama Eaia who.se fall'is 
imminent and_ w'ho is seeking an occasion for flight. Pit is to stop his flicrht 
and capture bm it possible which w-ould please the Emperor (Aurangzeb) very 

T- 1 ■ required to help Pit in this, 

vhieh they would be punished by the Mughal Court. (Voi. IV, p. 105 . 

_ ^ This order of Asad Khan w'as sought to be implemented by, liis son who in 
his turn issued an order in eleven copies to the persons in charge of the different 
coastal towns asking them to carry out the instructions of Laurens Pit on this 
account. The English factory at Madras was obviously not included in 

™ of it in the Madras Dtary and Oom.mUatwn 

f ub/ei i A "® ® to Elihu Yule 

of ApiM 1692 to the same effect as the Chancellor’s letter to Pit. These letters 

show how ignoraiM. or superbly indiff_erent Mughal diplomacy of the period was 
to the realities of the political conditions alike in -India and Europe. In India, 
ihe luteh^ gOTCnmi- Laurens Pit had been making strenuous efforts to gain 
tne support of Eajaram m his designs against the French from 1690.S which was 
Itself only a reflection of the hostilities in Europe between the Dutrdi and 
French wyich went on from 1689 to the Peace of Eyswick in 1697 ' Under 
such conditions to expect Pit to aid the Mughal forces ao-ainst Eaiarim and 
further to ask the French factors to help him to d o' so- wTs a Snchoty 
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exhibition of ignorance or Ifthf he'i^rof tts^^lrfngth 

Mughal when the empire was stiU apparently at xne le^ 

“V£“trMng fi™ dooBmente «l.te to the seige end cytee of Pontoto g 
& r° “?fhikedT; th?L?iS‘^n'S2' Sr^olr^ ani ComuUaih,. Bootc 

treaty ; _ ■ f 

Wo 558 dated 37th August 1693:— Bama Baja, who styled himself king o 
Jinjh had Vowed the French to fortify themselves in Pj^dicherry and to the 
•nnri.b of Teaenenatam. During the Nine years \l'ar, Pit (Jr.), tbe wutcn 
Svemor, took Lps to drive the French from the Coromandel coast and 
c-itbered ’a force of 17 ships and 1,600 men m August 1698. sought 

Bama Ea L’s support and offered him 42.000 gold Pagodas.4 The Dutch also- 
Sarted negotiations, but offered hardly half the surn offered by the French. 
Bama Bail played a waiting game for some time, but when 
troops and stowed that he meant business, he concluded the follomng anti 
ke^lih alliance with him. (Details from an unpublished letter of Pit dated. 
31st August to Batavia). 

Preamble: We, Bama Baja, King of the Maratha people, Euler of Jm]!- 
and Lord of many other lands, having seen the request ^d the desne of the 
Sltch Company (communicated to us by the Governor of Coromandel, Laurens 
S E^rao?dinary Councillor of India) regarding the French their enemies at 
Pondicherry (Puducheri) and their desire to attack them mth_ weapons, have 
judged it proper to allow them to do so in the manner detailed m the followmo 

articles : 

1. Dutch allowed to attack the French at Pondicherry by land and water- 
without any hindrance. 

2. A market or bazaar -will be established in the army of the Dutch for sale 
of provisions and other requirements. 

3. Promise to supply required number of horsemen and peons to Dutch 
Company on condition of their paying them. 

4. Necessary Coolies for the work on siege operations to be supplied on 

payment; Eama Baja’s representatives in the army held responsible for this and 
for reporting to him any shortcomings in this and other respects. 

S Kaagpelin p. 307. Martin, Memoires iii, p. 324. 

* This is in contradiction to Martin’s statements regarding his inability to find money 
to satisfy Bajaram’s demands, i'i, pp. 326. ff. 
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5. All property captured by the Butch after they capture Pondicherry shall 
IbO'theirs..: ' 

6. Puducheri, its fields, water coux‘ses, incomes, etc., made over to the 
;"Dutch. 

7. Also the town of Virampatnam and the mouth of the river likewise. 

8. Butch Company permitted to mint Gold, silver, Copper, etc. 

9. Toll free in all goods; no half-toll as in our lands. 

10. Undertaking to protect Butch in possession of Puducheri after they 
'•oapture it, against attacks from French or other enemies. 

11. (Last article). Eeeognition for himself and his heirs of Butch Proprietor- 
ship of Puducheri (after they capture it from French) and Subedars, Havildars, 

- etc., of Eama Eaja not to cause them any trouble, but be friendly and helpful, 
and privileges granted by Sivaji extended to this place also. (See cowls of 15th 
. July 1677, and 31 Jan. 1678 re — Tegenapatam). 

In return, Company to pay 21,000^ Pulihat Pagodas in three instalments — 
.5,500 when the Company's army camps before Puducheri, 5,500 when the 
‘bazaar has been installed and coolies supplied as noted before; 10,000 wh €|0 
Puducheri has been captured, (ib. 58— -61). 

The clauses of the treaty speak for themselves and show clearly how much 
'the Butch depended on it for their supplies and Commissariat arrangements 
during the siege of Pondicherry. M best efiorts on the other hand 

proved of no avail, he had no friends near about, and after a week's heavy 
bombardment Pondicherry had to capitulate and a summary of the terms of 
"the capitulation follows: 

No, S59, dated 6—8^ Beptemher 1693: Agreement between Francois Martin, 
Birector General of the Eoyal French Company over the Coromandel, etc. and 
Be La Eouche du Yigier (Commander) on the one side, and Hon'ble Laurens 
■ Pit encamped before Puducheri on the other ro surrender of Puducheri: 

1st, To surrender Puducheri fortress as it stood with its fortifications, 
/ammunition, monies, merchandise, etc., to Laurens Pit. 

9nd. The garrison, King's and Company's troops, and all ofl&cers to be 
allowed to retire next morniiig with military honours, colours flying, fuses lit 
etc., to the strand before the fortress where they will surrender arms and wait 
■in convenient places for embarking to France at earliest opportunity. 

Srd. They will be conveyed to Ceylon and Batavia in Butch ships to await 
transport to Europe from there. 

Mh. Beserters from the Butch to French excluded from the general terms. 
Inland soldiers and topasses to be allowed to go where they liked. 

5 til. All officers to transfer in gopd faith to the persons appointed by the 
Butch all the ammunition, money, 'articles in their respective charges — ^and 
: attest the transfer. 

6th, All mines, fortifications, batteries to be faithfully pointed out. 

7th. Arrangement re — civil propulation of Frenchmen, women and 

^ children. 

Sth. In case of Peace in Europe, Puducheri to be restored, though not the 
svillages given to the Butch by cowl from Native rulers. 


5 Martin gives this figure as 25,000 pagodas. 
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9th. Eeg'ulation of the quantity of baggage to be taken by the garrison and:, 
the manner of their transport to Europe. 

10th* Arrangement for Martin’s family remaining in India (San Thome) 
for a year and to be carried there with his belongings in Dutch vessels. Batavia 
to be consulted. 

lltK Priests of all denominations to be transported to Europe in Dutch 
vessels. 

12th, Contract void if good faith is broken in the transfer of goods referred - 
to in articles 1 and 5 above. 

13th. Both sides agree to be bound by these articles in good faith and not 
circumvent them by fraud or for technical flaws. (ib. pp. 61 — 67). 

The year 1693 was comparatively easy for Eajaram; Zulfikar Khan had been 
compelled to raise the siege of Jinji and withdraw to Wandiwash. And Baja- 
ram used his relative freedom to assist the Dutch in their enterprise against 
Pondicherry in the manner noted above. After the fall of Pondicherry, he 
heard from Laurens Pit of his success and of some small diflerences with the 
local representative of Jinji, and the following is a summary of Eajaram ’s reply 
to the Dutch governor: 

No, 560j dated 27th September 1693: Letter of Eama Baja in Marathi from 
Jinji to Laurens Pit. Your letter telling me of yo\ir success against French and 
their departure ; and of your differences with Swamiosie Panditar regarding 
surrounding lands. Our friendship must continue unimpaired and I am send- 
ing instructions for clearing up the position and seeing that these differences do ■ 
not recur, (ib. pp. 67-8). 

Zulfikar Khan when he returned to the siege of Jinji, confirmed the Dutch in 
their privileges in Pondicherry which they had- got from Eajaram as is evident ■ 
from the next document summarised below: 

No. 590, dated October 1695: Confirmation by Zulfikar Khan (who was • 
besieging Eama Baja in Jinji) of Dutch rights in Puducheri and 13 neighbour- 
ing villages (named) in the province of Valdavur. Mughal officers forbidden 
to have any concern, with, these places. {Ibid pp. 119 — 21). 

Lastly, for the sake of completeness, one more document from the collec- 
tion may be summarised so as to give an idea of how the Peace of Eyswick was ■ 
implemented with regard to Pondicherry and its neighbouring villages: — 

No. 607, dated 13th September — 2nd October, 1699: StapePs introduction: — • 
Article yiii of the Peace of Eyswick required the Dutch to return to the French 
everything captured outside Europe during the war. And the agreement of 
Martin to ask for only the Castle of Puducheri and not the villages conveyed 
to the Dutch by cowl from native princes was not now heeded. But the- 
authorities in India had their own accounts to settle ; the Dutch had spent 
much in improving Pondicherry, and negotiations began for the 'Sale’ of ’ 
Pondicherry and after 6 months ended finally in the following agreement between 
Martin and Weitnaw (Dutch Commander of Puducheri) and others including 
Laurens Pit. 

1st. Puducheri and all dependencies, including those the Dutch got from 
Eama Eaja, to be surrendered to Martin without exception and without any 
pretences being reserved for future. 

2nd. 16,000 Gold Pagodas, current coin, to be paid in three instalments, in- 
lieu of all Dutch claims on these lands. 
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3n'd: On payment of 8,000 pagodas, the Dutch should withdraw the watck 
kept at Cuddalore gate (of Pondi) and hand over the redoubt near Aryan 
Coopum. 

4th, Dutch troops and officers to stay till 8th October on which day they 
will hand over to Martin the redoubts, Keys of gates, etc. 

5tJu 'Ftom 8th October Martin to get control of trade, toll etc., of the- 
Puducheri. 

6t/i. Power of Attorney held from Negapatam to trade to be handed over 
to Martin by Weitnaw and Van der Burg. 

Undertaking to follow articles in good faith. 

8th, ’Four copies to be made, two in each language-, one set for French side 
and the other for Dutch. 

The whole is dated 13th September and signed bv Weitnaw and Martin 
among others. 

An addendum dated 2nd October acknowledging payment of 8,000 pa<^odas 
and executing Article 3 above. r - 

Approval of Governor General of Dutch India, dated 24th April 1700. 

(ib. pp. 16a-74). 
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SOME UNKNOWN EVENTS IN VENKOJFS CAREER. 

[By Dr. B.A. Saletore, M.A. Ph.D. (Lond.), D. Phil, (Giessen)] 

While we have some details concerning Raja Venkoji’s activities after his 
usurption of the throne of Tanjore we know practically little or nothing concerning 
ms doings before that event, especially during the last years of his father Shahji’s 
iue and before Venkoji’s drive to the south. It is the object of this paper to give 
■a few details relating to this phase of Venkoji’s life. The foUowing remarks are 
mostly based on contemporary literary and epigraphic evidence. 

Shahji had married two wives — Jijavai or Jiayi Jadhav by whom he had two 
sons, the_elder Sambhaji, and the younger Sivaji; and TukajiMohite, the mother 
oi Venkojd. It is said that Shahji neglected Jijabai, and lavished all his affection 
•and wealth on Tukabai and Venkojp. Shahji transferred his allegiance in AD 
1637 from the Imperial Mughal Government to that of the Bijapur Sultan* 
Muhammad Adil Shah. The latter, who was then planning a great expedition 
against Karnataka under the leadership of RanduUah Khan, promised to give Shahji 
certain jagirs in Karnataka for his loyal service. These comprised the districts of 
•Kolar, Bangalore, Hosakote, Ballapura, and Sira.® 

_ Shahji possessed at his death not only the above districts but, as Grant Duff 
maintains, also the fortress of Arni, Porto Novo, and Tanjore as well^. Grant 
Duff,_however, seems to entertain some doubts as regards the conquest of the last 
■principality®. But Karnataka tradition, as recorded by two later but reliable 
writers— Linganria and the Mysore ruler Kj-spa Raja Odeyar III,— ascribe its con- 
quest to Shahji himself. According to Linganna, Shahji, who tried in vain to bring 
■about a iiermanent reconciliation between the Bijapur Sultan (unnamed) and 
Sivajij found that the latter was bent on his anti-Bijapur activities; and unable 
himself to face the angry Sultan, went to the south along with his son Enkoji 
'(Venkoji), and captured the fortress of Canji and Candavuru in the neighbourhood 
•of Madura®. Now we know that it was in 1662 that Shahjialong with his son Venkoji 
visited Sivaji, and brought about the latter’s reconciliation with the Bijapur Sultan.’ 
That is to say, according to Linganna, Shahji’s drive to the south is to be placed in 
1662. 

In the Maisuru Rajara Vamsavali said to have been written by Kr^na Raja 
■Odeyar III of Mysore, we have the following interesting account of the conquest of 
Tanjore by the Marathas : — ^Finding that ow’ing to the prowess of the Mysore prince 
Kapthirava, it was unsafe to live in Bangalore, Sivaji (which name in theVamsavali 
is evidently an error for Shahji), marched to Tanjore where Vijaya Raghava Nayaka 
reigned. This ruler had become a devotee of a certain Telugu priest (unnamed), 
and renouncing his royal duties had assumed those of an ascetic. Shahji came to 

^Sabhasad, p. 6 ; 3Du£f, JUstovy of tho J^iccTotlidSy I, p. 98 (1918); Sarlcar, Sivoii ctTid his H’iTnes, 
p. 21, (2 ed.) 

®Sarkar, ibid* 

ibid, pp. 95-96. 

mids, p. 163. 

Hbid., p. footnote. 

»Lmganna, Keladinripavijayam, p. 151, According to the Muhammadan historians how. 
ever, the capture of, Ginjee is to be attributed to Mustafa Khan, the Bijapur commander-in. 
Chief, on December the 17th 1649. Sarkar, ibid,, pp. 39 — 41. 

’Duff, op, cit., I, p. 153. 



know of this, and placing a few horsemen in Bangalore, he went to Tan jore, drove- 
out Vijaya Raghava Nayaka, and laid the foundation of Maratha power in that city.^ 
Since we know that Venkoji'was the favourite son of Shahji, we have to assume- 
that he accompanied his father in the latter's expedition to Tanjore. If king 
Kir^ija Raja Odeyar is to be trusted, the conquest of Tanjore was effected in A.I>. 
16*62 when Vijaya Raghava Nayaka ruled.^ 

But we may note in the same breath that the conquest of Tanjore is generaEy 
attributed to Venkoji himself in 1676, when Vijaya Raghava Nayaka’s young 
prince Sengamaldas ruled, the real power having been entrusted to the latter’s- 
general Alagiri. It is said that Venkoji defeated General Alagiri, and usurped the 
Tanjore throne for himself.^ 

Leaving this discrepancy between the tradition of the Kanna digas and that of 
the Tanjore rulers as embodied in a work called Tanjavuruvaricantfa aside for the 
present, we may pass on to the narration of a few facts concerning Venkoji himself. 
On Shahji’s death, Sabhasad informs us, Venkoji received his father’s jagirs from 
the Bijapur Sultan.^ Shahji died in January 1664 w^hile out a hunting in the- 
village of Basvapattaiia on the banks of the Tungabhadra®. The Karnataka 
districts, and, we may presume, Tanjore as w’^ell, thus passed into the hands of Venkoji 
in 1664. Students of Maratha history are aware of the claims which Sivaji put for- 
ward to these paternal estates, the consequent estrangement that followed between 
himself and Venkoji, and the successful endeavours of Sivaji in reducing Tanjore^ 
to subjection®. These events are placed after Sivaji^s expedition to Ginjee and 
Vellore in 1677^, Buff asserts that it was in the same year 1677 that Sivaji took 
possession of Arni, Kolar, Bangalore, Hosakdte, Ballapura, and Sira, all the* 
jagirs of Shahji, from Venkoji.^ 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar calls these principalities No Man’s Land But 
that was not so. Every one of these principalities was under a paleyagara or chief- 
tain of the Elehanka-nad Prabhu House. It is enough if we give two examples to 
prove our statement — Kolar and Bangalore. In Kolar ruled the Avati-nad 
Prabhus and the Sugatur chieftains. Thus the cotemporary of Shahji was ImmadL 
Baire Gauda of Avati-nad in 1640 ; while the Sugatur chieftain was Imma di Cikka 
Raya Tammaya Gaudarayya in 1637 

Without entering into the details as to how these Kolar chieftains were worsted 
by the Bijapur generals, we may pass on to the more interesting question of Marata 
rule over Kolar. A stone inscription dated only in the cyclic year Isvara, Karttika, 
Bahula 12, which Rice correctly assigned to A.B. 1637, gives the name of the Maratha 
official placed over Kolar merely as 8rimania Besakulakarni Samaruia.^^ In 1653 
the Rajadhiraja Eajaraja Sambhaji Raja Maharaja’s son Kannarayaji Pandita is 
said to have made a specified gift of land to some one whose name is effaced in the 


^Maisuru-Bajara Vatmavcdi, I, p, 109 (Ed, by Ramakrishna Bow, Mysore, 1916). 
“Bomasundram, The Great Temple at Tanjore, p, 74. 

’Somasundaram, ibid., p. 3. 

^Sabahasad, op. cit., p. 80. 

op. cit., I, p. 163. Linganna, however, informs us that Shahji, while returning from 
the South to Bijapur, died of a disease in the neighbourhood of Sira. Linganna, op. cit., pp.l51- 
ISSr. 

*Sabhasad, ibid., pp. 89, 91-92, 

’Luff, ibid., I, pp. 228, 230, 231, 233, 234. 

*Luff, ibid., p. 231. 

“^Sarkax, op, oti., p. 348. 

^^Epigraphia CamaUca, X. Sd. 31, p. 183; KL. 247^ p. 69. 

^mid., X. Sd. 49, p. 185. 
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record^. TEe whole of the Kolar-Sime in 1654 was under Kanayaya Pant, who-* 
is styled in the stone inscription of that date as the Agent {IcafyakarUa) of the* 
Emperor Sambhaji. It is interesting to observe the titles of Sambhaji as given in 
this record. They were the following— Srimad Rajadhiraja Rajamanya Sri Sanibho|h 
Raja Wta-harajarayan.^ That Kolar continued to be under Sambhaji is proved by 
another^ stone inscription dated A.D. 1660, which registers a gift by Srimat 
Sembhaji (which is evidently an error for Sambhaji) Raja to a certain Antaraji 
Pandita/^, 

Who was this Sambhaji referred to in the above records ? It could only have 
been the eldest son of Shahji. But later Maratha tradition maintains that Sambhaji 
fell in 1649 in an attack on Kanakagiri which Shahji carried by assault.^ If the ^ 
contemporary stone inscriptions are true, then, it cannot be that Sambhaji died in 
A.I). 1649. Indeed, we have reason to believe that he continued to rule over Kolar ■ 
for many years afterwards. 

But in about 1662 the governorship of that district was placed under Venkoji ' 
This is proved by a stone epigraph dated only in the cyclic year Subhakrt, Caitra 
Suddha 5, but correctly assigned by Rice to A.D. 1662. In this record we are told 
that during the regime of Venkoji Raja [srimatu Enkoja JRajara mihike (pa) U] 
the havaUar in charge of the fortress of Rahadurga w^as called Baranaji Rajm.^ 

Venkoji seems to have governed the Kolai‘ district only for a very short time, 
for in the next year 1663 Sambhaji again appears as the governor of* Kolar. The 
stone inscription which gives ys this and other details, clearly says that Srimad 
Rajadhiraja Raja Sri Sambhaji Raja Saheb gave a specified gift of land to a certain 
citizen (named) in that year.® According to the above stone inscriptions, there- 
fore, Sambhaji was placed over Kolar from 1653 till 1663 with a break of about a 
year (1662), when Venkoji was appointed as its governor. 

Let us now turn to Bangalore. Within the jurisdiction of this district of 
Bangalore were Dodda BaUapura (the Ballapur of the Maratha historians) and 
Devanahalli — ^two small fiefs which again the ^Lvati-nad Prabhus had founded in^ 
the sixteenth century.'^ Sambhaji’s vieeroyalty extended over Rcdda BaUapura 
as w'ell. This is proved by a stoned record dated 1647 which mentions Sambhaji 
as governing over Dobba BaUapura.® Ten year^ later in 1657 Sahu Raja appears 
as the governor of Bangalore. He is given the foliowdng titles in a stone inscrip- 
tion of 1657— Ajaraka Khan, Maharaja, Raja Sri Sahu Raja Saheb.® In 1660 the 
Maratha viceroy is caUed merely Rajadhiraja Khavana Saheb-ayya.^® It cannot be 
made out to whom this name refers. In the next year 1661 Buhdoji Haipati Raya 
the son of Baioji Haipati Raya, wus the official placed over the Cannapattana . 
taluka of the same Bangalore district, according to a stone record of that date.^^ 


^ EpigrapUa Camatica X, Mb., 154, p. 111. 
» M, C, X. Kl. 193, p. 60, textj, p. 68, 

176, p, 67. ' 

* Sarkar, op. pp. 20, 42. 

5 E, 0. X. Sd. 47, p. 185. 

« Ibid,, XL 219, p. 63. 

’ Ibid., IX. Intr., p. 26. 

8 E. C., IX. D. B. 28, p. 64. 

2 Ibid., IX. Nl. 69. p. 46. 

10 IX. Op. 26, p. 139. 

IX. Cp. 68, p. 145. 
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Excepting in OE© record cited above, Venkoji does not figure in the list of 
- viceroys placed over the Kolar and Bangalore districts. Sabhasad tells ns that he 
was in Candavurn.^ In 1676 we know that Venkoji confirmed the grant of Nega- 
"patam to the Dntch.^ But in the next year (1677), as related above, he had lost 
^aU his paternal jagirs in Karnataka which Sivaji had conquered from him.^ Sir 
• Jadnnath Sarkar tells us that in 1678 Venkoji received back all the Karnataka 
jagirs from Sivaji.** It was obviously due to the reconciliation brought about 
between the brothers by Venkoji’s wife Bipabai, as is alleged in the Sinadigvijapa- 
bakhaK^ 



Venkoji was now firmly planted on the throne of Tanjore. His claims over 
* the Karnataka which he had received as a gift from Sivaji, were now melting 

•.into thin air. For in the neighbourhood of these jagirs had arisen one of the most 
celebrated of Karnataka rulers, and one of the most formidable enemies of the 
Marathas. This was the famous king of Mysore Cikka Deva Raya, who reigned 
from 1672 till 1704.® A very elaborate copper-plate grant of this monarch dated 
: in 1686 informs us that that ruler scored a number of victories over the Marathas. 
We are told in that record that '‘As formerly of Hari incarnate of Rama, subdued 
'(that) Khara Dusana and other giants, so (now) did he, incarnate as Cildsia Deva, 
subdue in Paneavati Dadoji, Jaitaji, and others in the form of Marathas. Sambhu 
lost his valour. .. .Ekoji was deserted by all, when the mighty Cikka Deva Raja, 
having slain Dadoji, having cut off all the limbs and slit the noses of Jaitaji and 
. Jasavanta, set forth for war.”? 


This defeat inflicted on Venkoji by Cikka Deva Raja seemed to have followed 

• the latter’s great victory over Sivaji himself. We infer this not only from the above 
record dated 1686 in which in an earlier context Cikka Deva Raya is described as 
having " put to flight Anantoji then to have defeated the Marathas of Paneavati 
'(which was evidently Kasik), and, finally, to have won the victories mentioned 
above over Sauibhu and Venkoji, but also from a later record dated 1772 which 
•■expressly tells us that Cikka Deva Raya first defeated Sivaji and then Sambhu and 
“Venkoji. When, taking to be Maya, or Sambara, or the son of Ravana (Indrajit) 
"the rulers of the countries around Agra, Delhi, and Bhaganagara had with fear 

brought tribute and placed it before him saying, ' Victory ! My Lord ! and thus 

• swollen with pomp the famous Sivaji came, he {i,e, Cikka Deva Raja) humbled his 
■ pride and gained the title of apriiim-vira, Sambhu’s valour came to a stop, Kutupu- 
; Shah lost all hope, even Ikkeri Basava was disgraced, Bkoji was deserted by all, 

when the mighty Cikka Deva Raya, having slain Dadoji, and cut off all the limbs and 
r slit the noses of Jaitaji and Jasavanta, set forth for war.”^ 

We have now to identify the generals mentioned m the above records, and 
incidentally verify the statements referring to Venkoji, by adducing contemporary 
literary evidence in support of our assertions. The three Maratha generals mentioned 
above, viz,, Dadoji Jaithaji, and Jasavanta, were the commandants under Venkoji 
.‘Stationed in the different quarters of Karnataka. We prove this from the writings 

^ Sabhasad, op, cit, p. 89. 

^ Bangaeharya, A Topographical List of Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, II, p. 1347. 

® Duff, op, ciU, T, p, 231, op cit, 

* Sarkar, op, ciL, p. 352. 

® Farasiiis, AUihasiha Sangrdha, I, pp. 37-39, Duff, ibid,, I, p, 234, 

® Bice, Mysore and Ooorg from the Inscriptions, p. 126. 

? B, <7. Ill, Sr. 14, p. 11. 

Ibid,, Sr. 64, p. 20. 
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of one of the court-poets of King Cikka Deva Eaya byname Tiruma]ar 3 rya (1645— 
1706).! This •well-known Kannada author wrote a work called Apratimavimcantra 
in honour of king Cikka Deva Raya, one of whose titles was, as related above,, 
Apratimavira which he secured after his victory over Sivaji. Tirmuiaryya informs- 
us in this worK, that Venko jihad placed Esavanta (i.e., Jasavanta)oveV Posavuru 
(Hosavuru, or Hosuru), while at Rharamapuri were stationed Kara ji, Jaitaji and 
IDMaji.^ On the strength of the record dated 1686 cited above, it may be main- 
tained that it was in that year that Cikka Deva Raya wnn victories over Dadaji,. 
Jaitaji, and Jasabanta. 

In the next year (1687), according to the later work Maisnrurajarammsatali, . 
Cikka Deva Raya conquered the remaining strongholds under Venkoji-Hosuru itself, 
Kandikere, Tyagamaudala, Sankhagiri, Manugonde, Vamaluru, and Dharmapuri.^ 
If w^e accept 1687 as the date of the foundation of the Tanjore principality by Venko- 
ji»^ then, it may be conjectured that that ruler counterbalanced the loss of his 
father’s Karnataka jo by the establishment of a richer principality in Tanjore 
where his successors continued to rule for nearly 179 years. 

^ Karnataka Kavi-carite, II, p. 461. 

^ Trmmalaryya, Apratimaviracaritrat pp. 75, 83, (Mysore 1931). 

® Maisururajaravamsamli, I, p. 107. 

* O/. Somasundaram, pp. ai.v p. 75. 

® Somasundaram,i6id., p. 3. 
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WHEN DID SIVAJI START HIS CAREER OP INDEPENDENCE ? 


(ByMr. a V. Apte,BA) 

Two different approaches are nsnally made to the problem. One is that Shivaji 
"was crowned in 1674 A.D. and consequently the date of this Coronation must be 
regarded as the first day of Shiva ji’s independent career ; and since there is no 

• ambiguity regarding this date, the starting point of Shivaji’s independence is not a 
problem at alL 

The other approach would be on the lines of the statements in the Bakhars. 
‘ Chitnis, for example, definitely asserts that Shivaji began his political career when 
he was only twelve years of age. If we are to believe the account in Shivdigwijaya 
Shivaji was an uncommonly precarious boy and refused to salam the Bijapur emperor 
: in his seventh year. It was even then that he slew a butcher with his sword for the 

• sake of rescuing a cow. 

None of these views, I am afraid, vill stand the test of a proper scrutiny. 

The Coronation ceremony was obviously a formal declaration or rather an 
open assertion of Sovereignty, the final touch to the achievement and not the beginn- 
ing of Shivaji’s independent career. We must, therefore, trace our way backwards 
to find out the first stage of that important aspect in his life. 

For full four years before 1674 A.D. Shivaji was engaged in waging war not 
only against the Mughals but against the Bijapur Sultan as well. He must have been 
therefore an independent power already in 1670 A.D. It is true that before 1670 
Shivaji conducted himself, to all outward appearance at least, as a vassal of the 
Mughals for 5 years. But this subordinate position was imposed upon him by his 
treaty with Jaysingh in 1665 A.D. -which again came in the wake of a few years 
of trouble that Shivaji gave to the Mughals as an open enemy. In fact the sack of 
Surat in 1664 and the attack on Shaistakhan in 1663 can not be otherwise construed 
and are immistakabie proofs of Shivaji’s status as an independent political autho- 
rity. The Mughals themselves have left a landmark of their owm recognition of 
Shivaji’s independence from Bijapur and it is in the form of a letter addressed by 
Aurangzeb himself to Shivaji. 

Aurangzeb's letter to Shivaji on the 23rd April 1657 A.D. (Raj VoL 8 ; No. 5} 
clearl3?' states that Shivaji was to retain the forts that he had already seized from the 
Bijapur Kingdom and was to add some new forts like Dabhole in the Konkan, A 
careful reading of contemporar}^ letters definitely points to the conclusion that in 
1657 Shivaji -was already regarded as a rebel against the Sultan of Bijapur his former 
liege lord and that Aurangzeb -wanted to use him in his war against that state. Thus 
a study of Shivaji's relations with the Mughals can indicate, at best, one extreme 
limit only. For ascertaining the exact \’'ear we must explore farther not the Mughal 
system, but the Bijapur sj^stem in which apparently Shivaji was originally a planet ; 
that is to B&y we must find out when he ceased to be a vassal of the Bijapur Court, 
or, in other w^ords when the Bijapur Court openly st^ded him as a rebel. 

Bakhars, as already mentioned, state that Shivaji was removed from Bijapur 
to Poona Shahaji because even as a boy Shivaji could not be forced to observe the 
formalities at the Bijapur Court. But w’e can not depend upon the statements in 
the Bakhars which were wiitten more than a century after the demise of Shivaji 
- and take this as the beginning of his independence. 
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Shiva-Bharat contemporary epic poem, says that Shivaji was sent by Shahaji 
from Bangalore to Poona when he was twelve years of age offering this as another 
probable occasion for the same event. Sabhasad Bakhar adds its own weight to 
this supposition by stating that Dadoji Kondadeo brought him to Poona along with 
Jijabai. But it is known that at Poona Shivaji was under the supervision of Dadoji 
up to 1647 A.B. and that it was only after Dadoji’s 'death that he was obliged to 
act on his own initiative in the management of Shahaji’s Jagir on the Poona side*. 
His capture of Kondhana or Sinhagad in 1647, presumably after Dadoji’s death. 
(Shivacharitra Pradeep ; page 55) may thus become a crucial point in this discussioni. 
and Is as yet an unsolved problem. We do not know in what capacity Shivaji took 
possession of the fort. If Shivaji simply wanted to step into Dadoji’s position who* 
was undoubtedly acting as a specially appointed Siibhedar of Shahaji at Kondhana,. 
his action ought not to have created any row at the Bijapur Court. And if the* 
appointment of the successor to Dadoji did not rest with Shahaji but with the Bijapur 
Court then Shivaji's seizure of Sinhagad was certainly an objectionable procedure*. 
But the point seems probably to have been ambiguous and Shivaji might have taken, 
advantage of this ambiguity . Whatever the facts in this particular episode may be* 
we can not however accept as true, the statement of the Bakhars that Shahaji was. 
imprisoned- at this time because of his son Shivaji’s acting as a rebel on the Poona, 
side. Shiva-Bharat and Muhammad Kama (both contemporary works) definitely 
assert that Shahaji was imprisoned for his insubordination to the Bijapuri general! 
Mustafa Khan ; and Shivaji w^as forced to give up the fort of Sinhagad to Hjapur 
authorities for securing the release of his father Shahaji. This clearly proves that , 
up to 1647 at least when Shahaji was released Shivaji obeyed the orders of his father ; 
that is, he was acting as his agent in administrative matters. 

For full 6 years after this Shivaji seems to be acting in the same capacity. More- 
than 20 original and contemporary papers are available in Marathi (Raj. XV, XX 
and Shiva-Charitra Sahitya) supporting this view. Two of them deserve special 
mention. It seems that Neelkantharao died in 1654 A.D. and his sons approached 
Shivaji who was at Poona for the continuance of the Jagir in connection with the* 
management of Purandar fort. Shivaji reported the whole matter to Shahaji who^ 
was in Karnatak as one would report to one’s legitimate superior and Shahaji issued 
the necessary orders to Neelkantharao’s sons. A separate letter of assurance by 
Shivaji also is available. These letters (Shiva-Charitra Sahitya Nos. 87 and 88) go- 
to prove that Shivaji was acting only as the agent of Shahaji upto 1654 A.D. 

A careful perusal also of the available Marathi letters relating to Shahaji and 
Shivaji discloses the same fact from another angle of vision. Thus the important 
fact that Shahaji’s orders to officers of the Poona and Supa Districts are available * 
only upto the end of 1655 A.D. is worth considering. While we have scores of letters,, 
by Shahaji to officers of the Poona District before 1655, ix,, between 1636 and 1655, 
we have not got a single letter by Shahaji after the 6th December 1655 (Shi. Chao.. 
Sahi.No.140). 

The fact is significant. It is just possible that it might be indicative of the vir- ■ 
tual assumption of independence by Shivaji after 1655 A.D. Shahaji was a noble- 
man of the Bijapur Court and his loyalty to the Court there would not allow him to * 
carry on correspondence with Shivaji or issue orders to officers at Poona who were^ 
henceforth acting under Shivaji. 

We know from the Jedhe Chronicle that Shivaji captured the Raigad and several 
other forts and changed their names (t.e., substituted Sanskrit names for Persian, 
on^) in 1656. An original mahajar written on the 21st March 1657 (Raj. XVII,. 
No. 10) gives names of 8 ministers Peshwa, Sabnis, Surnis, Sarnaubat, etc., at the * 
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Court of SMvaii, another evidence of growing independence. We can therrfore 
assert that 1656 A.D. must be regarded as the beginning of Shivaji s independent 
career. 

But we need not depend upon merely deductive evidence.^ We have a 
positive proof also. Among the papers that were available at the historical exhibi- 
tion in the B. I. S. M. at Poona in 1938 several persian farmans were seen in the col- 
lection of a gentleman from Hyderabad Deccan. 4 Ram] an 

Hiiri 1068, 27th May 1658 A.D, was issued by All Addshah to bhaha]i. It was- 
read and explained by Mr. G. H. Khare the Curator of the Mandal before the members’- 
of the fortnightly meeting on 9th August 1939. The farman purports to st^e that 
Shahaji need not worry himself about the objectionable conduct of his son bhivaji, 
because the Court knows Shahaji to be a loyal servant, etc. 

This clearly goes to prove that Shivaji was known to be a rebel at the Court of 
Bijapur before 1658 A.D. 

We can therefore take the year 1656 as very nearly the beginnmg of Shivajf s 
career of Independence. 




HISTOEICAL SETTING OF A GRIEVOUS EPISODE— TRAGEDY OF MASTANI 


(By Mr, Vasant Dinanaih Rao, M.A., XLB,,) 

I have attempted in this paper to present a brief account of a tragic episode 
from the Maratha history— the romance of Bajeerao and Mastani— as revealed by the 
■authentic historical records of the Peshwa period. The accounts, hitherto published 
of Mastani, the famous mistress of the illustrious peshwa Bajeerao Ballal, are mostly 
based on imaginative and conjectural material, no attempt having been made so far to 
explore the mines of historical records throwing light on the incidents of her life, 

1 ha¥e tried to glean from the available historical records and meagre though the 
light thrown by these on her life may be, it will help to understand and appreciate 
properly the role played by this lady in the life of one of the greatest personalities 
of the Maratha history. 

Origin of Mastani — 

The origin of Mastani is shrouded in mystery. No less than thr^ theories 
about her origin are current and it would be worth our while to examine each of 
these in the light of historical material supporting it. 

(1) According to the first theory, Mastani was a courtezan in the keep of a 
Muslim sardar, Shahjatkhanny name. She was found by Bajeerao’s brother Chimaji 
Appa while attempting to commit suicide by swallowing poison and was dissuaded 
from the suicidal attempt by him on his assurance that his brother Bajeerao would 
accept her as his mistress on his return from Bundelkhand, The solitary piece ot 
historical evidence in support of this theory is the account given in Feshvras 
Bakhar^. In the absence of any further historical corroboration of this account^ and 
"there being very little evidence as to who was this Shahjatkhan and how Chimaji 
.Appa happened to come across his courtezan, this theory is hardly acceptable. 

(2) According to the second theory, Mastani was the daughter of the Nizam 
-who on the advice of his wife presented her to Bajeerao after performing a mock 
ceremony of her marriage with a dagger (IQianjeer), hoping thereby to promote the 
diploma-bio relations with the Marathas. This theory has for its basis an account 
contained in a letter embodied in Kavyetihas sangraha®. This too, like the previous 
one, is not supported by any further historical evidence and hence not worthy oi 
much credit. 

(3) The third and universally accepted theory is that Mastani was either a 
eourtezan at the darhar of King Chhatrasal of Bundelkhand oi his illegitimate 
daughter (probably the latter) and that she was given to Bajeerao by Chhatrasal as 
a token of gratitude for the signal services rendered by the former to the latter m 
repelling the invasions of Mohmedkhan Bangash on Bundelkhand. This theory 
is corroborated by an account given in a Marathi baldiar^. PogsonS and General 
Bricrgs® support this theory. Bao Bahadur Parasnis’^ refers to a genealogical account 
■got'^diroctly from the descendants of Mastani as supporting this theory. Pand it 

’•According to Poshwanolii Bakliar (Sohani) Shahjatklian was a sardar of the Delhi Em- 
peror sent against Nizam. 

^Ibid. 

® Kavyetihas Sangraha, Patre, Yadi vagaire, page 499. 

4 An old Maratha Bakhar of 1836, quoted by Parasnis. 

® Pogson’s Boondelas, page 108 (Published 182^. , i /iQ-on 

’ s pamily accounts of the Peshwa Sardars by General Bnggs, Besident of Satara. (1821). 

Quoted by Parasnis in Bharatwarsha Aitihasik Chandra, page 90. 

7 Genealogical Table of the Peshwa Eamily including its Mohomedan Branch of Banda. 
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Kalidas in his Nibandha Chandrika^ aUudes to an old history of BundelMiand written 
in Urdu as giving a similar account of the origin of Mastani. Unfortunately this" 
Urdu book is not available. This theory is thus supported by historical evidenc©> 
as well as by common tradition. It must however be accepted with caution in the 
absence of substantial direct historical evidence. 

In addition to the above theories about the origin of Mastani, I propose to put. 
forth a new theory? of her origin, which has for its basis an account contained in a 
letter found in the Peshwa Daftar.^ This letter is unsigned and the identity of itS' 
writer camiot he ascertained therefrom. From its language and phraseology, it 
appears to have been written to Bajeerao by some Muhammadan (possibly a slave 
dealer). It is suggested by this letter that Mastani was a slave girl either purchased 
or taken forcibly by Bajeerao from some slave dealer. This new theory is indeed, 
a highly speculative one, based as it is on an unsigned and obscure letter. .This is 
quite plausible, however, if we look to the social conditions of the time which allowed 
slave trafficking (regulated, of course, by certain rules). Some of the letters from 
the Peshwa Daftar throw much interesting light on the slave trade of the time.® 

Whatever be the origin of Mastani, she had undoubtedly entered into Bajeerao 's 
life some time in 1729 or 1730. The earliest reference to her in the historical records 
is to be found in a letter dated 14th February 1730, ^ containing a statement about 
the costs of dresses presented to Mastani on the occasion of the marriage of Nanasaheb 
(Bajeerao 's eldest son). In 1733 or 1734, Mastani bore a son to Bajeerao who was* 
named Samsher Bahadur. There is no direct evidence of the date or year of Samsher ’s 
birth, but it can be ascertained from certain old sources® that he died at the battle of 
Panipat in 1761 at the age of twenty-seven. Computing backwards from this year, 
we get 1734 as the year of Samsher’s birth. The birth of Samsher was an important 
landmark in the Mfe of Mastani in as much as it brought about an amelioration in 
* her statu s in the Peshwa family. This is seen from the fact that a separate apartment 

for the residence of Mastani was built in the Peshwa’s palace in 1736.® Mastani 
at this time seems to have enjoyed a status of equality with Bajeerao ’s la^ul wife 
Kashibai, as can be inferred from a letter written by Baburao Earn Fadnis (father 
of the famous Nana Fadnis) stating that no distinction was made between 
Kashibai and Mastani.’ 

For some years (upto the beginning of the year 1739 to be precise) things went 
on smoothly and the domestic peace of the Peshwa family remained unruffled in 
spite of the presence of Mohammadan mistress in the Palace. Clouds however 
began to gather on the horizon, threatening the domestic tranquillity of the Peshwa 
household when about the nadddle of 1739, there began talks about the celebration 
of the thread ceremony of Eaghunath and marriage of Sadashivrao. Bajeerao had 
been for many years past leading a licentious life freely indulging in the strictly 
forbidden vices of drinking and eating flesh and openly associating with a Mohamma- 
dan mistress. These licentious habits of Bajeerao, the result of the long and constant 
contact with the pleasure loving people of the north were so far connived at. But- 


1 Nibandha Chandrika by Pandit Kalidas, published 1884. 

® Peshwa Dafter, Vol. 9, letter 36. 

® Peshwa Dafter, VoL 42, Letter 16 and Vol. 43, Letter 51. 

Vol. 30, letter 363. 

® Pogson’s Boondelas page, 108. Family accounts of Peshwa Bardars by General Briggs* 
^ Pant-Pradhan Shakawali page, 6. 

^ Peshwa Dafter, Vol. 18, lettet 12. 
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mow when the priestly class of Poona was consulted in the matter of the 
proposed thread and marriage ceremonies at Peshwas’ house, they took this oppor- 
tunity of strongly protesting against the unorthodox and licentious course of the 
voluptuous enjoyments pursued by Bajeerao and flatly refused to associate with him 
in any religious ceremonies* 

for Mastani now ; for the whole blame for Bajeerao’s licentious- 
ness was thrown on the head of Mastani by the elderly members of Peshwa family. 
Cbimaji Appa and Nanasaheb believing the licentiousness of Bajeerao to be due to 
his contact with Mastani^ saw no other way of ending the deadlock hut to separate 
Mastani from Baj eerao. The first step in this direction was taken by placix^g sentries 
round the apartments of Mastani to make it impossible for her to have access to 
Bajeerao.^ Bajeerao thereupon left Poona and went to Patas.^ Mastani, how ever 
seems to have managed to escape from her palace on about 24th November 1730 
and joined Bajeerao at Patas,^ 

Matters stood thus when the Maratha Sardar Mahadajeepanta fcr whcm Bajeerao 
entertained high regard, was dispatched to Patas by Bajeerao’s mother to persuade 
Ixim to give up his licentious mode of life.^ Mahadajee succeeded in persuading 
Bajeerao to send Mastani back to Poona. ^ It also appears that Bajeerao took a 
vow not to drink. This did not, however, improve matters. Bajeerao was ill 
,at ease on account of his separation from Mastani® and still persisted in the wild 
course of debauchery. Chimaji in a letter to Nanasaheb disgustingly refers to the 
growing licentiousness of Bajeerao and suggested that nothing short of total removal 
of Mastani would remedy matters.® It appears that Mastani though sent to Poona, 
was communicating with Bajeerao.^® She was again interned in the palace and 
n.11 communications between her and Bajeerao w^ere stopped.^^ Bajeerao, smitten 
with pangs of separation, promises to give up drinking if Mastani is restored to 
him,^^ Chimaji Appa, however, has no longer any faith in such promises of Bajeerao 
.and feels sure that Bajeerao’s remaining with Mastani w^ould, instead of improving 
matters make them worse. 

By the beginning of the year 1740 it appears to have been finally resolved by 
Chimaji Appa and Nanasaheb to take steps to bring about a complete separation 
between Bajeerao and Mastani. Mastani w^as still under a strict watch and she 
eeems to have even gone on a hunger strike as a protest against her confinement.^® 
Nanasaheb in a letter^® to Chimaji Appa intimates to him of her hunger strike and 
asks for further instructions as to how he should proceed in the matter. It appears 
that they had decided upon arresting her and Chimaji instructs Nanasaheb to gain 
her ccnfidence to facilitate her arrest.^’ 


1 Peshwa Dafter Vol. 9, letter 3(). 

2 Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane, Vol. 6 Purandare Rojamshi by Rajawade, page SO. 

3 Ibid, 

^Ibid, 

'® Aitihasik Gharchya, Itihas Sangraha, pages 9, 8, 11. 

^Ihid. 

Ibid. ■ 

8 Peshwa Bafter, Vol. 9, letter 35. 

® Peshwa Baiter, Vol. 9 letter 30. 

^^Ibid. . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

12 Peshwa Baftor, Vol. 9, letter 31. 

^^Ibid. 

Peshwa Baiter, Vol. 30, letter 334. 

^^Ibid. 

Satara Papers, Vol. 2, letter 275. Aitihasik Charcha Itihas Sangraha, page 10. 
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Wliile Mastani’s arrest was trader contemplation by Nanasabeb and Cbimaji,, 
King Shahu wbo seems to bare been informed of the plan, warned them through 
the royal secretary Govind Khanderao Chitnis against taking such drastic 
measures.^ Shahu does not seem to hold Mastani responsible for Bajeerao’s 
licentiousness and forbids harm being done to her.^ He indeed advised 
the restoration of Mastani to Bajeerao.^ Inspite of this royal weaning Naiiasaheb 
arrested Mastani in the Parvati gardens and arranged to keep her in close confine- 
ment in the Palace. ^ It seems that it was originally planned to keep her confined 
in some distant and inaccessible fort which indicates that Nanasaheb and Chimaji 
apprehended Bajeerao’s intervention.^ Nanasaheb informs Chimaji about the* 
arrest of Mastani by a letter dated 26th January 1740.® This letter throws a 
good deal of light on the circumstances of Mastanfs arrest and the plans of’ 
Nanasaheb and others in this respect. Nanasaheb statement in the letter to the* 
effect that no force had to he used at the time of her arrest indicates the preparedness^ 
on his part to have resort to violence if necessary in effecting the arrest.^ The- 
assurance given by Nanasaheb in the same letter that she (Mastani) would not be 
put to death suggests the extent to which they were prepared to go in carrying out 
their plan.® Nanasaheb however was afraid that the repercussions of this step 
on Bajeerao might be so strong as to drive him to attempt to force her release®* 
or commit suicide. 

AE this was being planned^ when Bajeerao was still away from Poona. Even 
though it was quite possible to force the liberation of Mastani by resort to armed 
force, he wisely abstained from such a step preventing thereby the sowing of seeds 
of domestic strife and civil war. Nanasaheb and Chimaji as remarked above did 
in fact apprehend a move in this direction from him.^® Even Mastani had simffar 
apprehensions, but she gave a solemn promise to Nanasaheb not to leave the palace 
without his permission.^^ 

This forced separation of Mastani from Bajeerao, however, failed to appease 
the Brahmin priests of Poona who stoutly refused to officiate at the thread and 
marriage ceremonies at the Peshwas’ house while Bajeerao was present. In the 
circumstances these ceremonies had to be performed in his absence in February 
1740. This was too much for Bajeerao who ^as already deeply afilicted by Mastani’a 
separation and in sheer disgust and dispair he made for Burhanpur on 7th March 


1 Peshwa Daffcer, Vol. 9, letter 32. 

2 lUd. 

Ibid. 

* Aitihasik Oharciia Itihas Sangraha, page 12 (Mastanieha Sliewat). 


Itihas Sangraha, Aitihasik Tipane. 

Panta pradhan Shakawali page 7. Peshwa Bafter, Vol. 9, letter 37. 
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Chlmaji Appa now realized the fntUity of the forced separation between Bajeerao* 
and Mastani and advised Nanasaheb to release Mastani and send her to Bajeerao? 
This advice was not however, immediately acted npon by Nanasaheb who instead of 
sending Mastani,^ sent Kashibai'' (Bajeerao ’s wrife) - .to. him. ' The strain of mental 
agonies was too: great for Bajeerao who had a sudden breakdown' while on the bank' 
of the river Narfeda and died three days later. ^ Fate willed that the life of this 
great Peshwa, to wiiom the great Maratha empire owed much of its glories sliould 
end in an unrelieved tragedy ; even he was denied the comfort of having by his- 
side during his last moments Ms beloved mistress for w^hom it may be said with 
truth he sacrificed his life. Mastani was released from her captivity and aliow'ed 
to proceed to meet Bajeerao;® hut it was too late. She received the news of 
Bajeerao ^s death on her at Pabal, about 30 miles aw^ay from Poona. The shock 
was too great for her and she died immediately on the receipt of the grievous news. 
It is not known how Mastani met her end ; she might have died of heart-failure or 
might have committed suicide by swallowing the poison ring w^hich the ladies of 
those days always used to carry about their persons. The fact of her end at Pabal 
is, however, corroborated by her tomb which can still be seen at the village . Thus 
ended this tragic episode in the life of one of the greatest soldiers of Maratha perkd^ 

^ Ueshwa Dafter, Vol. 9 letter 33. 

® Teahwa Dafter VoL 22, letter 146. Panta Pradkan Skakawali, page 7. 

8 P@shwa Dafter Vol. 9, letter 33. 
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District Town Panchayat oi Ancient Bengal. 

[By Dr, D.R. Bhandarkar, M.A, Ph.D.] 

At present no traces of the old Pahchayat system are found anyiv^here in Bengal, 
and it is believed that it was never prevalent in this Province, The find of the 
Damodarpur and kindred copper plate inscriptions forces us — ^how^ever to re-consider 
this matter. The Damodarpur Plates are five in number, and are all connected 
with the Vishaya or District of Kotivarsha and Bhuhti or Province of Pundra- 
vardhana has been identified with Mahasthan in the Bogra District and Kotivarsha 
with Bangarh in the Dinajpur District, Bengal. Now, it is worthy of note that 
these records register the orders of the AdMkarna of the Kotivarsha adhisthana 
to certain village oificials in regard to the conveyance of certain lands. Let us 
in the first place determine the exact sense of these terms. First what is an 
adhikarana ? It is generally taken in the sense of ‘ a Court of Law ’ or adminis- 
tration of Justice But this seems to be the narrow sense of the term. In 1903-04 
w’-hen T. Bloch excavated Basarh, the ancient Vaisali, he lighted upon many seals 
of the early Gupta period, bearing such legends as Kumar arnaty-adhikaraThasya, 
Bal-adhikaranasya, Sri-ranabhaTidaggar-adhikaranasyaj Dandapas-adhikaramspa and 
so forth and so on.^ This shows that the term adhikarana was used in the sense of 
Kacchari or Kachhari, ‘a town-house ", ‘an— office for transacting public business, 
that is, ‘ any court of administration, judicial, customary, ecclesiastical or military. 
Let us now see w^hat court of administration is referred to in the Da modal pur Plates. 
It is true that most of these Plates have lost their original seals. Fortunately one 
has been preserved which clearly calls it KotivarsKadhislithari’adMkamna, that is, 

‘ Office of the District Towm of Kotivarsha This show^s that adJmhthana here 
denotes the principal town of a district, in this particular case, the district town of 
Kotivarsha. Let us proceed one step further. In ah these plates except one the 
personnel of the Town Board has been specified. To take the earliest two of them, 
they refer themselves to the reign of Kumaragupta and are dated 442-43 and 447-48 
A.D, Further, this Board is mentioned as being composed of Vetra varman as presi- 
dent and Dhritipala, Bandhumitra, Dhirtimitra and Sambapala as constituent 
members. Five members thus constituted this Beard; in other w’^ords, it was a 
vertiable Panchayat. The president of this Beard, as w-e have just seen, was Vetra - 
varman, who w^as a Kumaramatya by designation but w^ho w^as appointed, w-e are 
told, by Chiratadatta who w’as the Upari or Governor of the PundravardhanaBte^^i 
or 1^0 vince. He was thus a nominee of the state. But what about the oth er members 
of the Board ? The first of these, Dhritipala, w^as the Nagara-sreshthin ; the second, 
Bandhumitra, Sarttbavaha ; the third, Dhritimitra, Prathama Kulika ; and the 
fourth, Sambapala, Prathama -Kayastha. Of these the Hagarasreshthin has 
survived in the modern Hagarsheth of Gujarat. “ In all the chief centres of trade 
says the Bombay Gazetteer^ “ some of the leading Vania capitalists, under the name 
of mahajans or great men, form a merchant guild. The guild fixes the rates cl 
exchange and discount, and levies fees on certain transactions, spending the pic- 
ceeds on humane and religious objects. The head of their community, the nagar- 
sheth or city merchant, w?^as formerly a man of much powder and importance, though 
of late years, with the dacay of his functions, his influence has been much reduced.” 
This clearly shows that up till some time ago, the nagatasreshthin wus the head 
of all the artisan guilds of the district town. And this suits here exceedingly well. 
As regards Sarttbavaha it is scarcely neccessary to point out that the term denotes 

AMJ,,An.Rep.AQOZm,j>p.llOa.ndU. 

^VoL IX. Pt. I, pp. 95-96; Hopkin’s etneZ JVew;, pp. 178-79. 
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the leaders of caravans. Those -who have read the Buddhist India of the late Prof, 
Rhys Davids need not he told that even in the sixth century B.C. ''there were 
merchants who conveyed their goods either up and down the great rivers, or along 
the coasts in boats ; or right across country in carts travelling in caravans. These 
caravans, long lines of small two-wheeled carts, each dravm by two bullocks, were 

a distinctive feature of the times There were taxes and octroi duties 

at each different country entered ; and a heavy item in the cost w^as the hire of 
volunteer police who let themselves out in bands to protect caravans against robbers, 
on the way. India seems to have hardly changed in this respect up till a century 

ago, the only difference being that the original Sartthavahas were later on knowni 
as Vanjaras or Labanas. These last “ w^ere the great travelling traders and carriers 
of Central India, the Deccan and Rajputana ; and under the Afghan and Mughal 
empires were the commissariat of the imperial forces. It wiU thus be seen that 
the Nagara-sreshthin represented the special industries of the District and the 
intei'nal mercantile dealings, and Sartthavaha the external commercial intercourse 
between province and province and country and country. We have now to consi- 
der the full significance of the phrase Prathama-Kuhlsa. Katyayana, the author 
of a Smiriti, says in one place : Kulanam tu samuhastu Oanah sa parikir- 
Utah, “Gana is an aggregation of clans. 3” It seems that originally when a Gana 
or a tribe conquered some territory, the different Kulas constituting it divided the 
land among themselves. Every Kula has its autonomy, such e.g, as the Sakya* 
kula ; and the several Kulas confederated themselves into the tribal oligarchy or 
Gana such e.g., as the Liehchhavi Gana^. Kulas were thus petty Zemindaries, 
and their heads were styled Kulikas. There can be no doubt that up tiU later 
times the Kulas. played some part in fiscal administration in different provinces. 
It is a well-known fact that when the grant of land or village is made by a king, 
the copper-plate charter generally specifies a list of officials and also of peoples who 
are likely to be connected with the admiustration of the grant or in any way affected 
by it. Now if we take any one of the plates published by Prof. J. Ph. Vogel in 
Antiquities of Chamha state. ^ we find that after the specification of the state officials 
mention is made of Khasa Kulikas. The same is the case with the copper -plate 
grants of the Pala kings of Bengal. They too specifiy first the state officials and 
make mention thereafter not only of the Khasa, but also the Gauda, Malava and 
Huna, Kulikas.® But that the Kulikas cut a more important figure in the Gupta 
period may he seen also from the fact that several seals of Kulikas have been found 
in the excavations of Basarh, such as those of Kulika-Nagadatta, Kulika-Hari, 
Kuiika-Omabhatta.'^ What is further noteworthy is that there has been picked up 
at least one seal from Basarh where with the individual name Hari is coupled not 
simply Kulika but rather Prathama Kulika,® showing that this Hari was the first 
and. foremost of the Kulikas of Vaisali. Kular or clans seem to have been further 
divided into Kutumbas or families. The head of these Kutumbas are similarly 
called Kutumbius ; and they have been actually referred to as such in the cave 
inscriptions of Maharashtra.® These Kutumbins were the peasant proprietors. 


^Bitddhiat India, 

A- Bose’s A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North-’West Frontier 
■Province, Vol. 11. pp. 62-63. 

^Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 151. 

*Ibid., pp. 149 and ff. 

166, 1. 8. 

^Qaudcdekka-mala, p, 61, 1. 36. " ^ 

M, S. J., An, Rep., 1903-04, p. Ill, Nos. 33, 39 and 40. 
mid., 1913-14, p, 139, No, 277-A. 

Tol. XLVIII.p. 80. 
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In later times, though the term Kulika was forgotten, the term Kutumbin is traceable^ 
in the Marathi KulmU and the Gujarati Kmibi and is now used to denote exclusively 
the cultivators. Though the terra kulika is now forgotten, the term hvh, is still 
preserved in the Bengali huta-Jcarma which means ‘ cultivation ^ The upshot of 
this discussion is that Prathama -Kulika represented, in the AdMsMhan-adhikarana 
or the Court of the District Town, the topmost section of the Kuiikas who were the- 
District Zemindars. 

There now remains the fourth term to be explained, namely, Prathama -Kayastha. 
We have therefore to trace the history of the Kayastha caste in Bengal. 
The first question that arises is : when did the Kayastha caste spring into exiatance 
in this province ? In this connection we have to note that there is a work called 
Nymjahandali by Sridhara, which is a commentary on prasastapada's Vaiseshika- 
sutra^. There he tells us that he composed the work at a place called 
Bhurisrishti in Dakshina-Radha in Saka 913-991 A.D. at the request of one* 
PMdudasa, who was “ the head -mark of the Kayastha Kwkj or community.’’ The* 
Kayastha caste had thus been formed in Bengal by the tenth century. But what 
was the primary occupation of the Kayasthas before they developed into a caste t 
A copper plate was found in Tippera more than ten years ago which is dated G.E.. 
188 — 506 A.D. and speaks of Naradatta as the officer who drew up the grant. There? 
he has been dmigmimd m Sandhivigrahadhikarana-Kayastka, that is, ‘a Kayastha 
in charge of the Department of Peace and War It is difficult to say what the 
word Kayastha here denotes, but there is here no indication at all that the Kayasthas 
formed a caste about the end of the sixth century A.D. What was then the exact- 
duty of the Kayastha between the sixth and the 10th centuries before the Kayastha- 
caste arose ? The Ramgannj Plate of Isvaraghdsha, which belongs to the late Pala. 
period, mentions in the list of officials Mahakayastha along with Mahakaraaa* 
dhyaksha and Mahakshapatalika.^ This shows that up till the twelfth century 
A.D. the function of a Kayastha in Bengal was different from that of Karanika or 
'' the writer ’ or Akshapatalika or ^ the accountant But that does not determine* 
the exact duty of the Kayastha in Bengal. If we, however, turn to the ealier Pala 
period and especially to the Khalimpur charter of Dharmapala, the list of 
officials specified therein clusters together Jy4shtha-Kayastha, Mahattara, and 
Dasagramika as Yishya vyamharins or District Officers. It appears that in 
the Pala period the lowest unit for the governance of a district was a group of ten 
villages incharge of an official who was for that reason styled Dasagramika, that 
above him was a Mahattara, and above the latter a Maha-Mahattara and that above* 
every one of these was placed a Jyeshtha-Kayastha. Now the term Jyeshtha-^ 
Kayastha which occurs in Paridpur Plates also implies that the other officials, namely,, 
the Maha-Mahattaras, Mahattaras and Dasagramikas under him were known simply 
as Kayastha. They th\xs secern to be district officers all connected principally 
with the collection of revenue and designated Kayastha in ancient Bengal as they 
were in Kashmier in the time of Kalhana.^ Prathama-Kayastha like Jyestha-' 
Kayastha, obviously denoted the highest grade among the Kayasthas whose sub- 
ordinate ranks w^ere represented by the Maha-Mahattara, Mahattara and Dasagra- 
mika. To revert to the main point, the Prathama Kayastha represents the class 
of officers who were in charge of the collection of the revenue. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that a district town in Bengal was 
administered in the Gupta period by a Board of Pive. Three members of this; 
Board were Nagara-Sreshthin, Sartthavaha and Prathama -Kulika and represented 

^ B, P. Clianda’s The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 198. 
ffia. Quarts., Vol. VI. pp. 17-18. 

a Imcr. of Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 153, 11. 13 and 15. 

^Eaja4arangini, YU, 122&, 
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respectively the Industrial, Commercial and Zemindari interests of the District. 
They seem to have been elected by their constituencies. What exactly the position 
of the Maha-Kayastha was it is difficult to say. Apparently he was nominated by 
the Provincial Government, the seniormost of the Revenue Collectors being selected 
for this purpose. There can, however, be no doubt as to the Head of this Board 
being appointed by the Provincial Governor. This has been actually stated to be 
so in the Damodarpur Plates. And what has to be noted in the connection is that 
it was not the Vishaya-pati who was always appointed President of the District 
Board of Five, as might be naturaUy expected. Of the five Damodarpur Plates 
only four specify details about this Head. Of these four, only one speaks of Vishaya- 
pati as being President of this Board, namely, the Plate dated G.E. 214 and men- 
tio'niag Svayambhudeva as his name. Of the remaining three, Kumaramatya 
has been specified twice, and Ayuktaka once as the President of the District 
Town Panchayat. 

What exact duties this District Panchayat carried out cannot be definitely 
determined. One duty certainly was the conveyance of land as is quite clear from 
the Damodarpur and other kindred copper-plate inscriptions. Another duty must 
have been the settlement of town disputes as is also clear from Act IX of the 
Mrichchhakatika where the Sresthin and Kayastha figure in the Adhikarana along 
with its Head, though the latter is called merely Adhikaranika there. In addition 
to these? they must have been entrusted with duties connected with public wnrks, 
town charities and so forth. This receives confirmation from a Nasik Cave Ins- 
criptions which relates the benefactions of Ushavadata to the Buddhist mendicants 
staying in the residential cave excavated by him for them. Ushavadata, we know, 
was a son-in-law and general of the Mahakshatrapa Nahapana (C. 125 A.D.). After 
citing the details of his charities, the Inscription says : Sravita nigama-sabhaya 
nihadha cha phalakavare charitratoti,^ ‘‘ All this has been proclaimed by the Town 
Board and registered in sheaf of record papers according to the established practice 
Phalaka-vara, ' sheaf of record papers rei inds us of the pustapalas of the Damudar- 
pur Plates, who registered the conveyance of land. Many other duties the District 
Board of Ancient India or Bengal must have discharged similar to those of the 
Village Panchayat, but of these we have no definite knowledge. 

In later times and elsewhere the term adhishthan-adhikarana was replaced by 
panchakula-pratipatti, the Head of which w^as designated Maham, that is, Mahamta, 
an abbreviation of Mahattara. This is evident from some Rajputana inscriptions 
of the twelfth and, thirteen centuries A.D.^ Panchakula has survived in the modern 
Pfceholi which certain families of Rajputana still bear as a reminiscence of their 
ancestors having originally been members of Panchakula. 

The villages also of ancient Bengal were governed by a sort of Panchayat 
system about which some details have been furnished by the Damodarpur and other 
kindred records. But as this has alreay swollen into a big note, the village Pah- 
chayat of old Bengal will be treated elsewhere. 


1 SJJ., Vol. VIII, p. 82, 1. 4. 

® Bomb, Qazet.,, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 474 and ff. 


Economic Condition of the Ceded Districts (1800—1807.) 

[By Dr. J. C. Sinha, M.A„ Ph.D.]. 

The Munro papers in the Alienation Office^ Poona, contain much interest- 
ing intornmtion on the economic life of the Ceded Districts^ at the beginning 
of the last century which may be of use to the economic historian of the 
Madras Presidency. Most of these documents have not been included in 
Arbuthnot’s Selections from the official writings of Sir Thomas Munro and in 
Gleig's Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro and for this reason they 
deserve publication. It will not be possible within the short compass of the 
present article to mention except only the most important of them and that, 
also in their barest outline. 

Early history of the Ceded Districts, 

The Ceded Districts which formed a part of the old Hindu Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, fell into the hands of a number of petty chiefs called Poligar& 
after the battle of Talikotta in 1565. In 1677-78, these districts were over- 
run by Shiva ji. Later on, they formed a part of the Nizam’s dominions but 
were subsequently incorporated in the Kingdom of Mysore by Plyder Ali. By 
the treaty of 1792 the greater part of the Ceded Districts reverted to the 
Nizam and the remainder was allotted to him in 1799. The Poligars took 
advantage of the weakness of the Nizam’s administration and were constantly 
up in rebellion. Their insurrection and subsequent subjugation had 
impoverished the districts to a great extent. 

Restoration of Internal Order, 

With the help of a military force Munro suppressed the Poligars, The more 
turbulent of them were expelled, and those who were allowed to remain, were 
force to disband their armed retainers who had preyed so long on the ryots. ^ 

We learn from Munro ’s letter dated February, 1805 to George Buchan, 
Chief Secz*etary to the Government of Madras that the suppression of Vemlah 
Poligar had met with the disapproval of the Court of Directors, but Mxmrc 
defended his conduct on the ground that the present poligar was not related 
to the old Vemlah poligar who and his son were both dead by 1799. 

Land Revenue, 

The restoration of internal order in the Ceded Districts was accompanied 
by the settlement of land revenue. The survey of lands began in 1802 and 

i The ‘ceded districts’ containing an area of about twenty-seven thousand square miles, 
were an extensive territory south of the river Tungabhadra which were transferred to the 
English East India Company by the Nizam of Hyderabad in 1800. They comprise mainly 
of the present districts of Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kurnool in the Madras 
Presidency. They were administered by Sir Thomas Munro as Collector from October, 
1800, to October, 1807. 

^ In 1800, when the Ceded Districts were transferred to the Company, there were, 
exclusive of the Nizam’s troops, about thirty thousand armed peons under the command of 
eighty poligars, who lived on plunder and rapine. Gleig — Life of Major-General Sir Thomas 
Munro (London, 1850) Vol. I, P. 303. 
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^appears to have been finished by 1806. The total assessment for the Ceded 
Districts and Punganoor was estimated at iStar Pagfodaa 16,41,986-24-c.^ 

Ryotwari and Zamindari Settl6me7its, 

In another Ms. record, dated Ananfcapoor, 20th June, 1806, we find an 
interesting discussion in the form of questions and answers about the relative 
merits of and zarnindari settlements. Though the document is 

not signed, the replies must have been written by Munro. This is clear from 
his subsequent minute dated 15th August, 1807, extracts from which have 
been published in Arbuthnot's Selections. The arguments against the 
zamindari system in both the documents are substantially similar, but each 
*deals with many interesting matters which have not been recorded in the 
other at all. 

The main advantages of a ryotwari settlement, according to the earlier 
-document, are :— 

(1) ‘‘It would render the Eyots more independent than any other. 

(2) “It would difiuse more widely than any other system of benefit of 

private property in land. 

(3) “It would enable the Country to yield in the long run a greater 

produce and perhaps a higher revenue than any other system. 

(4) “The authority of Government and of the Courts of Justice would 

be more respected under a Eyotwar than any other settlements.’' 

The chief disadvantage of the system, according to the document, is that 

■^‘the expense of collection must always be somewhat greater than where 

Estates consist of one or more villages” but there was the counterbalancing 
^advantage, viz.y ‘^a compleat (sic) view of the state of the cultivation and of 
the resources of the country”. 

It was, however, recognised that the introduction of Zamindars or 
mooiadars^ in the district would give an immediate encouragement to agricul- 
ture. “As the Mootadar would have a deeper interest than the Eevenue Offi- 
cer or even than the Eyots in the cultivation of the country, he would be more 
anxious to promote it”. 

The second advantage of the Zamindari system lay in the apportioning of 
rent to the circumstances of the ryots. The Zamindar, being more intimately 
acquainted with the ryots, was better qualified to grant remissions than the 

^ Accounts were then kept in Star Pagodas, fanams and cash. The usual rate of exchange 
was 80 cash =1 fanam and 42 fanams =1 Pagoda. According to Prinse’p Useful Tables, 
Calcutta, 1834, p. 39 the weight of a star pagoda was 52*40 grains and it contained 42-55 
‘grams of fine gold. It usually exchanged at ^ rupees. 

* In his Minute of 31st December, 1824, quoted in Arbuthnot’s Selections, Munro defines 
.Tyotwan settlement as follows : — 

“It means a settlement with^ the individual ryot wlio owns or occupies the land, and 
the receiving the public assessment from him without the intervention of any 
renter or zemindar. Whether the assessment be a fixed rent in kind, or a 
fixed share of the crop in kind, or commuted into money, or a fixed or varying 

money rent...... it is still ryotwari*^ But the kind of ryotwari which, 

according to Munro, was the best was a fixed and moderate money assessment. 

more^tl’wT mut%a^r from mviha, meaning an estate composed of one or 

But as Arint’hnnt y™™ ®, the -word is treated as synonimons with. Zemindar. 

a- ffioJ “• 
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revenue officer of the Government. Further, it was to the interest of the 
Zamindar to attract new tenants and to prevent the desertion of old ones bj 
granting favourable terms. 

Ano^to in favour of the zamhidari system was that the village 

tanks would be kept in better order and repaired at much less expense by 
than by Government. The Moo Mahans would in their own interest 
issne tuGcavi loan whenever it was requisite and they were "'much better judges 
of the necessity than any public servants*'. 

Against the zamindan system it was urged that under it “the great body 

of the Eyot ... would be kept in a state of dependence on the 

Mootadan w'ho would give them short leases just sufficient to encourage tliem 
to cultivate the land but would take care to secure to themselves the chief 
share of the profit of all improvements. There would be richer individuals but 
the aggregate wealth of the country would be less than under the Eyotwari 
System*’. The arguments in the document on the relative merits of the 
ryotwari and zamindari systems run over 25 closely typed foolscap sheets. 

Assessment of Rent, 

The document throws also some light on the economic condition of the ryots 
of the Ceded Districts. The proportion of the gross produce of land paid as 
rent varied according to the economic condition of the cultivator. The ryot of 
the middling class, f.a., neither rich nor very poor, paid 45f per cent. ^ of the 
gross produce as rent to Government. The remaining 54-J per cent, which was 
the ryot’s share, was distributed under the following heads: — 

(1) Fees to village artisans and the expenses of cultivation-— 40 per cent. 

(2) For the maintenance of the ryot and his family— 14J per cent. 

Economic Condition of the Ryot, 

According to this document, “the ryot has no furniture except a few earthen 
vessels which are furnished for the fees included in the expenses of cultivation 
by the Pot-maker of the village. Of the expense of cultivation, the hire of 

labourers is reckoned to make about two-fifths but as most of this work 

is done by the Eyot’s own family, one-fourth of the expense of cultivation 
(i,e,, 10 per cent, of the gross produce) should be added to the maintenance of 
his family which gives 24J per cent, for that purpose”. 

The ryot of the middling class in those days was not supposed “to save any- 
thing but merely to have enough after paying his rent to maintain his family 
and keep up his agricultural stock”. Besides the share of the produce of 
his field, the ryot of the middling class obtained “about fifteen Pagodas a 
year by the sale of milk and ghee, poultry and the thread spun by his women”. 
The petty ryot had in those days “barely enough for subsistance (sh;)”. This 
is not surprising, for, the Ceded Districts had not yet recovered from the misrule 
and rapine of the previous decade. Though the cultivation had “greatly in- 
creased since 1800, it was still considerably less than it was in 1789”. 


1 Munro considered this State demand as too exorbitant and in his Minute of August 15, 
1807 recommended the reduction of the existing assessment by one-fourth so as to make 
the Government’s share one-third of the gross produce. 
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In his Minute of August, 15, 1807, Munro proposed perman^-t, ryotwari 
settlement and recommended the retention of the house tax in the Ceded 
Districts as a source of increasing revenue but he suggested that the tax should 
be made more general than it was at the time. Both the proposals are avail- 
able in Arbuthnot’s Selections and need not be reproduced here. It may, 
however, be noted that this house tax was one of the earliest instances of 
income tax in this country which has been very fully described in another 
unpublished Minute of Munro, dated January 28, 1805, addressed to the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Board of Be venue. 

We learn from this Minute that the ryots paying land rent were, in general, 
exempted from the house tax but labourers who almost in every case received 
their wages in kind, had to pay the tax. Weavers also paid the tax, rated 
according to the estimated produce of each loom and the number of looms 
employed. In the case of merchants, the tax often amounted to 50 pagodas 
(a year) and was clearly a tax on income. Mahomedans, Brahmins and other 
privileged castes like the Bajputs were exempted from the payment of the tax. 
As Munro rightly observed, the tax, as it was then levied, was contrary to 
every just principle of taxation in that the richer should be more lightly assessed 
than the poorer classes of the people’*. 

Rural Indebtedness. 

Another interesting observation on agricultural indebtedness in the Ceded 
Districts which is not available in Arbuthnot’s Selections^ may be briefly noted 
here. ''Every Byot”, as Munro writes in his Minute of August, 15, 1807, 
"has an account with a Bazannan and a balance against him. This account 
often runs through two or three generations and is rarely paid ofl entirely. It 
usually originates in a small advance by the Bazarman who probably gives him 
70 or 80 Bs. and takes bond for a hundred with interest at two and a half per 
cent, monthly. The ryot in return makes payments in grain, cotton and 
other articles which are usually valued against him and he receives occasionally 
from the Bazarman small sums for the discharge of his. kists. After going on 
in this way for a number of years, the ryot finds that though he is conti- 
nually paying, he is only getting deeper into debt”. Similar instances are 
not altogether rare even in our more enlightened days. 

Production and Price of Raw CoMon. 

The actual produce of cotton in the Ceded Districts was estimated by Munro 
to be not less than two hundred and twenty-seven thousand maunds (2,27,000), 
a part of which was used for the local manufacture of cloth and the rest was 
exported to Mysore, Nellore and Arcot Provinces. The average price of cotton 
was then from Bs. 3 to 4 (per maund?) but unless there was a rise in price, 
further extension of cotton cultivation, even in the "the black land ”3. of the 
districts could not be expected. The poorer classes of the ryots of these dis- 
tricts then cultivated very little cotton. Even the most substantial cultivators 
seldom laid down '^more than one-fourth of their land in cotton”, for, grain 
was then a more paying crop and' it provided also straw for their caittle. 

1 This refers to the black cotton soil of Berar which is one of the chief ^cotton-growing 
tracts in India at the present time. 
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Currency » 

The substitution of money rent for rent in kind which had well nigh become 
coropleted by 1806^, created a difticulty in the collection of revenue/ There 
was no particular coin in general circulation in the Ceded Districts when they 
were transferred to the Company. It appears from Munro's letter to the 
Superintendent of the Mint, dated Anantapoor, 18th April, 1807 that the 
ryots were then paying their rents in about forty different coins at an exchange 
which was fixed with reference to the Gontaroy Pagodas^^’\ The various 
local coins were, however, gradually giving j)lace to the star pagoda and the 
Company’s rupee® which were rarely to be seen a few years ago, but which 
became by that time “equal at least to the amount of all the other coins in 
circulation^. 

Famines, 

But in spite of the restoration of internal peace and orderly revenue system',, 
the economic condition of the people in the Ceded Districts did not appreciably 
improve under Munro’s able administration. One of the chief reasons waS' 
frequently scarcity and famme during the greater part of the period under 
survey. The most effective famine relief measure, in Mi, mro s opinion, was 
facility for the importation of grain. He recognised also the importance of 
adequate water supply as a preventive of famines. But as most of the ryots 
and merchants in those days used to store grain in pitS' in good years as a 
safeguard against unfavourable seasons, he observed that “the seasons alone, 
however, adverse, can never in one year occasion a famine'/ The scarcity due 
to unfavourable seasons was, in his opinion, converted into an actual famine 
only by wai-s, rapacity of Government and exactions and robberies of petty 
zamindafs. These factors no longer operate in British India yet the famine* 
problem still remains one of the baffling problems of Indian administration even’ 
at the present time. 

In fact, some of the documents seem to be very modern indeed. There are. 
quite a number of papers dealing with excise duties on betel nut, tobacco,, 
arrach, toddy, bemp find other intoxicants, and with salt monopoly. There are- 
interesting observations with regard to sub-division of holdings, repairs of tanks= 
and nnJlahs, and similar agricultural problems. Equally interesting is the dis- 
cussion about currency. Munro was of opinion that paper currency was not 
possible, but there should be a uniform system of metallic currency for BritLsli 
India, and, failing that, for the Madras Presidency. Evils of ffuctuating ex- 
change due to multiplicity of coins were forcibly brought out from the point of 


^ In his letter to the President and Members of the Board of Trade dated Anantapoor,. 
24th August, 1806, Munro said that land rent was then paid '‘entirely in money (and) no^ 
accounts (were) kept by the village cumams (accountants) of the produce in kind.” 

® This pagoda was a mere money of account which derived its name from gold coins-, 
called Canter-raya fanams struck by the Mysore Prince Canterna Nara.singba Raya. Ten' 
such faiiams formed the nommsl Contaroij Pagoda in which accounts were usually kept in 
Mysore. [From Buchanan’s Jovrney from. Madras through the. countries of Nysore, Canarai 
and Malad)ar^ second edition (Madras, 1870) Yol. II p, 381.] 

® In 1805, the exchange of Company’s rupees in the Ceded Districts was from 348 to.' 
355 per 100 star pagodas. Most probably the same rate of exchange prevailed substantially.^ 
in 1807, 



view botli of trade and of revenue administration. Even the theory of cur- 
rency was not left out of account. For, in the Minute dated January 25. 1806, 
it is stated that ‘‘there can be no doubt that intervention of a paper currency 
not readily convertible into cash will in all countries and much more so in this 
raise the price both of labour and provisions to an alarming extent”. Some of 
the problems facing Munro during his administration of the Ceded Districts 
•still remain unsolved. It is therefore clear that his observations merit study 
..snd consideration. 



•THE LOCATION OF THE SUDDER IIZAMUT ADALAT IN BENGAL. 


(By Mr. B. N. Banerjee, M.A.) ■ 

The object of this paper is to show, with the help of contemporary^ official 
•manuscript records, where the Sudder Nizamnt Adalat \rSbS first established in Bengal. 
There is a difference of opinion among authorities on this question. In connexion 
with the subject of the ^‘Judicial Regulations of 1772 ^'proposed b}?” the com- 
mittee of circuit on the 15th August, 1772, and adopted by the President and Council 
(of Port William) on the 21st of that month Harington^ has observed i™— 

'‘ Superior court of criminal jurisdiction was. .established at Moorsheda- 

bad, (then considered the capital,) under the designation of Nizanmt Sudder Adawlufy 
in which was to preside a chief officer, having the title of Daroghah, on the part of 
ihjd JSlazimr assisted by the chief Kazee, the chief Mooftee, and three capable If oula- 

vies ........ A control over the proceedings of this court \ms lodged in the 

chief and council at Moorshedabad ’h 

Peter Auber^ has endorsed this view in lim Analysis of the ChnsUtution of the 
^ East India Company ^ In hh Rise ami Progress of the British Power 

in Indki^ he has, as will appear from the following extract therefrom, practically 
reproduced the language of the relevant^ judicial regulation, without making it 
definitely clear where the Sudder Mzamut Adalat was actually established : 

“ Two superior courts of justice were to be established at the chief seat of G overn- 
ment, the one under the denomination of Dewanny Sudder Adawlut, and the other 
-the .Mzamut Sudder Adawlut ’b 

In the course of one of his lectures as Tagore Law' Profes.sor, Herbert CowelH 
has said in the same connexion 

“ These Foujdaree Adawluts (in districts) were placed under the control of a 
Sudder Mzamut Adawlut estaUished at Moorshedabad'^, It w^as presided over by a 
darogah or chief officer, appointed by the Mzam. A Chief Kazee, a chief Mooftee, 
and three Moulavies sat to assist him 'b 

He has added, ho^vever, that the Court “ w^as shortly afk/r Us establishment on 
its new basis removed to Calcutta ’b But it is evident from what he has said that, 
.according to him, the Sudder Mzamut Adalat %vas originally established at Moor- 
shedabad. 

'^S-3ehl-i Aiimgsis of the Lnias and Hcgulailons enacted by the Governor General in Council 
'.at Fort William, otc., Revised Edition, London, 1821, VoL 1., p. 299. 

He was (onee) “ President of the Council of the College of Fort William ; and Chief Judge 
of the Courts of vSiu'lder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, at that Presidency *'h 

“Once “ Secretary to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the .East-Iiidia Com- 
pany 

^Published in London in 1826. See pages 277-78 of the book. 

^Seo Yolumc I, p. 420. Tiiis volume was published in London in 1837. 

^'Quoted hereinafter. 

®See his History of the OonstHutlon of the Courts and Legislative A uthorities in India, 1872, 
■-pp...:38-39.. , 

In the sixth edition of this work (published in 1936), revised by Dr. S. C. Bagehi of 
Calcutta XJniversity, CowelFs original statement (see the text above) has been retained (see 
pp. 31-32) without any modification or comment except that Dr. Bagehi has used the word 

^ ’KTs-i'srim fn f.liA rvIn.AA nf +. 1^0 ^Trr»T*r] HizEin 


' jSfazim in the place of the word ‘ 
^The italics are ours. 
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On the other hand we find that, according to Mrminger^, Monekton Jones^' 
and Rainsbotham^, the Sndder Nizamnt Adalat was to be established, under the- 
Committee of Circuit’s Plan for the Administration of fJustice in Bengal, to which, 
reference will be made hereinafter, at Calcutta. 

There is a third view on the matter, which practically evades the point we are • 
considering in this paper. At any rate, it does not, as will appear from what follows, 
throw much light on the point. According to the celebrated Fifth Report^, the- 
Sudder Nrzamut Adalat (“Chief Court of Criminal Justice ”) as well as the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat (“Chief Court of Civil Judicature ”) was establislied at the chief seat 
of government In his History of British Indict^, James Mill has said in the same 

connexion : “At the seat of government were also established two supreme courts 

of appeal Suddur Dewanee Adaulut Nizamut Suddur 

Adaulut”. 

And in his Government of India^, Ilbert has stated : 

“ Superior courts w’^ere established at the chief seat of government, called the 
Sadr Diwani Adalat and the Sadr Nizamut Adalat ”. But neither the authors of the 
Fifth Report, nor James Mill, nor again Ilbert have explained what they mean by the 
expression, “ the chief seat (or “ the seat ”) of government They have practically 
reproduced, like Peter Auber (in his second book referred to before), the language 
of the relevant judicial regulation. 

Setting aside the third view which does not really throw any light on the question 
under consideration, we have, on the one hand, the view of Harington, Peter Auber^, 
and Cowell that the Sudder Nizamut Adalat was first established at Moorshedabad. 
On the other hand, we have the view of Firminger, Monckton Jones and Ramsbotham 
that the said Adalat was to be (first) established at Calcutta. Now the question 
is, which of these two views is the correct one ? As will be evident from the extracts • 
from relevant documents quoted below, the view of Harington, Peter Auber and 
Cowell is erroneous and that of Firminger, Monckton Jones and Ramsbotham is- 
correct. Unfortunately, neither Firminger, nor Monckton Jones, nor again Rams- 
botham, has given any reason why he or she, as the case may be, has differed from 
such eminent authorities as Harington, Peter Auber and Cowell. However, we shall 
show now why the view of the latter is wrong. 

At a meeting held at Cossimbazar on 15th August, 1772, the Committee of' 
Circuit^ which had been constituted by the Controlling Committee of Revenue® 
at its meeting held at Fort William on 14th May, 1772, framed a “ Plan for the 
Administration of Justice ” in Bengal and transmitted a copy of it to the President 
and Council at Fort William. The President and Council approved of the plan at a 
Secret Consultation held at Fort William on 21st August, 1772. There were alto-- 
gether thirty-seven Regulations in the Plan. Now Regulation 5 laid do^vn : 

iSee his Introduction to the Fifth Report, p. CCXXII. 

®See her Wo^rren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774, pp. 313-14. 

3 See The Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, p. 415, 

^From the vSelect Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East India - 
Company, dated 28th July, 1812. 

^Volume III, Wilson’s Edition, 1848, p. 529. 

«Ed., 1916, p. 44. 

’See his book first mentioned before. 

*This Committee originally consisted of the Hon’ble Mr. Warren Hastings (President),. 
Mr. Samuel Middleton, Mr. Philip Milner Dacres, Mr. James Lawrell, and Mr. John Graham. 
For details in regard to its origin, constitution and functions, see the author’s “ Farly Land 
Mmmue System in Bengal and Bihar, ” Vol. I, 1765-1772, Chapters V and VI. 

•It was a Committee of the whole Council at Port William, For further details in regard, 
to it, see ibid. Chapter IV. 
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‘ ‘ That in like Manner two Superior Courts of Justice shall be established at the 
Chief Seat of Government the one under the Denomination of the Dewanee Sudder 
Audawlut and the other the Nkamut Sudder Audawlut 

Now the question is : What was meant by the authors of the Begulation by the 
expression “ the Chief Seat of Government 1 Did they mean by it Moorshedabad 
or Fort William (Calcutta) ? There is no doubt that the Committee of Circuit which 
had originally framed the Plan for the Administration of Justice, ” meant by the 
expression, “ the Chief Seat of Government Fort William {i.e., Calcutta), and 
we shall show beyond doubt that actually both the Superior Courts of Justice "were 
first established at Fort William when effect was given to the Plan. 

As we have shown in detail elsewhere^, at a previous Consultation^ held at 
Cossimbazar on 28th July, 1772, the Committee of Circuit had expressed the opinion 
that the “Revenue in all its Branches” should “ be put under the immediate Control 
of the President and Council at the Presidency ”, and resolved that “ the Board of 
Revenue at Murshedabad be abolished, and that the Court of Calsa (Khalsa) with 
all the offices appertaining thereto be transferred to the Presidency, and placed under 
the Charge and Direction of the President and Council Fuurther, the Committee 
had resoived that a copy of the minutes of this Consultation should be transmitteci 
to the Council at Fort William, andhad writen a letter to the CounGil, advocating 
i-hat the “ Khalsa Cutcherry, and all the Offices dependent upon it ought to be remov- 
ed to Calcutta^ 

Now one important consideration which had led the Committee to recommend 
the remova] of the Khalsa from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, %vas the possibility of a 
great increase in the population and wealth of Calcutta and of the corresponding 
diminution of the importance of the City of Moorshedabad. As a matter of fact, 
the Committee had expected, as a result of this removal, that the “ Consequence of 
the Presidency will be much improved with its Population, as it will lessen that of 
Moorshedabad which will no longer remain the Capital of the Province having nothing 
to support it but the presence of the Nabob and a few families of Consideration who 
possessing valuable property on the spot wall of course chuse to continue there* 
The Consequence of the Nabob himself will sink in proportion and the Eyes of the 
People will be turned to Calcutta as the Centre of Oovernment and to the Company as 
their Sovereign^”. (The italics are ours). 

It may be mentioned here that the Council at Fort William had unaniomusly 
concurred with the Committee (of Circuit) in the propriety of remvoing the Khal^ 
to the Presidency and of vesting the immediate superintendence of the revenues in 
the President and Council In its letter, dated at Fort William 6th August, 1772, 
it had wTitten to the Committee at Cossimbazar : The proposed removal of the 

Khalsa meets with our entire approbation 


pp. 186-89. 

2 Also see Proceedings, Council, Secret Department, Fort William, 6th August, 1772* 

3 See ibid ; also the Conunittee of Circuit’s letter to the Council at Fort William, dated 
rat Cossimbazar 28th July, 1772 ; also Proceedings, C<anmittee of Circuit, Cossimbazar, 28th 
.July, 1772. 

*See Proceedings, Committee of Circuit, Cossimbazar, 2Sth July, 1772 ; ako Proceed- 
‘dnge. Council, Secret Department, Fort William, 6th August, 1772. 
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And the Council actually wrote to the Court of Directors on 3rd November, 1772 

'' At a meeting of your Council of the 30th August it was imanimoiisly resolved , 
to adopt the Plan, proposed by our President and Members of the Committee of Circuit 
at Cossimbazar, for removing the Seat of the Revenue Business to the Presidency, 
and for putting this important Branch of your Afhiirs under the immediate Manage- 
ment of your Governor and Council in consequence of which we formed ourselves, 
into a Board of Revenue the 13th Ultimo. Since that time all Affairs respecting the 
Collections, or internal Government of the Provinces, have been confined Solely to 
this Department^ 'h And we find from the following extract from the General 
Letter^ from Bengal to the Court of Directors, dated 5th September, 1772, that the^ 
Khalsa had been actually removed from Moorsliedabad to Calcutta even before that 
date : The removing the Seat of the Collections to the Presidency, having rendered 
unnecessary the Revenue Establishment at Moorshedabad, it has been of Course^ 
withdrawn 

In view of what we have shown above we may say that when the Committee' 
of Circuit approved of the Plan for the Administration of Justice ’’ on 15 th August,. 
1772, it really meant by the expression Chief Seat of Government ” in Regulation 5 
of the Plan, and no other place. 

Apart from what we have stated above, there are some direct evidences, proving 
that both the Superior Courts of Justice weie first established at Calcutta. In the 
first place, we find in the Proceedings of the (Council) Consultation (Revenue Depart- 
ment), held at Fort William on 15th December, 1772 : 

** The Superintendant ^ (of the Khalsa) acquaints the Board (bc.,~ 

the Council) that upon Enquiry into the characters and Abilities of the several 
Persons recommended for the iwo Superior Courts of Adawliit at the Presidency^ 
(i.e., at Fort William) ’b 

Also — 

As the Collectors Cutchery and this 'was located at Calcutta ^will be- 

wanted for the Superior Courts of Justice ’b etc 

Secondly, we fibnd that in a letter®, dated at Fort William 6th January, 1773,. 
the President and Council wrote to the Court of Directors : 

In our former Address of this Season — i.e,, in their letter of 3rd Noveniber,. 
1772 — we had the Honor to lay before You a Plan for the better administration of 
Justice throughout the Country, and for forming Judicial Courts in each Province, 
from whose Decrees an Appeal should lay immediately to Calcutta. We have since 
established the Courts of Justice at the Presidency. The Nizamut for the trial of 
high crimes, and th© Sudder Dewaunny for hearing Appeals in Causes of Property, 
The former has been fixed at this place agreeably to our original Intention for con- 
firming, etc. 'b (The italics are ours). 


^See Secret Consultations, Fort William, of August 6th and 17th, 1772 ; also the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Circuit, Cossimbazar, of 20th August, 1772 ; also the General' 
Letter (Revenue Department) to the Court, dated at Fort William 3rd November, 1 772. 

»S0© the Fifth Report from the Committee of Secrecy (House of Cowmons) to enquire* 
into the Causes of the War in the Carnatic, 1782, Appendix 4. 

®Xhis work has been so spelt in the relevant manuscript record. 

^Italics ours. 

®Para 5. See th© General Iietter (Revenue Department, to the Court of Directors, datedi 
at Fort William 6th January, 1773. It was ..sent by the Prince of Wale^. 


Lastly, we find in Hastings's letter to Lord OMef Justice Mansfield, dated at 
Fort WilHana 2ist March, 1774 : ‘‘ Two courts were appointed in every district, 
one for the trial of crimes and offences, and the other to decide causes of property 
. • . , , • . . . . . . These Courts were made dependent on two supreme courts wMcA 
were established in the city of Oahutta, one for ultimate reference in capital cases» 
the other for appeals^ (The italics are ours). 

Thus it is clear from the above that the Sudder Nizamut Adalat as well as the 
Sudder Diwani Adalat was first established at Calcutta. We may, therefore, say 
that the view of Harington, Peter Auber and Cowell that it was first established at 
Moorshedabad, is wrong. 

We may add here that only at a Secret Consultation held at Port William on 18th 
October, 1775, that the Governor-General and Council decided to remove the 
Nizamut adaulet now at Calcutta to he held in future at Moorshedabad^ ", so that. 
Mahomed Reza Cawn, who was, on his virtual acquittal of the charges brought 
against him, recommended " by them to the Nabob Mobarik O'Bowla to be 
Naib Souba or Minister of the Sircar and Guardian of his minority, with authority 
to transact the Political affairs of the Sircar, to superintend the Fouzdarry Courts 
and the administration of Criminal Justice throughout the Country and to enforce the 
operation of the same on the present Establishment or to new Model and correct it " 
might have full control over the officers of the Criminal Courts in the Character 
ofNaibSoubaS". ' ' ■ , ' ' ' ' ^ ' - . ■ ' : 'y - '■ : : - 

^For further details, see Gleig, Memoirs of Warren BasUngs:, Yol. I, 1841, p. 401 ; also 

Keith, Speeches emd Documents on Indian Policy t Yol. I, p. 62. 

® Italics o.urs; 

® See Proceedings, Secret Department, Fort William, 18th October, 1775 ; also O. C. No* 2, 
Secret, 18th October, 1775 ; also Colebrooke, Supplement to the Digest of the Begulations and 
Daws enacted by the Governor-General in Council, 1807, p. 125 ; also the Fifth Report, 
Select Committee, 28th July, 1812. We are obliged to, and take this opportunity of thanking, 
the present Keeper of the Records of the Government of India for sending us, on request, a 
certified copy of O. C. No. 2, referred to in this footnote. 



HYDEE ALPS EILATIONS Wm BEITISH (1760— ’ 67), 

(Based on nnptilbHslied records in the Government Eecord Office, Madras). 

(By Dr. N. K Sinha m/a,, Ph, B.) 

At the beginning of 1760, Hyder Ali was the absolute master of Mysore, the 
Dalaway Nandarajayya, hitherto the dictator of Mysore, having been completely 
ousted from power through Hyder's machinations and his own follies. The seven 
years’ war between France and England which was raging in Europe had its reper- 
cussions in India. Lally, hardpressed at Pondicherry, was using every means to 
avert a catastrophe that was imminent. He approached Hyder who agreed to 
lend him the services of 4,000 Mysorean horse who were expected to bring provisions 
to the beleagured city. The main body of the Mysore army remained at Thiagur, 
'Collecting provisions and a party got into Pondicherry but on the 18tli July, 1760, the 
main body with the convoy reached Pondicherry, after inflicting a severe defeat on 
Major More. In this encounter the British loss was 35 Europeans killed and wound- 
ed^. Hyder’s attachment to the French was founded on the principle of self-interest. 
They supported him in his usurpation^. In the event of a favourable termination 
of the Anglo-French war, he could expect to secure Trichinoply, Madura, Tinne- 
velly and other places in the Carnatic. Though the outlook for the French w^as so 
gloomy Hyder agreed to support them and he might have given the Anglo-French 
ww a very different turn. But in the meantime the monarchical party in Mysore 
headed by Khande-rao, till then a staunch supporter of Hyder, had planned to drive 
'him from power. They got the aid of a Maratha army under Visaji Pandit and 
’Gopal Rao numbering about 20,000. On the 12th August, 1760, Khande-rao made 
a sudden attack, and Hyder had to flj?* to Bangalore mth only 5 horsemen^. He 
could not overwhelm the field force of Khande-rao and recover his position until 
May 1761. Meanwhile the British had easily disposed of the French. 

To prevent Hyder from giving effective aid to the French, Yusuf Khan from 
Tanjore was directed to make incursions into that part of Mysore which lay nearest 
to him and Captain Richard Smith with a part of the Trichinopoly garrison attacked 
and took Karur, a Mysore possession^. The British even thought of enlisting a 
body of Maratha horse to enter the Mysore country and compel Hyder to recall his 
forces from Pondicherry. It was only for want of money that this could not be done®. 
At this stage occurred the internecine struggle in which Khande had temporary 
.advantages over Hyder. Khande-rao wrote letters of friendship to the President 
and the Nabob of Arcot informing them that Hyder was a rebel and that it was he 
-wlio had sent the troops under Mukhdum Ali to assist the French®. In these circum- 
stances Hyder had to recall Mukhdum’s detachment. The King of Mysore inti- 
mated to Richard Smith at Trichinopoly that he was willing to enter into an alliance 
-with the English. Captain Smith was authorized by his Government to open 
negotiations to this effect but as the motive was only to gain time until the French 
Twere crushed he was to make proposals ‘^ either to the King of Mysore or to Hyder 
as from circumstances shall appear to him best calculated to serve the prevsent 
purpose without concluding any definite treaty which is always to be referred to our 
approval and determination 

^ Despatches to England — 31st July, 1760, Paras. 14, 1.5, 30* 

- MUitarv Consultations — ^Vol 13B. 1760, Page 1127. 

^3 Ibid—Yoh 13A. 1760. Page 778. 

* Desnatches to England Srd November, 1760, Para. 33. 

5 31st July, 1760. Para. 15. 

Ibid — 3rd November, 1760, Para. 14. 

^ Military Consultations — 1.3B. 18th December, 1760, Page 1132. 
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. was pressed so hard by the. Marathas ; and ivliaiide-rao that his ruin-.::' 

seemed imtninent when most unexpectedly the Marathas agreed to depart bn Hyder S ' 
ceding Bkramahal and paying 3 lakhs in cash. The Marathas were also in a position, 
to aid the French at Pondicherry and the French even offered 20 lakhs, 5 immediately 
and Gingee was to be delivered up. The Nabob of Arcot settled with the the Marathas - 
for 10 lakhs, 5 to be paid in twenty days and the remainder in three motnths®. 
Though Pandit thus sold himself to Muhammad All and Hyder Ali, his with- 

drawal was only due to the very difficult position of the Marathas who were facing 
Abdali who defeated them decidedly at Panipat on the 14th January, 1761. Gopal - 
Rao was already gone® and Visaji w^as in a hurry to depart making of course the best 
terms he .could under the existing circumstances. Pondicherry surrendered to Coote 
on the 16th January, 176L Three hundred French troops under Alain and Hugel- 
took service with Hyder AlP®. 

With the loss of Maratha aid, the king of Mysore became anxious to secure- 
British support. In view of the growing power of Hyder and his coalition 
with Nandarajayya, Khande-rao was natrually earnest in his desire for British friend- 
ship. At one stage the British had even contemplated restoration of Kariir in re- 
turn for one iakh^ of pagodas^^ but now they were conscious of the strength of their ■ 
position and were not in a mood to entertain such a proposal. The king of Mysore’s 
Bakshifwho was near the British frontier told Richard Smith that Hyder was the 
enemy of the British as well as his master’s and that the king was very desirous • 
of British friendship and he expected every hour to be invested with full authority 
to conclude a treaty of alliance ”. Smith wrote '' He has received orders to join , 
me should I call upon him to oppose Hyder Naik. This he assured me of and his 
intentions to comply Smith further informed the President and Council The 
king is a wca-k man. Assurance of British friendship might engage him to continue ^ 
firm in his position to Hyder Naik The Nabob of Arcot also proposed, 

that a body of troops be sent to enable the king of Mysore to reduce Hyder But the 
Board resolved that the recent proofs of the loss which the French Company sus- 
tained by their troops in the Deccan notwithstanding the immense revenues assigned 
for their support is a warning to us not to plunge the Company into the same difficul- - 
ties by sending their troops into parts so distant from their capital. 

After the triumph of Hyder over Khande-rao, the king of Mysore was entirely 
divested of the management of his country and Khande-rao became a close prisoner.. 
The wliole affair left a trace of bitterness behind. Though the British had negotiated .. 
with the king of Mysore with the object of temporising at the end, yet Hyder could - 
not altogether forget that at the most critical stage of his affairs the British 
were about to join his mortal enemies just as he had joined theirs. Letters in general.. 
terms wTitten to him during this period remained unanswered^^. 


3 Ibid-^UA. 8th January, 1761, Page 32. 

® Aitliihasik Lekh Sangraha — ^letters I^os. 20 and 27, 9th January, Gopal Bao in Peahwa’s- 
lashkar. 

Despatches to England, 4th February, 1761, Para. 25 -Military Consultations — Vol. MA. 
1761. Page 15. 

Military Consultations — ^Vol. 14A. 1761, Page 25. 

Ibid — ^Page 102. 

X3 Vol. 35. Page 451. 

Ibid- 

IS Military Consultations — ^Vol, 14A. Page 102. 
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French influence in camp ecntinucd to increase. Seven or eight Frenchi 

officers under the ccmmand of Chevalier l)uM.VkjyCGlmel and Mens Fe La Tour., 
styled cemmandant, came to Mangalore to proceed to join Hydernaig-®. Hyder had. 
the reputation of being closely united to the French and he is said to have given, 
protection to and gathered together the scattered remnants of the French nation 
in India. General Lawrence’s minute dated 10th July, 1762, which was a plea for* 
a respectable force laid the greatest emphasis on this danger from this professed 
enemy of the British, a man closely united to the French. The Nabob of Arcot 
began to express his apprehension at a report of Hyder’s intentions to enter the 
province. But he continued to repeat his warnings so often^^ that this had no effect 
on the mind of the President and Council who learned to laugh at his scare wLich 
they thought it was the Nabob’s interest to create. 

While the Madras Government and the Mysore chieftain -were eyeing each other' 
with suspicion, the Bombay people, perhaps more intent on trade, obtained from 
Hyder an exclusive right to purchase pepper in preference to all others and they 
even suggested to the Madras people that as some dispute subsisted betw^een Hyder* 
and the Nabob of Arcot, the President and Council should try to settle it^^. They 
were so very friendly to Hyder that they even supplied him seme cannon, gunpowder 
and firea/ims when he pressed urgently for aid in men and stores at the time of" 
Madhava Rao’s expedition (1763— 1765) and this at the risk of antagonising the great 
Peshw-a. Their argument was that they could not afford him to lose Bidnur and 
Sunda countries in which he had given them valuable privileges.^® 

A noticeable feature of south Indian history during these years was the enmity 
betw^een Hyder AH and Muhammad Ali. Apart from the personal dislike wliich 
must have been very intense, there were many other points at issue. The territorial 
dispute concerned the following districts :~-I)indigui, Kaiur, Kodumudi, IJttama- 
palaiyam, Palni, Virupakshi and Pallappatti. When Chanda Saheb was taken 
prisoner and put to death, there was a foujdar under him at Dindigul who agreed 
with the Mysoreans to deliver these places for a sum of money and other presents. 
But between 1682—1730 these districts were dependent on Trichinopoly. Towmds 
the end of the reign of Queen Minakshi of Trichinopoly, Karur and Nodumnndy had 
been seized by the Mysoreans. They w^ere retaken by Chanda Saheb, Muhammad Ali 
therefore thought that he had every right to these places and the Mysoreans ought to 
surrender them^®. In 1760 wLen Hyder helped the French, Smith took Karur and 
it was given to Muhammad Ali. Hyder agreed to deliver up Malpaddy which he 
had taken and wmted Karur back. He met with a rebuff. He w'as told ‘'Caroor 
was taken by ns at a time when he had joined the French and had made himself 
a party in the national war and the supplies he sent to Pondicherry enabled them to 
hold out longer than they could otherwise have done. It wus but reasonable that 
we should keep Karoor as a conquest made from them or their allies who had without' 
any reason taken up arms against us. As the treaty of peace only obHged us to res- 
tore to the French their ancient factories we are left in possession of everything else 
as a reward for success and the immense expense we had been at in obtaining it.. 
Agreeing at part of this expense being charged to the Nabob it w^as but just that he* 
should share in the advantages our arms had gained and therefore Caroor w^as- 


lhid,—Yo\. 16, Page 1, Ut January, 1762. 

Ibid. — ^Page, 3. 

JHJ,— VoL 18A. Page 74. 

Und — Vol. 18B. Page 334. 

18 Hid Yoh 18B. Pag© 668, 14tH August, 1763. 

Military Consultatious^ — ^VoL 18B. Page 568, 14th August, 1763. 
Military Consultations — 2 3 A. Page 714. 
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This Bombay project failed on account of the same reasons that prevented a 
rapproachement between Madras and Mysore, British policy taking a definitely 
anti-Hyder tone. The Madras Goveriunent objected to the proposed treaty as in- 
consistent with the treaty they had made with the Nizam, The curious part of tlie 
whole business was the foolish British belief as expressed in the letter from Madras to 


Despatches lo England, 22ncl February, 1766; 
Military Consultations.—Vol. 24, Page 615. 
Military Consultations. — Vol. 24, Fag© 649, 

St Xhid — ^Vol. 26A. Pages 16-26. 


But Hyder was also negotiating with Nizam Ali and Bourchier could receive nc 
certain intelligence of the place and time of interview. He had to return to Madras 
without even interviewing Hyder. The President and Council of Madras apjirc bend- 
ed that Hyder and Nizam Ali had entered; into an alliance to invade the Carnatic. 
This open rebuff, Hyder ’s return to Coimbatore without so much as sending an ans- 
wer to the letters made the Madras people more forward in their overtures to the 
Nizam. They hoped to steal a march over Hyder. The British envoy received 
his rebiiif early in August and Calliaud’s treaty with the Nizam was signed on 
the 12th November. On the 18th November, the President and Council of M.adras 
wrote letters to Bombay and Teilicherry to the following effect. . . We may be 
prevailed on to assist (the Nizam) in reducing the Mysore Government within its 
ancient and proper bounds and which we cannot but look upon as a favourable 
op]:)ortiimty of checking the ambitious designs of a man from whose violence, im- 
mense conquests, riches and power the peace of the Nabob's dominions is liable to 
be disturbed, and indeed his refusing to admit Mr. Bourchier who set out to negotiate 
with him sufiiciently evinces how little desirous he was of our friendship and alliance 
and that nothing but proceeding to extremities can bring him to reason”. 


ilpprehendiiig a concerted a, ttack as a consequence of the treaty between tlie 
British and the Nizam, Hyder sent back his vakil with a letter expressing his concern 
at his not having been able to see Mr. Bourchier and desiring that he miglit return 
to settle the terms of friendship and alliance but the Madras Oovcrnnif nt now decided 
to conceal their real intention as much as possible. The President a(*quainted the 
vakil that it was the constant care of the British Government to live on terms of 
friendship with every government but that they could not but be alarmed at his 
master’s doubtful conduct which had put them to a considerable expense in drawing 
their troops from different parts but they were well pleased to find him inclinable to 
adopt peaceable measures. 

It is interesting to note that a treaty of peace and friendship between the East 
India Company and Hyder Ali was actually proposed by the Bombay Government on 
the 11th July, 1766. By it they were to enjoy all grants and privileges they had 
enjoyed under the former chiefs from Cape Bamsos to Penny South ” and they 
were not to suffer any impediment or molestation in any other settlements in 
this region. In all matters of trade and business the English were to have pre- 
ference. Clause 12 of the proposed treaty provided that Hyder was not to enter 
into any alliance contrary to the interest of the Company, neither must he attack 
any other country powers in alliance with the Company, and more particularly the 
Nabob of Arcot and the king of Travancore. Hyder evaded this clause and himself 
put forward his demand in the following words. ... ‘‘ Whenever the Honoui'able 
Company may be in %vant of troops I will furnish them with 10/15,000 men from the 
Sarcar and on the contrary should the Sarear be in such necessity the Honourable 
Company are to supply me in like manner as is consistent with our firm friendship and 
is also the cause of dread to our enemies Here we have also the same proposal 
of a defensive alliance. 



'Bombay. ... “We flatter ourselves that he wuli looK upon our amance wibi.]. one 

‘Boubali in the same light as he did formerly that of the French who frequently attended 
the Soubah in his expeditions to Mysore, yet Hyder Ali continued in friandsiiip \'vith 
Pondicherry.” 

The Nizam advanced with his British auxiliaries into the Mysore country. 
Madhava Eao his ally was already plundering other parts of Mysore. But Hyder 
did not give up his attempts to win the Nizam over. Maphuz Khan was sent with 
50,000 pagodas and some elephants as a present to the Nizam. Sonpat Eao who had 
been the Dewan of Anwaruddin was also with the Nizam. Among the influential 
courtiers Slier Jung showed his decided dislike of the English treaty.” The 
■flattering offers of Hyder Ali and the influence of these three friends of Hyder, 
converted the vacillating Nizam from an anti-Mysore to a pro-Mysore attitude. 
With a weak resolution, so fettered by a thousand considerations that it had hardly 
any existence, the reconversion of the Nizam was not difficult. The British now 
found themselves in a morass from which they found it impossible to extricate them- 
selves. The situation can be illustrated from a letter written to Smith who was 
commanding the English detachment accompanying the Nizam. The President 
and the Council of Madras wrote — “ If all the arguments and any other you can 


Ibid. 

Ibid — ^Vol. 26A. Pages 65 aad lOl. 

243, Para. 5. 

3*^ JW * — Pago 381# 

3’ Despatches to England — 22nd February, 1767* Para. 75. 

*1 take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to the Curator, Madras Record 
Office and his staff for the laeilitiea T got there in studying the records. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF DACCA, SYLHET AND TIPPEEAH IN im. , , 

[By Dr. A. P. Das Gupta, M. A., Ph. D. (Loud.)] 

The objects of the appoiutDient of the Committee of Circuit in 1772. and the 
•quinquennial settlement of the lands of Nadia and Eajshahi made by the Committee 
iave been dealt with in papers previously published.^ It is proposed to describe 
here the settlement by the Committee of the lands in the Dacca district including 
the arrangements arrived at for Sylhet, Tipperah and Chittagong. 

The Committee of Circuit arrived at Dacca on the 1st October, 1772. Advertise- 
ment had already been made for proposals for farming the lands, but the Committee 
found that up to that time no proposal had been received. The Committee thare- 
issued fresh .notice extending the period of receiving proposals to the 5th of 
Kartik.^ In tlio me in while the Committee decided to busy itself with the papers 
relating to the revenues of the district which had up to the time reached it. Alreach^ 
on the nth July, 1772^ the Committee had required the Collector of Da(^ea to 
advise “ whether the Talookdary lands of your district have ever had theur value 
ascertained by a hustabook, and if they have not, we desire you %?ill immediately 
appoint proper persons, to make such a valuation as without this it will be impossible 
to make a proper settlement of the- revenue, or determine on tlm rights, and privi- 
leges of the talookdarsd^ The Collector, Mr. Gnieber, had frankly admitted the 
difficulties of the task, He> liad transmitteri certain accounts relating to the revenues 
but with the remirk that ve”y little dependence could b(3 placed on those accounts, 
because “ time would not admit of aumee.is being sent into the mofussil to collect 
and bri ig the original papers, there was therefore a necessity of taking such statements 
from the Zemindars -as they wore pleased to deliver in and as it is so essential to their 
interest to conceal from us the real amount they collect as also the quantity of land 
that pays no revenue in the r pargannalis, I do not entertain a doubt but that in 
all these accounts they have rendered very fallacious statements. Neither do I appre- 
hend that a just statement of these accounts can be obtained but by local investiga- 
tion made by the C diect ir at the sadder eutcherry in each pargannah. Throughout 
the district a reserreh of this nature I should suppose indispensably neeessjiry to 
■procure an exact rent roll of the province It seems however, in the absence of 
evidence, that the Committee considered these accounts suitable to serve as a work- 
ing basis. As a mitter of fact the Committee had no other option but to work on 
these Egiires. L')cal investigation of the kind suggested would have taken time 
during which it was not possible for the Committee to wait. 

After a second extension of the time for receiving proposals, the Committee, on 
the 23rd Oobobor, found that a sufficient number of proposals liad arrived for the 
Dacca lands tr> enable them to lU’oceed with their settlement on the most advanta- 
geous terms.^ In conformity to the resolutions adopted by the Committee on the 

^ The author’s papers on " The Committee of Circuit at Krislmagar ” it^ad before the 
Indian Historical Records CommiB.sion at Calcutta in 1930 and on the “ Settlement of Rainhahi 
n 1772 ” read before the Indian History Congress in December, 1939. 

^ Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Dacca 3rd October 1772-ap. Proceedings of the 
Dornmittee Vol. IV published by Government of Bengal 1926, p. L 

8 Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Kasimbazar 11th .Tvily, 1772-ap. Proceedings 
of the Committee Vol. I, II and III published by Government of Bengal 1926, p. 47. 

^ Grueber to Committee — 14 Aug. 1772 — Proc. of 8 Oct. 1772 Idem Vol. IV — p. 2L 

® Minutes of Consultation — Proc. of 23 Oct. 1772 — Idem p. 68. 
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Vid& table appended to Proe, of 27 Kov* 1772 — Idem p, 159. 

8 Ihid^ 

» lUd. 

1 0 Idem p. 169. Interesting particulars about Paynarayan Ghosal are furnished in Dn.. 
S. K. Sen’s article entitled ** A Bengali Mss. 150 years old ” in Bharatvarsha-Bhadra 1347. 
Committee to Pt. & Council of Bevenue — 28 Oct. 1772 — Idem pp. 78-79. 
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20tli July 1772 at Kasinibazar to which it thought '‘there is the greatest reason for 
continumg to adhere, on account of the still further elapse of the current year and the ■ 
lands of these districts being totally composed of inferior Zeinindaries and talooks to 
the number of not less than 10,000 ”, the Committee now resolved that a reserve of 
preference be allowed to the Zemindars and Taioedars to settle for their lands provid- 
ed they will agree to the highest increase offered and enter into responsible security 
and all the conditions for a farming lease In tlie opinioii of the Committee the 
present offers were affected to some extent " by the unfavourable ideas entertained 
of the broken 3^ear from its being so far elapsed and one of the harvests concluded. 
The Committee decided that the new settlement was to be adjusted from the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year. This they hoped would bring in larger offers on many 
mahals. The current year’s revenue was then to be settled on the most favourable 
terms with the same persons. (6). 


By the 15th of November the settlement of the lands of the Dacca district was 
finally concluded and the necessary documents executed. The Dacca lands were 
settled at S. R. 2730239 for 1178. S. R. 60540 w^ere deducted on account of aboli- 
tion of Zemindary ghats etc. The jama fixed by the Committee for 1178 therefore 
amounted to S. R. 2669698. The revenue agreed to be paid for the Dacca lands 
clear of all charges for the next five years was as follows : — 


1179 

1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 


S. B. 2970503 
S. B. 3187058 
S. B. 3206387 
S. B. 3208472 
S. B. 3209514 


Thus the total increase expected in five years was S. R. 5,39,81 


For Lnckypore the jama fixed by the Committee amounted to S. R. 3,26,786 
for 1178, rising to S. R. 3,86,339 for 1183, the total increase in five years being S. R. 
59,553. (S) 

For Sundeep the jama for 1178 fixed at S. R. rising upto 77,974- 

for 1183, the total increase amounting to 14,174.(®) On© fourth of Sundeep was 
let out to Md. Hossein Chowdhury and three fourths to Jaynarayan Ghosal.^® 

The huge area under the Collectorship of Dacca was now split up. The islands • 
of Sundeep, Hatte and Baminia were annexed and the district of Tipperah re-annexed 
to the Collectorship of Chittagong. 

Certain parganas lying to the east of the river Megna and South of the Dakyliah . 
yielding a yearly revenue of 3| lakhs of rupees were formed into a new Collectorship 
and placed under the resident at Luckypore. There were Belwa, Jugdea, Gopalpore, . 
Babupore, Danderah, Shaistanagar, Furockkabad Gonanundy 2 parts Sangdy, 
Canehanpore, Singergong, Homnabad 4 parts, Chowdagong.^^ 

The’ Committee also discussed whether the two departments, Huzoory Depart- 
ment and Nizamut Department, which had hitherto been preserved in making the ■ 
collections should be allowed to continue. The Committee were of opinion that 
“ such distinct arrangement is by no means absolutely necessary towards the success 



of the collections, hut out of tenderness and consideration to the great age and faith- 
ful services of the Naib J^^ Khan and the steady attachment and humanity 
which he has at different times testified towards our nation during periods of distress 
and public calamity. 

The Committee .recommend. .4 . .that the division of 

the collections which has hitherto prevailed should be continued durirg the life of 
the ..present naib'”,.:^^ . '■ 

The Committee w^ent carefully into the accounts of the expenses chargeable on 
the Dacca revenues and reduced them frcm S. R. 2,81,102 to S. E. 2,22,445 thereby 
effecting a savings of S. R. 58,657 annually.^® Hari Mailik was appointed Dewan of 
the Dacca district on an allGwaiice of Rupees 1,000 per month. 

The papers relating to the district of Sylhet which w^ere placed hetcre the Ccm- 
mittee by Wiliian Makepeace Thackeray showed that the collections v ere consider- 
ably in arrears. The Dewan had informed Thackeray that this “ w’as owning to 

the want of a ];)roper influence over the zemindar each zemindar was constantly 

evading payment, and never failed to take advantage of every opportunity which 
might serve as an excuse to retard the collections. Indeed there are one or two consid- 
erable Zemindars who consider (sic) themselves in a manner independent, who 
seems to he entirely ignorant of the nature of the Company and who have no fixed 
rules for their conduct The charges on the Sylhet revenues were also %'^ery high 
amounting to as much as 50 per cent, of the revenues. Thackeray suggested that 
the revenues could be increased by realisation of arrears and reduction of c harges and 
proposed the appointment of a resident to reside on the spot.^^ The Cemmittee 
agreed and resolved that the nomination of a Cc mpany’s servant to reside in 
quality of a Collector at S3dhet w'ill he eligible for the fcllowir g purpe ses ; Dirst, to 
forward the regular payment of the Collections, which owing to the distance of any 
immediate inspection appear to be extremely backward. Secondly, to investigate 
the exorbitant charges which it appears may admit of considerable retrenebment 
and produce an handsome increase of revenue. Thirdly, to establish a regular 
judicial authority to which the inhabitants may be amendable (sic) and have an 
opportunity to rely for redress of their grievances. Fourthly, to ingratiate there- 
by the affections of the ryots and bring them into a state of mere civilized subjection 
to the Compy government. Fifthly (sic) to facilitate (sic) and increase the prevision 
of chunam/'^® W. M. Thackeray w^as nominated Collector at Sylhet, and was ins- 
tructed to exert his utmost to realise the arrear and to investigate witbeut less 
of time the extravagant charges with a view to their reduction wherever possible.^’ 

Proposals having been received from Dessyram and seme other irbabitants of 
Sylhet offering an increase of S. R. 20,000 in the first year over the srdder revenue 

Minutes of Consnitatiori — Proc. of 30 Oct. 1772 — Idem p. 81. 

Idem p. 51. p. 89 and p. 110. 

3-4 Proc. of 30 Oct. 1772— Jf/m p. 90. 

Thackeray to Coromittee-— 25 Sc-pt. 1772— Proc. of 10 Oct. 1772 Idempp. 31-32. 

Minnies of Consnltation — 10 Oct. 1772 — Idem p. 43. 

Committee to Thackeray — 10 Oct. 1772 — Idem pp. 43-45. 

It is interesting to note that the revenues of Sylhet were paid in cowries which used to be 
sent by boats to Murshidabad. In this connection the Committee wrote to Thackeray, the 
want of coin in Sylhet and the cause of cowries being the only currency are subjects on which 

we wish to obtain an accurate knowledge You will particularly inform yourself whether 

this currency has been immemorial in this country, from whence the cowries are imported & how 
the currency is supplied seeing the payment of the current revenues proves such a considerable 
annual drain. Could a copper coin be established in lieu of the cowries, it would open a consider* 
able vend for that article of the Company’s Europe exports ** — Ibid p. 46. 
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of S. B- 98,621 and additional increase of S. B. 2,500 ©very year for the four follow- 
tug years (i.e. total increase of 125,000 Bs. in five years),^® the Committee were of 
opinion that the proposals offered for farming Sylhet were highly advantageous for 

tthe Company that the proposals being tendered by inhabitants of the district 

render them still more eligible, as the local residence of the farmers, their families 
•and connections are ties which may be expected to bind them to promote the pros- 
perity and improvement of the lands and the welfare and case of the reiats.’’ The 
proposals were therefore accepted and Mr. Thackeray was authorised to conclude 
the settlement with the persons who tendered them. Sunnunderam Boy was ap- 
pointed Dewan of Sylhet^^. The Committee in reporting to Calcutta the settlement 
of Sylhet informed that, the farmer by the conditions of his lease is bound to sup- 
port the several thanas and chokies for the protection of the district, and to defray 
the expense thereof until such time however as the collector’s authority has been 
properly established and the peace of the district secur’d from the incursions of the 
adjacent petty Zemindars. We think that a party of sepoys wdll be found absolute- 
ly necessary ; when these ends have been effected they may be hereafter withdrawn 
•or at least greatly diminished. 

The bundobast of Tipperah, known as the chuckla of Boshenabad, the Zemindary 
of Bajah Badhakrisna Manikya had been settled in 1178 by Mr. Middleton with 
Nityananda Sii:gh as adadar for the term of three years on the following conditions : — 

For the year 1178 1,45,000 

For the year 1179 1,55,000 

For the year 1180 1,65,000 

12,000 Bs. w^as to be deducted on account of the expenses of the Bajah and 7,200 
Bs. as the adadar’s sebundy from the bundobast of each year and the remainder 
remitted to the Khalsa.^^ Nityananda now applied for permission to be relieved 
of his Wadadari, on the ground that he wnuld not be able to discharge the bundobast 
if the chukla wus now' farmed out for five years. The Committee accepted his 
resignation and issued advertisements for proposals for farming the district. The 
Collector was asked to call upon Nityananda for his revenue to the end of Kartik 
and to oblige him to pay it up without balance. 22 Within a short time the Committee 
received offers frcm the Bajah himself for farming the district and tendering one 
Bamkrishna Bcse to be his security. The revenue offered to be paid clear of all 
charges w^as Bs. 1,43,000 for 1179 and Bs. 1,53,000 for each of the four following 
years. The offer w'as an increase of Bs. 10,000 for 1179 over the bundobast with 
"Nityananda and prcduced an increase of Bs. 20,000 in five years. The Committee 
readily accepted the proposals and the amalnama, Kabuiiat, and Edstbundee were 
accordin gly executed . 

The figures given by Charles Bentley, the Collector of Chittagong, showed the 
total amount of revenues frcm the Chittagong district to be Currt. Bs. 5,28,259. 
Of this sum the asal juma amounted to Bs. 4,19,757.24 Bentley was of opinion that 
the plan of farming out the lands of his district could not succeed unless some preli- 
rminary preparations were made, Of the chucklas and purgunnahs which subsisted 
duriiig the government of the Moors” few or no traces could be found even in the 


to Committee — 16 Oct. 1772 — Proe. of 20 Oct. 1772. Idem p. 65. 

t'iem p. 06* ■ 

» Committiee to Pt. and Council of Revenue at Fort William — 3 Nov* 1172 — Idem 
*'4 Proceedings of’ 18 Ho V. 1772 — 132* 

p. 188. (28>— Proc, of 21 Nov* 1772— -Idem p. 138* 

Jefem'pp. i34*‘136i 
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Bengalee records. Zemindaxs, the Collector reported, “ are possessed of different 
districts here and there chiefly of the most fruitful and best cultivated parts of dif- 
ferent chucklahs and purgunnahs which have been thrown into a general measure- 
ment without any distinction of place and entered as to many dones of ground upon 
our histebood at a certain annual fixed rent.'’ He suggested that these several 
districts ” should be formed into nine chaklas and a new hustabood prepared show- 
ing the number of Zemindars attached to each chakla, the measurement of their 
lands as well as of the Nijut and charity lands and the total annual revenue of such 
chakla. This would enable the farmer to have full information and would induce 
him to raise his proposals. Some months would elapse before the new arrangement 
of the district could bo effected and the Collector suggested that he himself should 
receive the proposals for farming the district, after the new chaklas had been form- 
ed. The Committee Avere unable to take any step for the settlement of Chittagong 
during their stay at Dacca and on the 18th November 1'772 reported to the president 
and Council of Revenue at' Fort William. 

‘‘ The sefeison being noAV too far advanced to admit of our proceeding to Chitta- 
gong and of our completing also the circuit of the remaining districts it was our 
intention to have convey'd to the Collector the necessary instructions from the plan 
of your general regulations, but as the Collector's letters have not been accompanied 
with any proposals for renting the lands and as indeed their principal purport is a 
proposition for adopting an entire new modelment of the province which if resolv’d 
on must precede the settlement and will it is evident consume the whole of the re- 
mainder of the present Bengal yaar, we think there would bo an impropriety in our 
determining on this point without previously submitting it to your consideration. 
We beg leave therefcre to refer the AAdiole of the Collector’s letters for that purpose 
and if it meets Avith your approbation such instructions as you shall think proper to 
give may be conveyed directly to the Collector to be carried into execution.”^® 

On the 27th November the Ccmmittee minuted on their proceedings that their 
work at Dacca had iioaa^ been finally concluded upAA'-ards of ten days, that they had 
delayed issuing the final orders to the several collectors in expectation of the answer 
of the Council of Revenue to their former letters, and that taking now into considera- 
tion ‘‘ the great adA^ance of the season, the settlements still to be made of the dis- 
tricts of Rungpore, Dinagepoor, Fiirneah Bcglepoor and Rajamahl, . . .the Ccm- 
mittee are unanimously of opinion that a longer delay in finishing their business at 
this place and proceeding to execute the further objects of their mission might not 
onl^T- affect the collections in these parts, but also prove of material prejudice to the 
settlement of the districts thej?- have still to visit 

The Committee therefore resolved that the accounts of the settlement be now 
recorded and the necessary orders issued and should the directions of the Hon’ble 
the President and Council when received occasion any alteration to be made therein 
that the same bo accordingly notified in sux>plemental letters to the respective collec- 
■■ ■■ tors..... .".^7 

Thus the Committee Avound up its business at Dacca and on the 28th November 
1772 proceeded to Rang^mr to carry on the further objects of their circuit.®® 

Bentley to Committee — 29 Aug. 1772 — ^Broc. of 3 Oct. 1772 — Idem p, 11. 

25 128. 

r Pro. of 27 Nov, 1772— Idsmpp. 167.168.' ■ 

28 Idem p. 167. 
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jUNioit mm servants. 

(By Dr, Nandalal Chatterji, M.A., Ph. D., D, Litt.,) 

Oive’s attitude towards the Company’s junior civil servants has not received 
sufficient notice at the hands of historians. While it is generally known that the 
‘Company’s civil service could not be effectively reformed by Olive, it is usually 
ignored that his failure was due mainly to circumstances beyond his control. 

Fromoneofhislettershitherto ignored one gets a glimpse of Clive’s idea about 
the junior members of the civil service. {Vide Bengal Select Committee — Letter 
to the Court of Directors, March 24, 1766) I shall quote a few lines to explain Clive’s 
^attitude : — 

jour service here has always been carried on rather from a dread 

of punishment than a sense of duty ; and that at present no branch of 
your affiiirs is conducted with that alacrity and zeal necessary and es* 
sential to your interest, to which, we should conceive, all your servants 
would be naturally excited, by the uncommon advantages they enjoy 

This state of affairs was ascribed by Clive to the appointment of junior civil 
servants to high offices. He urged, This decline of public spirit we must, in great 
measure, ascribe to a practice which hath prevailed at this settlement more than 
•at any other, of entrusting some of the most weighty employments in your service 
to gentlemen scarce arrived at years of maturity. The business of the Secretary’s 
department was committed to a youth of three years standing in our service ; the 
•employment of Accountant is now discharged by a writer still lower in the list of 
your servants ; the important trusts of Military Store-Keeper, Naval Store-Keeper, 
<and Store-keeper of the Works, were bestowed, when left vacant, upon writers ; and 
;a writer held the post of Paymaster to the Army at a period when near 20 lakhs of 
rupees had been deposited for months together in his hands ”, 

Clive sums up thus, reposing trusts of so important and lucrative 

a nature in the hands of youngmen hath rendered them too soon independent, and 
‘given birth to that spirit' of dissipation and luxury, of which you were very justly 

informed .... From this source likewise flowed a grievance of the utmost 

consequence to your service, which demands an immediate remedy. The younger 
servants, being incapable themselves to discharge the functions of their several 

offices, were forced to have recourse to their Banians and black writers Too 

strict a regard to promoting seniority will ever prove injurious to the service, notwith- 
standing the rule is eonveiiieiit and equitable, under certain exceptions and limita- 
^tions”. 

Clive was awT^re of the fact that the principal source of corruption in the civil 
service was low salaries. It is interesting to note that he believed that one could 
not live in India on less than ten times the salary that was actually given to the civil 
servants. This w^as no doubt due to the prevalence of extravagance and luxury, 
but was in some measure due to rising prices, as well. The authorities thus write 
about it to the Directors, “ when you have duly considered the many res- 

trictions now imposed on your junior servants, when you reflect upon the exorbi- 
tant price to which almost every article of living is risen, we hope it wrill appear to 
j-ou, as it evidently does to us, that their allowance is no way proportioneii to the 
unavoidable expenses of the most rigid economy. They are now deprived the bene- 
fit of all trade ; they are restrained from receiving the salaries annexed to double 
‘employments. The greatest number is indeed r^uced to your bare monthly al- 
lowance, which, il must be owned, is too scanty a fund to secure them against the 
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necessity of incurring debts that have a bad influence upon their morals, by entangl- 
ing them in difficulties, from which every means, will naturally be tried to extricate 
themselves. For these reasons we' exhort you that , a competent subsistence , may 
be established for your junior servants, and more especially the writers who have^ 
no claim to Bustucks (mde Home Department Bengal Public . Letters to the- 
Court of Directors 1766-67, p. 300). . 

As Clive had no authority to raise the low salaries, he set up, and this has gene- 
rally been ignored by historians, a committee" to institute some form of censorship 
over the private expenses of the junior civil servants. The regulations {vide Home 
Department— Bengal Public Letters to the Court of Directors 1767-68, pp. 119-20) 
framed in this connection by this committee have not received the attention they 
deserve. They are highly interesting, and will amuse the present-day members of 
the Indian Civil Service. They are as follows 

‘‘1. With respect to the servants necessary to be kept by a writer \vithoiit a 
family, the Committee are of opinion that he should be allowed two and a cook ; 
one for the immediate care of his house and charge of his effects, and another to at- 
tend him when he goes out or to assist in the charge of his effects and house in case 
of sickness of the other 

2. It is recommended that an order be issued that no writer shall be allowed 
to keep a horse without the express permission of the Governor and be permitted 
either of himself or jointly with others to keep a garden house 

‘‘ 3. It is further recommended that the miters be enjoined to wear no other 
than plain clothes 

In his farewell letter {Vide Foreign Department — ^Bengal Select Committee 
Proceedings 1767, p. 34) to the Select Committee, Clive expressed his pious hope 
that thp, reformation proposed by the aforesaid committee would be duly attended 
to. It is, however, needless to add that such grand-motherly regulations in the ab- 
sence of adequate salaries could hardly prove effective or popular. 


WJ^m BMTmGS AS A PLAMrUF. 

(By Mr, 0* P. Bhatan^ar, M*A,) 

While looking into cases classified under common law and equity in the original 
side of the High Court, I came across a number of cases in which Warren Hastings^ 
head of the administration of the East India Company during the years (1772-1786) 
figured as a plaintiff. His is a most colDurfui personality and inspite of several 
works on him a really comprehensive one is still wanting. W^e know- that he was 
the only Goveror- General who was attacked most in the Council and he had no- 
end of trouble. Ihe unworkable clauses of the Regulating Act were no doubt res- 
ponsible for impeding the task of administration but opposition to Warren Hastings, 
was also due to other causes. It is not my purpose here to discuss them at length. 
On the basis of the records I have consulted, I come to the conclusion that in his. 
private capacity he did not properly maintain the dignity of the high office, he 
occupied. He was engaged like average men in litigation and figured many a time 
as a plaintiff. If the Governor- General got involved in a number of eases, his sub- 
oi'dinates could hardly have been expected to be very loyal to him. 

Looking into the proceedings of the Supreme Court, I found that Warren Hastings 
appeared as a plaintiff quite often. On the 1st of March 1782 he filed a suit against 
one J* S. Hiok£\y, the notorious editor of the paper ‘ Hickey’s Gazette ’. In his 
application Warren Hastings complained that Hickey had published ‘false feigned 
and scandalous libel’. The following passage was cited by Hastings as libellous. 

we are informed that a certain quixote (meaning the said Warren 

Hastings) w-as observed for several days to have a confounded rueful face in conse-. 
quenee as it is supposed of his (Warren Hasting’s having greatly over-reached in a . 
recent treaty with an able Mahratta plenipotentiary : and further that ‘many 
people think that the Quixote ’ has been made an April Fool of and that his crest 
is fallen 

In another petition filed on the 8th of March, reference was made to another 
libellous passage “ At the new theatre near the Court House is now in rehearsal 
a tragedy called ‘ Tyranny in full bloom or the Devil to pay with the farce ‘ All om 
the wrong ’. Warren Hastings claimed damages to the value of one hundred thou- 
sand sicca rupees, saying that his prestige had been lowered by such scandalous' 
remarks. The case w'as won by Warren Hastings and he was awarded rupees ten 
thousand as compensation along with rupees five hundred and seventy six as costs, 
(common law ; Hastings vs, Hickey : Nos. 2398 and 2309). 

In another case Warren Hastings figured as a creditor. He filed a suit through 
his attorney Thomas Raban complaining against one Manick Dass an inhabitant- 
settled in the City of Calcutta, who w’aa to render to him (Warren Hastings a sum 
of four thousand Arcot rupees which he ow^ed him (Warren Hastings). The appli- 
cation w*as filed on the 20th of September 1791. The sum had been borrowed in 
1774, Manick Dass submitted a petition through his attorney William Johnson 
declaring himself a pauper. He admitted that he had borrowed a sum of rupees« 
tw^o thousand from Warren Hastings at ten per cent rate of interest. The sum had 
been lent to Manick Dass for fighting a case against one Alexander Johnson. This' 
case had been filed in the Mayor’s Court in 1772 and w^as transferred to the 
Supreme Court when it came into existence Manick Dass put forw^ard the plea 
that since the case of Alexander had not so far been decided and had leen rending 
Warren Hastings could not claim the sum before the case lad leen fully decided. 
Common Lw : Hastings vs. Manick Dass : No. 6678). 

SO 


This case reveals two interesting things 

interest in the case ^^amst Alexander Johnson^^^^ ^ judicial machinery set np by 
at the instigation of Warren J , instituted before the Supreme 

the Crown, also, moved very slowlj. ^^Jendinv even in the vear 1791 

Court had come into existence and ^ J Warren Hastines- lad then 

when Warren Hastings filed a suit against MamckDass. warren nasi ,, 

even ceased to be the Governor General of India. 

There is another caae in 

rf wIgCe street, C.vendieh Square London. ®“”“, J;. to“ln“S^^^ 

^ST smonit against one Franeis GMwin t» *»? J^TS’e S-Xe o^ia 
executed bonds were produced as evidence. A paper bearing tn 

William Jackson showed that the defendant had | ten 

in 1780 A sum of forty thousand had been borrowed by Francis Glachti _ 
per cen; ri oTiLrest' This case again as we see. came up before ^he S jeme 
Court after Warren Hastings had left India. (Common law • Ha®t^ . 

No. 3603). We do not know' exactly as to how' tins case w as disposed o . 11 

in its connection are wanting. . 

The catalogue of the original side includes quite a large number of cases m which 
Warren Hastings was involved, but papers regarding majonty of cases aie eitl 
misplaced or lost. 



special Oommleei® in Uie Sorth Weetem P»vlnc.e. 

( 1821 — 1829 .) 

[By Mr. E. N. Nagar, M.A.] 
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ij’urther, the Commission was not furnished with adequate means to carry* 
out its work. ' The Mofussil ' Comimssioners^^ out to the Sadar Com- 

mission,^ “It is impossible, as long as Commission consists but of twO’ 
members, each of whom is to record Ms sentiments on ever}’ point, that both 
inquiries should be conducted simultaneously' ’ — It^ was not ])rovided withi 
the assistance of European or Indian Officers for the eondust of its duties. 

Nor, were the rules and regulations carefully drawn up. The Commis- 
sioners^ observed that a total difference of opinion existed between them and- 
the Sadar Special' Commission in regard to the several, of ■ the provisions, 
contained in Regulation . I, 1821. . 

It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that in face of such serious liniita-t 
tions, the Commission could not make progress satisfactorily. The following 
figures give an idea of the amount of w’ork conducted. 

■ ■ At Cawnpore. 


1 * Kate. 

Cases 

pending 

Fresh 

ease-s. 

Deeidc^d ! 
on 

merits. 

Adjusted | 
or with- 
drawn. 

Total. 

1st Api-il, 1821 , 

261 

0 

1 

2 

258 

1st May, 1821 . 

2-8 

87 

9 

11 

' 334 ■ 

(One decide by; 
defaults. 

1st July, 182 i . 

387 


19 

10 

394 

ist October 

1 

384 

.4 

...... -2 

AUafiaba 

22 

d. 

1 

361 
(Two by- 
default 

1st August, 1823 

89 

20 

0 

0 

109^ 

1st February, 1823 

77 

7 ■ 

0 

1 

sa 

Ist April, 1823 . 

85 

2 ' ■ 

0 

0 

8T 

1st May, 1823 . 

87 

0 

0 


87 

1st June, 1823 . 

87 

1 

0 

0 

, 88 

1st, July, 1823 

88 

1 

0 

0 

89 

1st January, 1827 

35?» 

9 

5 

0 

359 

*(395 Pattidari' 
claim.) 

1st January 

328 

2 

5 

0 

325 

*(418Pattidari.)» 

let January 

193 

1 

11 

0 

183 

♦(Claims Patti- 
dari 308.) 


1 Letter to Mr. Molony, 13th February 1826. 

® Minute by Mr. Christian, Member Mofussil Special Commission. 

, Letter to Mr. Molony, 26th August 1822. 

4 Abstract statements of causes decided by the Mofussil Special Commissioni. 
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Following are the figures from the t^ork done h3^ iadividuar memhe^ 
Cases decided, adjusted or withdrawn. 


Lsite. 

1st Member, 

2nd. 

3rd, 

June, 1828 „ . . ' . ■ : , ■ . . ■ 

i 30 

24 

14 

July, 1828 . . . . . . . 

2 

24 


September, 1828. . . . . 

23 

25 

22 

October, iS28 , . . 

■■ Nil.'. 

Nil. 

7 

November, IS2S '' . ' . 


Nil. 

8 

January,. 1829 . ' . ■ . i 

. ; . Nil. ■ ■■ 

NIL 

; 


These figures portray interesting conclusions. Progress, even, of the first 
object of the Commission, namely decision and investigation of cases of sales, 
of land brought before it, was unsatisfactory, as is clear from the proportion 
of pending cases to those decided by the Commission. 

The most striking fact is the gradual and sometimes sharp decline in each 
successive month or year, in the number of fresh cases brought before it. No 
explanation has been given for it; but, it is possible that, when more work 
was piled up, fewer, petitions were entertained. Indeed, there is evidence to 
show that sometimes petitions were dismissed on mere grounds of formalities, 
or without ^ even a discussion of their merits. 

It may also be concluded, that seeing how few were the cases decided, and 
how much their decision was delayed, people kept aloof from it. The number 
of cases pending, or freshly instituted at Allahabad was comparatively small, 
specially when the permutation of land was very extensive ^ere also. 

A perusal of the judgments delivered, reveals us several striking facts. 

These pages are a gloomy but irrefutable commentary on the preceding 
period — from 1801 to 1810, They show how vast and deep laid were the 
conspiracies of subordinate Indian Officers, mainly Tehsiidars, to defraud 
people of their lawful possessions, by dishonest sales, auctions and purchases 
of land, through their own interferenee, which had gone on unchecked under 
the colossal ignorance and ineffective control of the collectors. Estates could 
be sold for a triffing sum of two rupees. A government officer could amass, 
in the course of an year, an estate which paid a five figures revenue. 

But, they display without a doubt that the judgments were carefully and 
diligently delivered, and that serious wrongs were redressed after a great 
lapse of time. 

These statements are so clear and informative, that they, together with 
other records concerning the Commission, can be well utilised for the weaving' 
of a historical account of the preceding period. 

While, taking stock of the whole situation one fact juts out prominently. 
It is, that the amount of work done, in contrast to its objects, was un- 
satisfactory, and that its efficiency or efficacy could have been increased by 




i Letter to Molony 5th July, 1826. 
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' its S'Cop6.^ It ou^iit to bsvB boBii provided witb respBctable Indian 
Officers, who alone could have led it into the labryntbs of various tenures, 
rights and privileges, which were far too complicated for an outsider to 
understand. ailing that, European Assistants ought to have been provided 
with. When it \vas employing 88 subordinate servants, and spending over 
eight thousand rupees per month on the maintenance of its office alone, an 
addition of assistants would not have proved a drain, while it would have 
assuredly increased its efficiency considerably. When the whole machinery of 
the revenue department backed by Eegulatioii VII, 1822 failed to achieve a 
similar object, how could have a temporary tribunal fulfilled the high 
responsibilities set before it? 

The relations between the Mofussii and Sadar Special Commissions, aho 
did not seem to have been clearly defined. This is clear from the correspond- 
ence that had gone on between them, and the occasions upon wffiieh the former 
addressed the Government when points of disagreement became untenable.^ It 
was as late as in 1828, that the Government intimated the Sadar Commission.- 
*‘yonr decisions in questions of jurisdiction are finarh This must have delayed 
judgments in many a case. 

Indeed, the accumulation of a large number of cases must have^ led to a 
suspence, and consequent disruption of agriculture. 

The redress had undoubtedly come late. Owing ^ to their ignorance of 
the arts and contrivance by wffiich their lands had been wrested from them, 
and the length of time wffiich had elapsed, the petitions presented to the 
Commission by the injured parties w^ere obscure and defective in their state- 
ments.'’ Hence, justice could not be meted out to them. 

it was, also, certainly arguable that, now, when the estates, in many cases, 
had passed hands, why should the present owners, who had spent all their 
•labour and money on them, have been deprived of their means of livelihood, 
for no fault of their own, and that the instruments of these ills should have 
been aliow^ed to escape adequate punishment? 

The Begulation seemed to be “premature”^ in one sense, that unless 
something of the tenures and rights of the agricultural community w-as known, 
on what principles could the various claims be specified? On what could the 
investigations be based upon? How could the various pretensions or conflicts 
he cleared up? The knowledge about them had been meagre and uncertain. 
The inquiries as regards both the objects of the Commission had to be conducted 
•simultaneously. That made its position ananialous, and its task so difficult 
that the decision and investigation of the cases alone took the major time of 
the Commission; and that too was limited to the two districts of Allahabad 
and Cawnpore. 

But, considering the circumstances that it was placed in, we must 
acknowledge the great good done by the Commission. In fairness to it, it 
should be mentioned that Mr. Bird^ refuted Boss's alleoaiions by pointing 
that the average of the Commission in deciding cases per month had been 14, 

^ instance, cases of simflar nature happening after 1810 were not entertained by 'the 

/'Cohimissipn. 1 ■, , ^ ’ 

,® Letter from Mackenzie, Secretary to Government to Sadar Special Commission, 
k:; * Letters issued February 1821 — ^December 1821, Folio I. 

■ * Government Becords, 1821. 

Letter by 

Letter by W. W. Bird l^h July 1826. This letter ought to have published along* 
"ride of the Minute of Mr, Boss in the Ck>verT»^ent Bevenue Becords, 1821, 



claims had been investigated into. It also^ 

‘ Government in applying^ English names 
i resulted in a good deal of confusion. It 
concerning the rights and tenures of 
and so on . It unfolded inhesitatingiy 

hitherto been shrouded in ignorance, and 
Secretary to the Government to confess, 
the'j'oinf Ekect Comm^^ of the House of Commons, 
No body can tell what was sold in such eas 
what was sold.” 

L nerieet, by laying bare details of the 
and sundrv and by encouraging people to get their grievances 
_ ‘ freed^ itself from a tinge of suspicion, and 
the a^icultural community. Thus, the Commission 
of the great Begulation AHI of 1822, which has been 
ua Charta’"^ of the village communities in the North W'estern 
marked the entry of the Government into a brighter phase* 
and confusion. 


and not 8, and that many pattidari 
oointed out the past blunder _ ^ ^ 

to Indian titles — a notion which ha( 
corrected^ mistakes then prevalent 
Muqaddams, Maliks, Zamindars, 
details about a period which had 
which forced Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
when questioned before 11^ C 
concerning the sales of land, 

It is a puzzle to this day to say 

Above ail, by _admitting _^own 

past before all 

redressed, the Government 
restored confidence in ^ 
became the fore runner 
called the ‘Magna 
Provinces, and m 


from a world of suspicion 


1 Govt. Revenue Records 1821. 

» Letter to Molony from tW Mofussil OoTOm^ssioners. 

* Letter to Mr. Molony by W. W. Bird. 

* Notes on Nortb-West Provinces by Charles Raikes. 

Note— The writer expresses his indebtedness to Mr. B.^B. Singh, I.C.S., Secretay,. 
Board of Revenue, Allahabad, lor providing special facilities for consulting original records. 



TAEKH-I-MOGHUL OF ASAD BEG. 

(By Dr. Mohammad Aziz Ahmad, B.) 

Tarihh-i-Moghuli Ahwal-i-Asad Beg, Ealat-i-Asad Beg and Wigayi Asad Beg all 
mean the same thing. The manuscript, which I have used, bears the name Tarikhd 
Moghul, which belongs to the Nawab-Abdus Salam Collection No. 270/40, 
Muslim University Library, Aligarh. The present manuscript is copied by Mohd. 
Naziruddin of the State Library, Eampur from the Manuscript of Tulsi Das (dated 
22 Zulqadh, 1199 H/Sept. 25, 1785 A. D.) for the perusal of Sahibzada Abdus Salam 
Edian on May 18, 1901 A. D. (Muharram 29,1319 H.^). The Manuscript is copied 
in a clear and neat hand, and consists of 139 pages. It is 10" by 6" with 14 fines 
in each page. 

The work is not unknown, and a copy of the Manuscript is also found in the 
British Museum. Only portions are translated and summarised by Elliot and 
Dowson^, History of India, Vol VI (no reference is made as to the Manuscript used), 
which the later writers such as Smith® and others have utilised. The Manuscript, 
however, is rare and remains unpublished ; and its full use has not been made so far. 
The value of this work lies in the fact that it is quite contemporary and dates as far 
back as 1011 H/1602 A. D., the year of Abul EazaTs murder. Although the author 
was not present on the spot, yet none else could b© better informed, and he remains 
the sole authority regarding the minute details about the murder of Abul Fazal. He 
has left a vivid description of the places he visited in the Deccan, and apart from the 
narration of political events of great importance at the close of Akbar’s reign, he 
has also touched upon the social, cultural and administrative aspects of the country. 
Nothing important escapes.his notice, which he does not, in his realistic and charm- 
ing manner, sometimes poetically, describes. It is, in short, a valuable source of 
information for the history of the last years of Akbar and the beginning of the reign 
of Jahangir. 

As regards the life of the author, suffice it to say that he was Asad Beg Kazvini, 
son of Mohammad Murad Beg Aqa Mulati.^ He was known for his tact, intelligence 
.and good behaviour, and was a man of exceptional character and ability. At the 
b^mningof his career, he remained in the service of Abul Fazal for seventeen years. 
After the death of the Shaikh, he became a favourite of Akbar, who rewarded him 
for his meritorious service. Apart from the distinguished offices that he held at the 
Court, he was also appointed the Emperor’s Eajib (messenger) to the four provinces 
of the Deccan. At the close of the reign of Akbar and the accession of Jahangir, he 
was not admitted to the royal Court, but towards the close of the latter reign he was 
honoured with the title of Musharruf Khan A He died in 1041 H/1631 A. D., the 
■commencement of the rule of Shah Jahan. 

Asad Beg narrates his story as follows 

‘‘ Shaikh Abul Fazal son of Shaikh Mubarak was killed at Sarai Barar, a depen- 
dency of Sironj, at prayer time on Friday, the 7th Rabi-ul-awwal 101 P H/25th 
Aug., 1602 A. D.® when the news*^ of the murder was conveyed to the Emperor 

iMss. p. 139. 

* History of India as told by her own Historians — Elliot & Dawson, Vol. VI, pp. 150 to 174. 

® Smith — ^Akbar the Great Moghul, pp. 305, 307, 321, 322 & 327. 

* Mss. p. 19. 

5 Ibid 139. 

« Elliot & Dawson, Vol. VI, p. 155 give a wrong date te. 1010; it is in fact 1011 H or 1602 
A. D. 

’ Mss. p. 2. )‘^*l 1*^1 ^ )** 
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^t,„^“^lieStaikhactiDgiipcn the treacherous 
4sad Beg explains the situation th „„„„prded, and left his trccps linger 
advice of Gcpal Das Proceeded ire m ^ffug e Pegged pemissicii to escort him 
^ rr mmancl to fight against D-clrajit Bunaeia. = egentira me a rche of honour 

S Gw»li«. C»‘ •*'“ “iSaah le^ihi S»r,i tor ; a 

md a horse left >»«»* Sit'.ng. ' /“ „f K»r Sirfb BmM"*- I*™* “P',, 

li“epS;te«l .i't« -tot ^ fight, aid h Mp«t P»““l 

enemy reached with oOO hor^. ^ g fatal. He had stiU life m him, v hen 

Shaikli’s back with a spear, Th ^ ^i^oikh eot down from his horse and puttie^ 
Var ^inf^h anpreached and seeing h f -tvifh his Tnrhan. As Shaikh s eye 

£“Hi“ssKn;.v-rs-,.' 

"I” A»dl«.d ~hi -f 

•War Singh® At this stage, On reachire the Capital, Asad was 

Sders ?Siied him to Baj^ “ Yen were the rgit 

+/^ RTmlain the situation h £ i(„,i,o.T.£,Ti ArAvr'Qatthetimeofneed . 





nanu v* 

I shall not let yon 


tne Time ui ^ 

the Emperor asfed^^ y„^® Maiestv, I did not hesitate for 

v!^^A-rlJa.nIhat.’^i The Emperor again askrf. 


fear of death, tor xio aeacn^- Tg-.pyj^hly replied, “ Broeeeuingircm 
whvdid yonloavetho Allarna . TDas w^as staying. Ihe latter saa> 

I and Mehdi Ali ’ hie aS^occupy this territory as Jagir, 

“Asad Beg and party should stey . , these troops along with my , 

^«r,5^eance on the Bundelas And tnese j ^ tPe^ conducted 






Iwl 



+hu7 wreck vengeance on the » j agreed provided they conductea 

SfoSed 13 in attendance up^n the Sha*h ^l ag^ P ^^^^ 

(Welongto seey^.L at h^ 

seen you). The Emperor full of jewels, which helcnged to the late 

Sirs 

I Mss. p* 2. 

*Ibidp*3. 

8 Ibid p- o- 

4 Ibid p* 7. . 

5 Ibid p* 8- 

6 Ibid p« 

7 Xbid p- 10. 

8 Ibid p* 11* 

AJtbidj^ .. 

10 Ibid p* 14- 
iiJbidp-l^* 

,,.v 4V'v : IW p- 10. ; i'’ ' ' ■ ■ ’ ^ 

, i» Io 4 (i p* l*^* ■ ^ ^ -f-- ' 

.5^/, i/-'.. 1'*' J 5 id^p. A'fe'/ ' r j ' 

to p- 20 . _ 

lOBlcip. 21-„ ; -cV',- . r - . ; .00 
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thousand'^ He was given the position o£ TurhasM and twenty horse,^ and was 
further promoted.^ 

Asad was appointed to investigate into the conduct of the ofScers,^ who had 
been despatched under Hay-Hayan to chastise Nar Singh, but had failed. Nat 
Singh escaped through the lines of the Raja of Gwalior* Five firrmns 'were handed 
over to him (1) to Ray-Rayan (2) Raj Singh, (3) Raja Bhadvaha, (4) Ziaul Miilk 
Bakhshi and (o) Amirs and Mansabdars.^ Asad proceeded and made his inquiries. 
He then returned to the Capital, and reported himself to Raja Ram Das, who con- 
ducted him to the Royal presence. Asad submitted that there had been neglect 
all along, and all were equally guilty.^ 

Asad was next commissioned to bring back Mir Jamaluddin Husain from the 
Deccan, who was sent on a mission to Adii Khan of Bijapur to arrange the marriage 
of Prince Danayal with the daughter of the ruler of Bijapur. ^ The Mir prolonged 
the matter and made unnecessary delay. Asad started and reached Ujjan, w’-here 
he was welcomed by" Mirza Shah Rukh.^ Passing through Burhanpur, he arrived 
at Bijapur and presented the royal message to Adii Khan,^ who replied that Jamalu-d- 
din was himself to biame.^ Here Asad gives a vivid description of the city of Bija- 
pur — ^its bazars, fort, gardens, castles, courts and its ceremonies, jewels and ornaments, 
and the ruler and the ruled.® Asad, subsequently visited Ahmad Nagar, the fort 
of which was reorganised and rearranged under the care of Prince Danayal.^® The 
Prince granted Asad an interview in the open Darhar^^, Leaving Ahmad Nagar, 
Asad at length started for the royal Court, and fell ill during the journey, but soon 
recovered.^^ 

On account of the death of Maryam-i-Makani, the Emperor along with his 
courtiers had shaven their beards, technically known m Bhaddra,^^ Asad also did 
the same, and presented him before the Emperor.^^ He brought some tobacco from 
Bijapur, and prepared a handsome pipe. The Emperor, while examining the rari- 
ties from the Deccan came across that tobacco. Asad was ordered to prepare a 
pipeful, and the Emperor smoked it against the instructions of the physician.^^ The 
Amirs became so addicted to it, that merchants began dealing and brought tobacco 
from the Deccan. About this time the news of the death of Prince Danayal reached 
the royal Court.^^ 

One night when music was being played in the Buri, Asad whispered into the 
ears of Raja Ram Das. ‘‘ Adii Khan asked me whether Mian Tansin and his party 
perform their, singing standing or sitting in the presence of the Emperor. ’’ Akbar 
overheard it and appreciated it. Asad was next ordered to proceed to the Deccan 

1 Mss. p. 22. 

^ Ibid p- 26, 

26, 27. 

^ Ibid pp. SI, 32. 

s Ibid p. 34. 

8 Ibid p. 37. 

’ Ibid p. 53. 

^Ihidp, 55. 

» Ibid pp. 58 to 62. 

^^Ihidp. 76, 

■■ t 1' f^o 


^ « Ibid p. 

ii Jbadp. 78. 

JWdJpp. 82, 83. 

^ ® Ibid p. 86. » 

1 4 lUd p. 88. 


1 ® Ibid pp. 89, 90. 

Ibid p. 92. 
I’B^ipp. 97, 98. 





..ith the royal firmans addressed to me goveraor s ox .a. ^ and the daughter 

Goleanda, Bidar and the Carnatic, as also to bring baA Jaim^^^ b 

of Adil Khan.* Asad. ,f Bajputs 

as Khati and as a result of a fight the latter s . 3 passing through 

scattered in aU directions on his (Asad’s , arrival to the 

Qasim Katahra in the dependency of Upn, Asad death of 

presence of Mrza Shah f great 

EmDeror Akbar reacked tkere,^ Asad marcnea nerforce. 

diffiraltv being molested by Shah Ali Bakhshi Jjf klrbada.® 

despatched a force of 500 horse to conduct :^m safe to the banks ot 

At Burhanpur, he was greeted by its ruler Khwaja Abul Hassan. ^ 

During the mortal illness of Akbar, Baia ^n Sm^ a«d 
to place Rince Khusro on the throne,® but Sayyid Khan and ® P. . ^ 

•Ifu contn^ to tte of ae 

Salim, an illnstrions prince is ^ Akbar in hk death 

Das immediately went to guard the Treasury for Itoce BBirsro. m n^a 

SSS S. seated triih kind»«s by 

gir.rr 

through the intervention of the A,m%r-vl-Umra, Sharrf la 5 
+.I1A cfiTirxT /\f Asm,fl *Recr ends with the accession of Jahang . 


SOME NEW LIGH^ ON THE TREATY OF BHYROWAL (DEC. 16. 1846) 

: T^ BY THE FRIVATE BETTERS OF SIR HENRY HARDINGl 

(By Saxdar Ganda Singh, M. A.) 

It had been stipulated in Article I of the supplementary Articles of Agreement 
concluded between the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, on the 11th 
of March, 1846, that '' The British Government shall leave at Lahore, till the close 
of the current year, A.D. 1846, such force as shall seem to the Governor General 
adequate for the purpose of protecting the person of the Maharaja, and the inhabit- 
ants of the City of Lahore, during the reorganization of the Sihh army, in accordance 
%vith the provisions of Article 6 of the Treaty of Lahore ; that force to he withdrawn 
at any convenient time before the expiration of the year, if the object to be fulfilled 
shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, have been obtained ; but the force shall not be 
retained at Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year 

As the year 1846 drew towards its close, the Lahore Durbar began to concert 
measures for the new arrangements to be made for the Government of the Punjab 
after the wdthdraw’al of the British Troops as stipulated above. Sir Henry Hardinge, 
on the other hand, wished, for political reasons, to retain the British troops in the 
Punjab, and to tighten the British control over the country. The Queen-mother, 
Maharani Jind Kaur, who acted as Regent for her minor son, the Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, w^as also in favour of the retention ofthe British troops under the tei ms of the 
then existing treaties of the 9th and 11th March 1846, as long as, according to Article 
15 (9th March), '‘the British Government will not exercise any interference in the 
internal administration of the Lahore State—but in all cases or questions which 
may he referred to the British Government, the Governor General wiU give the 
aid of his advice for the furtherance of the interests of the Lahore Government.”^ 
Henry Lawrence tells us in his report of 17th December, 1846, that “till within the 
last few days, no one has expressed a more anxious desire for our stay than the 
Maharani; and even on the day (5th December, 1846)^ following that on which Rajah 
Lai Singh was deposed from the Wazarat, and her grief was at the worst, she 
declared to me, when I called on her, that she would leave the Punjab when we 
did” 

But apparently she was soon disallusioned about the intentions of Sir Henry 
Hardinge who aimed at giving to the British Resident “unlimited authority in all 
matters of internal administration and external relation,” which, for all practical 
purposes, meant the end of the Sikh State, the Darhar, the Queen-mother, and the 
Maharaja all reduced to nonenties. And, therefore, there was a marked change 
in the attitude of the Maharani and the Chiefs of the Darhar. . The price that they 
were required to pay for the continuance of the British force at Lahore by transfer 
of all control in internal and external matters into the British hands w as prohibitive. 
Translated in political terms, it was a conversion of the independent State of the 
Punjab into a Province of the Government of British India. This gave a more active 
turn to the inclinations of Maharani Jind Kaur, and, in the words of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, "During the last day or two, her whole energies have been devoted to 
an endeavour to win over the Sirdars of high and low degree, and unite them al 
together in a scheme of independent government, of which she herself was to be the 


^ AitchisoB, Treaties, 1892, Vol. IX, No. XVII, pp. 43-4 

* Aitchison, Treaties, 1892, Vol. IX, No. XVI, p. 42. . . 

® Lai Singh was removed frcm Wazarat on the 4th December, 1846 Ttial of Baja Lai Singh 
(Punjab Govt. Record Office monograph No. 16) p. 26. 
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head. In this her chief aid and counsellor has ostensibly been Bewan Beena Nath, 
ever ill-disposed to the English, and now probably contemplating with alarm the 
possibility of our becoming the guardians of the young Maharaja, and — %That he 
would less like — ^the guardians of the exchequer''^. 

But Sir Henry Hardinge was determined, as his private letters to Frederick 
Currie tell us, to assume all and full powers and to place the new Besident on the foot- 
ing of a then Lieutenant Governor of a British Indian Province like the U. P. 
From Camp BhyrowaJ, on the 10th December 1846, he wrote to Currie, then at 
Lahore in comiection with the trial of Laii Singh. I have no doubt on the subject. 
You are the person best qualified to ensure the success of a British administration 
under novel and difficult circumstances in the Punjab, and in such case I should 
place you on the same footing as the Lt. Governor 

Currie reported to him the unwillingness of the chiefs of the Barbar to agree to 
the new arrangements proposed by the British Government. Sir Henry Hardinge 
acknowiedges to he in the know of this unwillingness of the Barbar in his letter of 
the 10th December when he says that the coyness of the Durbar and the Sirdars 
is very natural.” This should have been sufficient for him to withdraw the British 
force from the Punjab, as agreed upon in the last sentences of the first Article of 
the Agreement of 11th March 1846 which laid dow n for the '' force to be withdrawn 
at any convenient time before the year, if the obj ect to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion 
of the Durbar, have been obtained ; but the force shall not be retained at Lahore 
beyond the expiration of the current year Now the opinion of the Durbar was not 
for active hearty willingness to agree to the new" arrangements being proposed, and 
the current year, 1846 A.B. w-as also about to expire. The Maharani w’as also within 
her rights to endeavour to enlist the sympathies of the Sirdars “ and unite them all 
together in a scheme of independent government But Henry Hardinge -would 
not only not withdraw the British troops from Lahore, but wished to tighten his grip 
on the State of the Punjab, apparently for political exigencies. But he w^ould not 
do it in a straight forward manner, himself making the proposal on behalf of the 
British India Government to the Lahore Durbar, asking for the retention of the British 
troops in the Punjab and for unlimited control over their country. He wanted to 
give to the world outside a different appearance to the new' arrangement. He w anted 
to show that he w'as agreeing to it at the express request of the Lahore Durbar. 
He wrote to Currie, therefore, that “ The coyness of the Durbar is very natural, but 
it is very important that the proposal should originate with them — and in any docu- 
ment proceeding from them this admission must be stated in clear and unqualified 
terms ; our reluctance to undertake a heavy responsibility must be set forth. The 
delay of a few days is not important as I may hear from Sir John Hobhouse by the 
mail hourly expected 

Apparently finding that the Durbar could not he easily brought round to make 
the required request to cover his wishes, the Governor General desired in his private 
letter of the 12th December to Currie to Persevere in your line of making the Sikh 
Durbar propose the condition or rather their readiness to assent to any conditicms im- 
posed as the price of the continuance of our support. In the preamble of the Supple- 
mentary Arts, this solicitation must clearly be their act 

The Queen-mother Maharani Jind Kaur was considered a big stumbling block 
in the smooth operation of the . plans of the Governor General and his political agent 
at Lahore. He had, therefore, written to Currie firom his Camp at the Bridge across 
the Beas, on the 7th December 1846, that ^"in any arrangement made for con- 

1 Henry Lawrence to (government, 17.th Dec. 1846. 

* 10th Deceniher, 1^6. . , 
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tinning the occupation of Lahore^ her deprivation of pover is an indispensable 
condition.” On the 10th he questioned the right of the Maharani to be the Regent 
of her son Maharaja Duleep Singh. I am not aware he said, ‘' by what formal 
proceedings the Ranee became Regent— I presume by the unquestioned and natural 
position in which she stood as the mother and the guardian of the Prince.” He 
further suggested that " If the Sirdars and influential chiefs, and especially the 
Attareewaia family, urge the B. Govt, to be guardian of the Maha-Raja during his 
minority, the Ranee’s power will cease silently and quietly, the admission being 
recorded that the Br. Govt, as the guardian of the Boy and administering the affairs 
of the State is to exercise all the functions and possess all the power of the Regent 
acting on behalf of the Prince 

To win the assent and adhesion of the chiefs to the conditions proposed to be 
imposed on the state of the Punjab, Sir Henry guaranteed the continuance of their 
Jagirs and wrote to Currie on the i4th December, 1846, from Camp Bhyrowal : 
“ The guarrantee to the chiefs of their Jagheers by British occupation must, I should 
think, be a powerful stimulous to ensure their adhesion to the conditions imposed. ” 

This appears to have had the desired effect on some of the Sardars, coupled with 
the fear that had been instilled in their minds by the banishment of Raja Lai Singh 
during the previous week as punishment for his opposition to the British plans.; 

To make a show to the Lahore Darbar that the British troops garrisoned at 
Lahore were on the move, Sir Henry Hardinge issued instructions for certain military 
movements. In his private letter dated Camp Bhyrowal, Dec. 12th 1846, he wrote 
to Mr. Currie: 

'' I send this by express to desire that the Regt. of N. I., the two guns and the 
Irreg. Cav. escorting Lai Singh may not return to Lahore, 

"These troops will cross the Sutlege and encamp at Ferozepoor till further 
orders, and the troops ordered from Ferozepoor to Kussoor will be countermanded. 

" My object is to give the Lahore Durbar a hint, that the garrision is on the move, 

" I also authorize you to send away another Regt. of H. I. from Lahore to Feroze- 
poor, there to encamp till further orders anfi not to be relieved by any Regt. from 
Ferozepoor. 

" H. M. 80th Regt. will receive orders to be ready to march for Meerut at any 
moment. H. M. iOth are at Ferozepoor ready to relieve them — ^but wiU not move 
up till ordered, nor will it transpire that they are intended to relieve the 8Cth. 

" These amiouncements wdll be made to accelerate the Durbar decision. 

" In selecting the 2nd Regt. of N. I. wLich is to march on Ferozepore, the move 
ought to be made by the Regt. which has the longest march into the interior of 
Hindostan. 

" I enclose a note from Lord Gough, which you will send with a note from your- 
self in case you deem it expedient to send aw^ay a second Regt., not forgetting ttat 
these 2 Regts., Cavy. and Artly., sent from Lahore are not to be relieved at present 
from Ferozepore.” 

On the 14th December, 1846, Sir Henr^’' told Mr. Frederick Currie in a private 
letter ; 

" I authorize you to desire Sir John Littler to move all the troops out of Lahore 
the end of the week, on the day you may judge to be most expedient (except the 80th) 
encamping them as near as convenient to the citadel. 

" If this hint should he unnecessary by the temper of the chiefs to assent to our views ^ 
U will not be made, ” 
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In the meiintime some of the Sirdars had yielded to the pressure of Henry 
Lawrence and Frederick Carrie. Sardar Slier Singh Attariwala had been made in- 
charge of the Ro^^al palace in the fort of La': ore, and Tej Singh who had been made 
a Raja by the British, was of their own creation. They w’-oiild not agree to the pro- 
posal of the Maharani being placed at the head of the state, %vhile Diwaii Dina Nath 
belonge i to th^ loyalist party and favoured the elimination of the British control. 
There was a sharp division between the two. Apparently as a compromise, it was 
a^^reed to ask the Governor General to permit the Agent with two battalions to conti- 
nue for some months, and the l3tter written on behalf of Maharaja Dnleep Singh to 
Frederick Carrie, Secretary to the Government of India, then at Lahore, on 30th 
Maghar 903 Bikrami, corresponding to 14th December 1846, in reply to the G. G/s 
letter of the 9th December, ended with the following paragraph : 

'' As the Governor General is desirous of maintaining this state, it is not proper 
that the whole of the British force stationed here should be put to further ir conveni- 
ence and annoyance. Nevertheless, with regard to the necessity for establishing 
the Government of the country and the fact of the time for the withdraival of troops 
having arrived, it is hoped, that the agent, with two battalions, and one regiment of 
Cavalry and one battery, may be allowed to continue for some months, during which, 
w^hat remains to be done to complete the organization of the Government in an 
efficient manner may be effected, and there is no doubt that Colonel Lawrence will 
according to the provisions of the Tr.'aty, give every aid and assistance in establish- 
ing the Government. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was much upset to hear of the above from Frederick Currie. 
Evidently it was against his plans to help the Sikh Government for some months 
more to enable them to so organize their government as to be able to run it without 
British intervention. Therefore, he wrote back to him on the same evening at 5 
O’clock p.m. : — 

It is my positive determination not to employ a British garrison in carrying on 
a native administration in the Punjab of which w^e have recently experienced so many 
instances of inefficiency, injustice and Jntrigue. I, therefore, wall not consent to 
lend the aid of British troops to support a system on which no reliance can be placed^ 

“ The proposal made of the aid of two regts. of Inf., one of Cav. and one Battery 
of Artillery is so absurd y th^t I consider it m equivalent to a desire to undertahe the 
management of their own a^airs, without our intervention. 

The chiefs are the sole judges in this affairs. I am ready to withdraw every 
man in faithful observance of the Treaty, and altho’ I do not say that modifications 
in the instructions may not be sanction^ by me, after a full and deliberate hearing 
of the reasons which th ' chiefs may have to allege in favour of any alteration, never- 
theless I will not consent to a force less in amount than 9 Battns. of Inf. with the 
present force of Artillery and Cavly. remaining at Lahore. 

“I am the best judge of wffiat force I consider it prudent to retain at Lahore, 
and you may rest their rejections of my conditions on the preliminary questions of 
the number of troops required for the occupation. 

‘‘The 9 Battns. may be reduced at the same time wdth other portions of the 
Inf. force to 800 r. & f, each, but those details are not dependent upon their consent. 
The sum to be paid will be independent of the no. of men to aviod all cavil, and the 
force will be kept up or not to 10,000 men, as the British Govermnemt may from time 
to time determine. 

^ Papers reJ-ating to the Punjab 1844 - 47 . 
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I would recommend you to take up your ground on the amount of force and 
the amount of money to be paid by the Ijahore Government for its expenses before 
you enter into other matters. 

'' I have written to you without an instant of hesitation as to the course to be 
pursued, and I authorize you to leave Lahore if on these two points you cannot 
obtain satisfactory answers.’* 

In the course of the day, 14th December, 1846, Frederick Currie had repHed in 
a most diplomatic manner to the Maharaja’s letter with reference to its last para- 
graph quoted above, calling it '' The request of your Highness. ” He wrote : 

' ^ The request of your Highness that a portion of the British force now at Lahore, 
and the Agent of the Governor Geileral, should remain after the expiration of the 
stipulated time, which measures your Highness states to be necessary for the 
establishment of the Government of the country, involves a departure from 
the provisions of the Articles of Agreement executed on the 11th March last, and is 
a very important matter. 

'Mt seems to me desirable that the chiefs of the Darbar, with the Sardars in- 
terested in the welfare of the Lahore State, should assemble at my Darbar tent, 
tomorrow, when I will lay before them distinctly the only conditions on which the 
Governor General will consent to a modification of the articles of agreement above 
referred to ; and it will be well that these chiefs and the Sardars should be prepared 
to give a conclusive acquiescence or rej ection of the said conditions^ in order that the 
affair may be concluded, and the necessary orders given regarding the movement of 
the British force. 

Armed with the positive determination and views of the Governor General con- 
veyed to him in his private letters, Frederick Currie held a Darbar of the chiefs of the 
Darbar, and other Sardars of the state on the morning of the 15th December 1846 
and read out to them a paper which contained ‘‘ the only conditions ” of the Governor 
General proposed to be imposed on the state of the Punjab in response to the 
“ request” of the Maharaja* 

Without much discussion all agreed. Dissentient voice there was none to be. 
By “ perseverence ” “ in making the Sikh Darbar propose the condition or rather 
their readiness to assent to any conditions imposed, ” and by offers and “ guarrantee 
to the chiefs of their Jagheers by British occupation, ” and by superior diplomacy 
the proposal itself had been managed to be made by the Darbar and the assent of 
the chiefs had been arranged previously. If there were any opposition to come, it 
was from the Regent, the Queen-mother Maharani Jind Kaur. And she was studied- 
ly and sternly ignored in these negotiations and consultations which were to shape 
the future of her son Maharaja Duleep Singh and the Government of Lahore under a 
British Resident who, as the paper read out by Mr. F. Currie, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, declared, “ must have full authority to interfere in, and to control all 
matters, in every department of the state. ” 

“ This proposition being communicated to the assembly, ” writes Henry 
Lawrence in his report of the 17th December, to Government in the person of Mr, 
Currie, “ Dewan Dena Nath expressed a wish to adjourn, in order that they might 
take the opinion of the Maharani ; but you informed him that the Governor General 
was not asking the opinion of the Queen-mother, but of the Sirdars and Pillars of the 
State. ’’ This ^tern and strong hint from the Secretary to the Government was 
enough to indicate to the assembled chiefs and Sardars the mind and the attitude 
of the Government and to silence any dissentient voice. 

1 F. Currie to H. M. Lawrence, 14th December 1846 — ^Punjab Govt. Eecords Office mono- 
graph No. 16, appendix IX, p.rxviii. 
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On hearing from Frederick Cunie that his Secretary, Cnrrie himself, and Politi- 
oal Agent Henry Lawrence had succeeded in carrying through bis wishes and views 
regarding, the ■ future of the Punjab by placing the country at his feet, and at his 
, .mercy, Sir Henry Hardinge wrote to him as follows In his private letter dated Camp 
Bhjnrowai, December 16, 3 0^ clock p.m. 

** My ' dear' ' Currie, " 

I have received your letter of the 16th morning written before the conference 
with the Sirdars, and the translated copy of the Persian Paper which you had laid 
before them containing the conditions — and I have also received your letter of the 
15th, written after the meeting with the Sirdars which reached me at 8 O'clock this 
morning, 

“ The result deserves my most unqualified approbation — and I shall be happy 
to record another instance of approved ability, zeal, temper and judgment you have 
shown, aided by the local experience, reputation and well established influence of 
Lt. Col. Lawrence, whenever I receive your official report. It is quite impossible to 
have brought this affair to a more satisfactory conclusion. 

Your intimate knowledge of my sentiments, and the concurrence of our views 
in Punjab Politics, have enabled you most successfully to realize all the objects I 
had in view, not only in the substance of the arrangements made, but in the form of 
the proceeding, for you have conducted this matter so judiciously that the truth and 
sincerity of the policy cannot he brought into doubt or the Honour of the Government 
any impeachment. This Hindoo state has another opportunity afforded to it of 
establishing its Government and at the same time of securing by honourable means 
the tranquility of this frontier, and, I may hope, of all India. 

b Among other things, til© Treaty of Bhyrowa! stipulated that : 

** Article 2 — British officer, with an efficient establishment of assistants, shall be appointed 
by the Governor General to remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority to direct 
and control all matters in every department of the state.'* 

“ Article 5. — ^Th© following persons shall in the first instance constitute the council of Regency 

.and no change shall be made in the persons thus nominated, without the consent 

of the British Resident, acting under the orders of the Governor General. *’ 

Artid^e 7. — ^A British force, of such strength and numbers, and in such positions, as the 
Governor General may think fit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection of the Maharaja, and 
the preservation of the peace of the country. ** 

“ Article 8 , — ^The Governor General shall be at liberty to occupy with British soldiers any 
fort or military post in the Lahore territories, the occupation of which may be deemed necessary 
by the British Government for the security of the Capital and maintaining peace of the country.** 

** Article 9, — ^Th© Lahore state shall pay to the British Government twenty-two lacs of new 
Nanakshahi rupees of full tale and weight per annum for the maintenance of this force, and to 
meet the expenses incurred by the British Government ” 

** Article 10* — ^Inasmuch as it is fitting that Her Highness the Maharani, the mother of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh, should have a proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and 
her dependants, the sum of one lac and 50,000 rupees shall be set apart annually for the purpose, 
and shall be at Her Highness’ disposal. ” 

“ Article 11, — The provisions of this engagement shall have effect during the minority of 
5 His Highness Maharaja Duleep Singh, and Shtall cease and terminate on His Highness attaining 
the full age of 16 years, or on the 4th September, 1854 ; 


A small trifling reduction of two .lacs in the amount of 24 lacs of rupees per annum 
demanded by the''Governor General for the maintenance of the British force in the 
Punjab was the only modification made in the conditions imposed, -which were other 
wise"' agreed to by the Darbar in Mo. And the proposed Treaty, afterwards called 
t}i& Treaty of Ek^rowal^ was concluded on the following dav, the 16th December, 
1846A 
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The moral effect of the Sikh Chiefs entreating the British Government to be- 
come the Guardian of their Prince, by the continuance of a British garrison at Lahore 
and our consent to undertake the responsible charge must be felt throughout Asia in 
raising the reputation and extending the influence of the British character. 

Personally I may regret that it has not been my fate to plant the British 
standard on the Banks of the Indus. I have taken the less ambitious course, and I 
am consoled by the reflection that I have acted right in the interests of England 
and of India. 

Be the judgment what it may, as far as I am concerned, the struggle between 
military feeling and political duty is over — and I will refer to matters of business. 

I quite concur in the trifling reduction to which you very properly consented 
in the sum to be paid for the troops. 

The point which may admit of some discussion relates to the disposal of the 
Banee. 

It is quite proper and agreed upon between us that the lady should no longer 
exercise any power as Begent. The question is limited to the amount of the sum to 
be given for the suitable maintenance of the Maharajahs mother and the place of her 
residence. The diminished revenue of the state must be considered in apportioning 
the sum and this can be adjusted by the chiefs at once. 

As to her residence there is an objection to separate her from her son on the 
ground of her political intrigues, counteracting the measures of the new Government, 
as it may be said (and obtain sympathy) that she is punished in anticipation of any 
political offence which she has committed. 

‘‘ I am [of] opinion that she will be more harmless at Lahore than in any other 
part of the Punjab. If she should become troublesome and her expatriation be 
justified, she must be sent across the Sutlege, in which case she might perhaps be 
domiciled in the Baja of Ladwas’ House and occasionally see her son. As Bunjeet’s 
wife, and the mother of the Prince of all the Sikhs 1 1 am disposed to act with caution, 
although the notoriety of her profligacy [.2^] by itself would be a strong case of justifi- 
cation, I don’t think she would find an Alderman Wood to conduct her in triumph 
through the streets of Lahore. 

I have just seen John Lawrence. He seems to be of opinion that the new 
arrangement might be signed by the Maha-Baja coming to this Camp and seeking 
me, followed by my paying him in return a friendly visit at Umritsir or Lahore. I 
should prefer this course, because I should like with Sir J. Littler to visit the works 
at Lahore and make an arrangement better calculated to keep the sepoys and the 
Town’s people separate. 

“ In the long run, depend upon it, the town’s people will like us the better, the 
more we are separated from them. ” 

(Then follow details of the movements of troops.) 

If there should be any feeling that the distance is too great or the submission 
of sigm'ng the Treaty in the B. territory an act of dignity, I am quite ready to go to 
Umritsir, — ^but after the Cashmeir affairs ; I rather think the meeting here is the 
most politic course. Settle it as you think best after consultations with the Chiefs, 

* * * * 

“ Again, my dear Currie let me express the cordial and affectionate regard for 
all the valuable services you render to me, and above all to the state. 
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^ In cl«»ly examiiiiiig this piece of diplomatic worki I eaimot find that you have 
omitted a single point. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Hardinge. ” 

The above is the last of the private letters of Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor 
General of India to Mr. Frederick Currie, Secretary to the Government of India, 
then on deputation to Lahore on the subject of the Treaty of Bhwowal, and which 
throw so much of new light on it. 

We had been told in the preamble of the Treaty, the public correspondence and 
official documents, and in the books on the history of that period, that “ the Lahore 
Darbar and the Principal chiefs and Sirdars of the state have, in express terms, 
communicated to the British Government their anxious desire that the Governor 
General should give his aid and his assistance to maintain the administration of the 
Lahore state during the minority of Maharajah Dulleep Singh, and have declared this 
measure to be indi.spensable for the maintenance of the government,” and that 
Lord Hardinge had given “ reluctant assent ” to it. But now we know from a study 
of the private letters of Sir Henry Hardinge that the Lahore Darbar had no such 
“ anxious desire ” in the beginning and that it was only after the chiefs and Sardars 
had been worked upon for some time that a letter was witten on behalf of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh, on the 14th December 1846 saying : “ it is hoped, that the Agent, 
with two battalions, and a regiment of Cavalry, and one battery, may be allowed to 
continue for some months, during which what still remains to“ be done to complete 
the organization of the Government in an efficient manner may be effected.” But 
Sir Henry Hardinge refused this aid “ for some months. ” He would either give no 
aid at all or retain a ten times larger force, “ at liberty to occupy with British sol- 
diers any fort or military pc»t,” keep a British Resident “ with'full authority to 
direct and control all matters in every department of the state,” become the guardian 
of the Maharaja, deprive the Queen-mother of all power as the Regent and stay in the 
country for about eight years, reoeivirrg not less than twenty-two lacs of rupees 
a year. Finding the Darbar coy to agree to the wishes of the G. 6., Frederick Currie 
was asked to “ persevere in your line of making the Durbar propose the condition or 
rather their readiness to assent to any conditions imposed as the price of the conti- 
nuance of our support.” He was further directed to see that “ in the preamble of the 
supplementary icicles this solicitation must clearly be their act.” And ultimately 
all this was so diplomatically managed as to give it the desired appearance. 





A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF LOCAL RECORDS AND TRADITIONS. 
(By Mr. Sri Ram Sharma, M. A.) 


The general conception of history in India has so long been confined to its 
political side alone that very few historians seem to realise that history in India, as 
elsewhere, must concern itsdf not only with an account of all the recorded activities 
of man in the past, but with the unrecorded ones as well. Dr. T. G. P. Spear in put- 
ting in a plea for the study of local records last year tried to bring out the value of 
all recorded activities even of the minor actors in the great drama of a country’s life. 
I want to plead to-day for the study and collection of another now too fast vanishing 
source of history, particularly of social history, the local traditions recorded or 
unrecorded. 

Anyone who has had an opportunity of roaming over the countryside in India 
must have realised how rich the country is in its local lore. Take for example 
the question of place names first. It might be difficult sometimes to make the 
name of a locality tell us anything. Some may even argue that a rose would smell 
as well by another name. But enshrined in the names of some of the localities there 
may be tales not only worth telling but sometimes worth finding a place even in a 
general history of the country as w’ell. Very often these names are very suggestive. 
An Una (not full) an Anand Pur (the city of bliss), and a Kirat Pur (a city of repute) 
all in the district of Hoshiarpur in the Punjab remind us of certain phases of Sikh 
history while certain others are emphasized by Amritsar (the tank of nectar), Guru- 
sar (the tank of the Guru), in the district of Amritsar in the Punjab. Nankana (of 
Nanak), Dera Baba Nanak (the abode of Baba Nanak) and a Kartarpur (the city of 
the creator) elsewl^ere tell similar tales. The connection of some of these names 
with Sikh history is too well known. But there are other less well Imown towns 
and villages as well where the local tradition records in the local names forgotten 
facts of history. The local tradition need not always be true, A Panjgatra in 
the district of Hoshiarpur need not necessarily have been included in the kingdom 
of Virat where the five Pandus spent their one year of concealment. A Bajwara, 
recorded history tells us, could not have been established by Bajibawra in Akbar’s 
days for the very simple reason that it is mentioned in earlier days as well. Inci- 
dentally one might very well try to investigate the question whether Bajaur in the 
N. W. Frontier Province, Bajwara in the Punjab and Bezwada in Madras hearken 
back to one common origin. 

It is absolutely necessary that an attempt should be made to try to record the 
tales the names of most places have to tell us. The migration of population not only 
in big cities but to some of the smaller cities as well might in some cases result in 
effacing all memory of earlier settlements in depopulated area. A China Ghati 
and a Bhikhowal are today only names of sites in the district of Hoshiarpur. But 
at one time the one might have preserved the local story of its connection with the 
Chinese or China and the other might as well have been able to tell us of a Bhikshu 
settlement. 

In the Punjab at least much useful work was done in preserving local tradition 
when the first regular settlement of the land revenue took place. The detailed 
village accounts prepared at that time are very useful mines of information. A 
good deal can be learnt of the local traditions as they stood at the time when these 
records were. compiled. They are an invaluable record of social history. But 
in the Punjab at least Settlement Officers were not always trained historians. They, 
or rather their subordinates recorded whatever the oldest men in the village had to 
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tell them. History of India to-day is much better known than it was in their days* 
It is necessary, therefore, that; this work be again taken in hand by serious students 
of history who, though they should be ready to record again whatever they are 
told, should also be able to examine what they are told. If we cannot have a 
Place Name Societ}^ as in many countries in Europe we can easily pool our knowledge 
by publishing these results of our studies at these meetings of the Historical Re- 
cords Commission, 

Another question that can further be studied locally is that of local gods, god- 
esses, musoleums, endowments and fairs. At the back of almost every endow- 
ment there is a story. Almost- every fair has its legends though it might not always 
find a Jayaswal to unearth its meaning. The mausoleums Hindu and Muslim pre- 
serve memories of social life and usuages which it might be necessary for us to record 
to-day if we want to record them at all. The local Pirs as w’ell as gods and godesses 
might once again remind us of a community of superstitious belief w’^here there are 
neither Hindus nor Muhammadans but only plain human beings. The shrine of 
a Pir Nigaha (in the district of Kangra) might, for example, preserve the rather 
quaint tradition of a Muslim saint worshipped alike by the Hindus and the Muslims — 
as in many other places— -thiough Muslim 3Iajawars (intermediaiies) wdio are made 
to part with the greater part of their earnings to the Hindu, the proprietors of the 
land where the tomb is situated. While I was w^orking on a History of Mandi 
several years ago, the survey of local gods and godesses which I examined turned out 
to be a mine of ethnographical information. 

Then there is the study of the interesting history preserved in the account of 
the migration of many families. How have some of the sub-castes or elans came to 
be dispersed all over the country ? * Some family or national disaster might have 
always provided a reason for leaving rich populated towms and seeking shelter, 
sometimes in barren rocky diy mountains or even in sandy wavstes. Even family 
disaster would very often turn out to be born of something connected, if not with 
the broad policy of the ruling dynasty, at least with some of its administrative 
practices. What led, for example, the Mehrash Brahmans of Batala to leave that 
rich town to seek shelter, say, at such a place as Jak Eera ? How was it that a Brah- 
man Maratha priest left his homeland and turned up in the district of Kangra to 
found one of the most respectable of Rajput families in the Punjab is a question 
that certainly needs an answer. Enshrined in the traditions of many families are 
stories which are worth unearthing to-day before the new migration of families 
maps asunder the links of the present with the past. 

Some family accounts are otherwise as were 'worth studying. While I was 
studying the history of Rajputana at Jodhpur, the late Munshi Devi Prashad told 
me of his unique collection of the horoscopes of several Mughal emperors, Hindu 
Chiefs and Officials. Their astrological value might be left to others to study. 
But they fixed the dates of birth of these worthies with a precision which cannot be 
easily shaken. He further told me of the account books of some of the Mutsaddi 
families in Rajputana whose ancestors accompanied a Man Singh or Jaswant Singh 
even to par off Kabul. I have not yet heard of their recovery but if they are tm- 
earthed what a rich source of social history they would prove besides being accidently, 
it might be, throwing light even on political questions. An ancestor of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Tek Chand of the High Courts Lahore, followed Raja Rajrup of Nurpur 
to Qanadahar when he went there in Shah Jahan’s reign. What a flood of light would 
his account throw on the period if we could recover it! It might be able to let us 
into the secret of the failure of Mughal policy in Kabul to a larger extent than the 
accoimts even of such a detailed history as Lataif-ul-Akhabar. Even fairly recent 
family Recounts might tell us more about social life say in the early nineteenth 





century that our usual source of information for such matters. Here is for example 
an interestmg family account dating back to Aurangzeb’s reign of an Aggarwal 
family of Khanna in the district of Ludhiana. 

Lala Mohan Lai our ancestor used to be a prosperous Cloth merchant and sue- 
cessful purveyor at vSirhind near Delhi. His income from both these sources ex- 
ceeded Rs. 500 a month. This enabled him to build a good enclosed house of briek 
and stone as well as a commodious shop. Towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign 
Sikhs once made a night attack on Sirhind. The Fojdar Zain Khan, finding it im- 
possible to resist them successfully fled from the city leaving it unprotected. The 
Sikhs plundered the city to their hearts’ content and carried away a good deal of 
booty. Among those who fell a victim to their plundering zeal wa,s Lala Mohan Lai. 
In the confusion that their raid created the family left Sirhind to seek safety else- 
w^here. But as ill luck would have it, Lala Mohan Lai was separated from the rest 
of his family. When he reached the Amloh, he spent his day under a banyan tree. 
At night as he lay awake cursing his stars, he found himself amidst a group of the 
Khan’s servants running hither and thither in search for some medicine for the Khan 
of Amloh who was suffering from colitis. Fortunately Lala Mohan Lai had suceeded 
in taking a bag with him containing some medicines. He gave a powder to one of 
these servants who took that to the Khan who was cured of his severe pain in a 
short time. 

Next morning Lala Mohan Lai was brought before the Khan who asked him 
how he had happened to be there. He told the story of the Sikh sack of Sirhind . 
The Khan encjuired after his family, when Lala Mohan Lai told him that though 
he knew nothing definite about them, he was sure they must be in the neighbourhood 
of Sirhmd. The Khan at once deputed several of his horsemen to make a search 
for them. Within two days they succeeded in tracing them and bringing them back 
to Amloh. Mohan Lai was overjoyed at their reunion. 

‘‘ The Khan gave him a house of mud and a shop where Mohan Lai now settled 
down to begin a new life. The Khan appointed him his store keeper. He was given 
a commission of 2 seers for every maund stored with him. This gave him a very 
decent living. He was soon able to build an extensive enclosed house of bricks 
with a well outside. He spent several years in peace here. 

Then the Sikhs began to organize themselves into plundering Dais, Mohan 
Lai had three sons. Bahadur joined a neighbouring plundering group of the Sikhs, 
Lain became the accountant and store keeper of this Sikh DaL Ail that this plun- 
dering band got was stocked at the shop at Amloh. Now the family prospered by 
their ill gotten gains. Mohan Lai’s grandson Jai Bhagwan gave shelter to his 
brother-in-law who had fled from famine striken Patiala. 

Lala Mohan Lai was still alive and kicking. One day Raja Dasondha Singh 
of Khanna came to Amloh and tried to persuade him to open a shop at Khanna. 
But the Raja persisted and Mohan Lai agreed. The Raja sent a Rath, a cart and 
some horsemen to bring one of the members of the family to Khanna. Lain Mai 
now accompanied them to Khanna where he settled down in peace. This was the 
first and the only shop at Khanna. As it prospered Lala Mohan Lai moved to 
Khanna. 

Lala Mohan Lai’s two sons settled at Khanna. Ail the Aggarwals of Khanna 
trace their descent back to them. There was a small school at Khanna kept by a 
Muslim teacher mainly for the children of the local Chief. After the death of the 
Chief, Ali Ahmad was given a pension of Rs. 5 a month. I was his neighbour. He 
suggested to me one day that I should try to learn Persian. Among the Aggarwals 
a prejudice existed against studying Persian. It was said that whoever tried to 
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Soon I gave 


study Persian died . 

But at sixteen youth » -- -- ^ 

tion I -was able to learn to read the prescnptions sent to our shop. 

up this work and became a teacher at Jagraon. r i 

Along with this account which I was able to secure by eoxirtesy of one of the 
membSf the family, I got some pages of the family account book preservmg the 
Ste of various commodities as sold at this shop at Khanna more than a century 

0,g0 'wliicii. BjI© 62cliibit6ci borcwittii-. 

lam quite sure that if an extensive antiquarians’ survey of the country m under- 
taken, we might be able to gather a good deal of useful material. 
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BIABY OF MIEZA SHAM'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST SIKHS* FEBRUARY—JULY, 

im 

{From unpublished Persian Records^) 

(ByDr. Hari Ram Gupta, MX, B.T., Ph. 

By 1780 the Siths had beccuae supreme in the vast tract of country lying 
between the Jumna and the Indus, They were carrying frequent plundering raids 
into the Gangetic Doab, and also approached to the very walls of the Imperial 
capital, Delhi. The ^Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, felt very much exasperated 
at these depredations, as he was deprived of the revenues frcm his personal lands. 
The Sikhs also dried up the source of inccme of many imperial cfficials who held 
lands in the upper Dcab. It was therefore considered imperative to put a step 
to the Sikh aggressions in order to feed and maintain their soldiery. Several ex- 
peditions were organized against them frcm time to time. One of the most im- 
portant of these is Mirza Shafi’s campaign. 

A brief account of this invasion is given by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar in the 3rd 
volume of his Fall of the Mughal Empire. But we have minute details, almost 
day to day, in Claud Martin’s collection of Persian news letters available in the 
British Museum, and rotographed for Dr. Maharajkumar Eaghubir gingh. I 
consulted these papers in his admirable collection at Sitamau. Here I have 
given only a short summary of these new^sletters. 

Mirza Muhammad Shafi w^as the grand nephew of Nawab Najaf Khan, the 
Chief Minister at Delhi. During Najaf ’s life-time he filled only subordinate posts 
but after his death he rose to greater importance. Shah Alam appointed him 
Regent and Subahdar of Agra. He held the high cffice of Mir Bakhshi frcm 15 
September 1782 to 23 September 1783, when he was murdered at the instigation 
of Afrasiab Khan, the adopted son of Najaf Khan, who was Shafi’s rival for supre- 
macy at the royal court. 

On this occasion, however, Najaf gave him charge of this important expedition. 
He had a force of selected 10,000 men with a strong park of artillery. But his 
position soon became indefensible. The Sikhs gathered strength everywhere, and 
Shafi’s stores of powder and shot were exhausted. He had no money to restore 
confidence of his troops, while his appeals to Delhi for assistance w^ent almost un- 
heeded. As a consequence he was so terror-stricken that he kept himself close to 
the Jumna, never venturing to march into the heart of the Cis-Sutlej country. 
He ultimately returned without achieving anything. I have dealt with this cam- 
paign here only upto the beginning of the rainy season, when Shafi was ordered 
by the Delhi court to fix his headquarters at a certain place. This campaign was 
of course renewed about the end of the rains in September. 

February, 1780. 

15th . — ^Mirza Shafi marched from Meerut to Kandelah ^ (6 miles East of the 
Jumna in Muzaifamagar district). 

20th . — ^Mirza Shafi’s letter from Kandelah was received announcing that the 
Sikhs intended to check his progress, and consequently reinforcements should be 
quickly dispatched.® 



(27 miles North of Kama! and 8 miles North-West of the Jumna). The Sikhs 
ultimately' ied away. 1,000 Sikhs crossed the Jumna, and drove away 2,000 
cattle from the town of Kot, The Mirza sent two battalions, and two pieces of 
cannon for the protection of the towm.^ 

gth , — ^Mirza Shafi lay encamped in the village of Radaur while the Sikhs con- 
toned 8 miles distant from him. Some Sikhs again crossed over the Jumna and 
drove away cattle from Lakhnauti. The Mirza received a letter from Diwan Singh 
and Baghei Singh saying that the crops were being ruined and Mirza Shafi would be 
held responsible for it,® 

11th . — ^Mirza Shafi fought with the Sikhs the day previous, and about 70 
persons were killed and woimded on both sides.’^ 

IBth . — Mirza Shafi decided to transfer his camp to Sikandara. The troops 
had marched only 5 miles, when the Sikhs fell upon them. Mirza Zain-ui* Abidin, 
(brother of Mirza Shafi) and Bagha Rao fought well. Then the Sikhs fled away. 
Bight horses of the Siklis fell into the hands of the conquering heroes 
while the Sikhs carried off two camels and six ponies. About 20 persons of both 
sides were slain and wounded.® 

IM.— This morning Mirza Shafi’s troops marched to Nikobat (?), the head- 
quarters of Rai Singh and Bhag Singh. Many skirmishes took place on the way. 
At midday the Mirza reached near the 'place, where he pitched his camp. The 
Sikhs then came back and encamped six miles away. All the Sikhs of Nikobat 
fled away to Jamalgarh with their families and property.® 

15th . — ^The Mirza is encamped at Nikobat.^® 

16th . — ^A few cart and cattle loads of ammunition reached from Nawab Najaf 
Edian, In today’s fight several persons of both parties were killed and wounded.^^ 

326. 
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^Ibid, 386. 
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Qidir Khan s^ii of Zabitah Khan, crossed the Jumaa and se- 
cured iiiiicli booty from Kakiim-Tabard (Nakiim is situated on the western 
bank of the Jumua" and Tabar on the opposite banlc, 16 miles West of Saharanpiir). 

I9th , — ^The Sikhs lost 25 soldiers, and many were wounded.^ 

22nrL — ^llirza Shad marched towards Buriya ^ (4 miles West of the Jumna). 

27tJi , — ^hlirza Shafi held consultations with Chain Singh, vakil of Bajah Amar 
'Singh of Patiala,^ 

28tk . — ^The Mirza encamped near Kharvan ^ (3 miles ISforth of Buriya), 

2Bth,—T}xe Mirza nvei his camp at Balchapur on the bank of the Chittang 
-stream ® (7 miles Kor th-West of Jagadhari). 

April, 1780— 

2nd . — Slir Mansur established his posts at Mustafabad (12 miles West of Buriya) 
^aiid Sadhaura ^ (on Kakti stream, 6 miles South of the hills and 23 miles East of 
Ambala). 

— Sixty cart loads, and 60 horse loads of grain, and two cartloads of gun- 
"powder arrived from Sadhaura, but the Banjaras carrying grain were plundered by 
llor Singh.^ 

— ^The Mirza marched from Balchapur, and encamped one mile distant from 
"Mustafabad.^ 

6th— The Sikhs sent their families to the hills.^® 

_Gbulam Qadir Khan had an interview with the Mirza, and received a 
robe of honourd^ 

—2,000 Sikhs are encamped at Balchapur, 200 troopers of Gurdat Singh 
drove away cattle from Garhi Bhai Khan on the other side of the Jumna. 

^Xhe Mirza fixed his quarters at Sikandara but two battalions of Gangaram 

Being displeased stayed behind at Mustafabad.^^ 

lOth . — ^A battle between Ismail Beg and the Sikhs took place at Sadhaura.^ ^ 

— ^Xhe Sikhs fought with the ‘ amil of Buriya, and one Jamadar of Infantry 
lost his life.^s 

12th.— 200 Sikhs crossed the Jumia, and plundered a village near Meerut, 
Mling and wounding several persons.^® 

14th . — ^The police post of Baghel Singh was expelled from Hosainpur.^® 

1 Ibid, 636— 64a. 

2 Ibid, 656. 
a Ibid, 67a. 

* Ibid, mb. 

Ibid, 716-72a. 

'^Ibid,nb. ■ 

’ Ibid, 806. 

8 Ibid, 86a. 

9 Ibid, 916. 

10 Ibid, 936. 

11 Ibid, mb. 
la Ibid, 996. 

18 Ibid, 1056. 

14 Ibid, 1086. 

^^Ibid, 1096. 

'^^Ibid,ina. 

17 Jbid, 1176. 



Mm.~A fierce iglit^toek^pkee iimr Indari (15 miles nixth of Karnal aj 
wefitvOi tk© Juibiia). in, which Ihe feikhs.lost I5I| ineirincliidiiig. their eosisaaiider 
Rataii Singh ; wbU© a large number of them were m^onnded, Ihe imperklists lost' 

m mm. and nearly 60 were womded. By way of appreciation a rich robe of 

honour was sent to Shafi from Belhi*^ 

The Emperor consult^ Opat astronomer regarding llirza Shafi who said that 
the Sikhs would fight with the Mirza on the 16th, 22nd, 24th April and 4th Slav 

and that the imperial troops wonld be victorions,® 

ISth,~Thf) Sikhs were carrying r^lar raids across the Jumna 
be checked by other forc^ from Delhi.® 

20th.— -The Sikhs plundered Gangch (7 miles east of the Jumna in 
^Strict) and then ^ived near Sharnli^ (a town in Muzaffamaear di 
Chaudhan of Shamli bought off the Sikhs by offering money for Karah 
then plundered Hasanpur and other 12 villages of the Afghans.® 

21st.— The Mirza reports that his captains and soldiers are disheartened for 
want 01 remiorcements, and they are deserting the camp.® 

• plundered Baghpat (20 miles north of Delhi on the Jumna 

in Meerut district) and the neighbouring villages.^ 

23rd.— Requested immediate assistance to punish the Sikh raiders across the 
Jumna.® The Si^s plundered Sheikhpura and spread devastation in the nekh- 
bpurhood of Shahdara® (suburbs of Delhi). They realized a tribute ofRs. 4 000 
from the amil of Burhana, ’ 

Shafi raised his camp on the Chittang, and encamped near Mustafa- 

2d^.—:^a Shafi sought for assistance.^ The Sikhs laid waste Pargnapura 
and est^-hshed their post there. They got a blackmail of Rs. 400 and a horse from 
village Hoh.ii 

2M.-^Iir2a Shafi was at Kabutar IChera. He had made preparations to 

it for the time being. He sent Sherdin Khan 
and Mir Mansur to establish imperial posts in the neighbourhood of Sadhaura.i® 

^Khalil Muhammad Khan, Jamadar of 400 horse deserted Muitaza 


They should 


May, 178 (} — 

Srd , — Shafi bestowed a dosbaia on Jaimal Banjara for bringing grain to the 
camp. Khalil Muhammad Khan reported from Shahabad that 200 Sikhs attacked 
the town and wounded some persons.^ 

4tK — 500 Sikhs plundered the country across the Jumna, and SOO Sikhs were- 
bringing this booty home, when Mir Mansur came to oppcse them. In the engage- 
ment the Mir and his horse were wounded, Mir Baqar, Mir Kalan and Inayat AK 
were slain, and about twenty troopers were killed and wounded.^ 

5^^.—Shafi marched from Kabutar Khera and pitched his camp near Sadhaura.® 

dl^.—Sherdin Khan and Bagha Rao brought treasure into the camp. Shaff 
transferred his camp from Sadhaura to Bilaspur.^ (8 miles south-east of Sadhaura). 

Shah received Rs. 25,000 from Gajpat Singh of Jind as the revenues of 
Kunjpura, which he distributed among his soldiers. He settled a tribute^ of 
Rs. 17,000 on the Raja of Nahan and Rs. 7,000 on the zamindars of village Indari.® 


The Sikhs were creating a havoc in the- 


Shafi encamped at Balchapur, 

Gangetic Doab.^ 

The battalion of Sheikh Haidar w’^as disheartened, and the Mirza en 
couraged them to stay,^' ' '' 

llth , — Shafi fixed his camp at Damla ® (10 miles south of Buriya, and 10 miles-' 
west of the Jumna). 

12th . — Shafi moved from Damla and encamped near Zadurpur (?). The Sikhsr- 
attacked him in the camp.^® 

13th . — Shafi reached the bank of the Jumna on the ghat of Hakum-Tabar 

14th . — Shafi was at Kakum-Tabar. He received letters from the imperial 
officers of Sadhaura and Shahabad saying that the zamindars were rebelling and 
the Sikhs fought them daily 

15th . — Shafi was stationed at the sameplaceA® 

16th . — ^The ‘amil of Shahabad informed him that he was defeated by the Sikhs^ 
and they expelled him from the town. If the reinforcements did not come imme- 
diately, he would be sacrificedJ^ 

17th . — Shafi marched from Nakum-Tahar to Buriya in pursuit of the Sikhs 
and in the gardens outside enjoyed a performance of the dancing girls who acccm- 
panied his camp. The ‘amil of Shahabad again wrote to him for assistance.^® 
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ISik — ^Sfiafi received a wrifeksn agrTOmeat from Qajpat Stiigli to this effect 
that he wouH pay the Mirm one lakh of rupees at the time of his rmchiiig Kanj- 
piira and fifty thousand rupew in KaraaL He would hand over his son by way 
-of security for t\TO lakhs of tu'pem^ and he himself would remain in attendance 
upon him.^ 

19lL — ^Shafi came back to Hskum-Tabat. Bhag Singh and Bai Singhs the 
ohiefs of the Sikhs crossed over the Jumna at Saharanpur ghat. The dancing 
‘girls eomplaiiiad to him that they were suffering from want of money, ^ 

20tk — ^Gajpat Singh^s son reached Karnal.® 

31sL — -Shafi marched back from Biiriya towards JTathanpur (5 miles north 
of Buriya), but the Sikhs attacked him on the way. About fifteen men on both 
-sides were wounded, while one Sikh was killed.^ 

22nd . — The ‘amil of Shahabad informed the Mlrza that the Sikhs again be ' 
sieged him and shot at him from the tops of the neighbouring houses, while he had 
taken shelter under the walls of the Sarai. The Mirza ordered Sherdin Khan and 
Biagha Bao to go to his rescue, but they refused on the ground that their troops 
were clamouring for their arrears of pay and that they had been going without food 
for the past three days. ® 

25tk. — ^The Mirza was still at Nakum-Tabar, and the Sikhs fought with the 
^amil of Shahabad as before.’^ 

The Mirza received two Hundis of fifty thousand and ten thousand 
Tupees from Gajpat Singh, and Shafi distributed Rs. 10,000 among his troops.^ 

27tlh. — ^Shafi asked every one of his offil:jers to mirch to the«rescue of Khali 
Muhammad Khan, the ‘amiL of Shahabad, but none agreed.®. 

2Sblh. — ^Karam Singh and Bhagel Singh were fighting against Khalil Muhammad 
Khan. Sher Singh of Buriya was engaged in a fight with the ^amil of Sadhaura 
while Bai Singh and Blag Singh lay eicampel near Thanesar, The Sikhs from 
■Ropar side were at Sirhind.® 

June^ 1780, 

1st, — ^Khalil Muhammad sought for peace and offered one horse as a nazar, and 
came out of his place of hiding at the head of 300 horse and 800 foot. The Sikhs 
Tell upon them and killed the amil.^^J 

27id . — ^The Sikhs established their administration at Shahabad.^^ 

dtlh. — Shaft’s position was deteriorating as nobody obeyed him, and he had no 
money to give. Gajpat Singh arrived in the camp of Mirza Shafi.^^ 


1 Ibid, 2366-237a. 
^lUd, 2416. 

Ibid, 24:7a, 

Jbidf 250c(-6. 
^Jbid, 2546. 

« Ibid, 2576. 

■’ Ibid, 2646. 
»Jbia, 2656. 

• Ibid, 2736-274a. 
■1® Ibid, 284a. 

“ J6ii, 281a-6. 
a»I6idl. 2826. 
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7^^.— Mirza Siiafi dispatclied four platoons under Sayyid AH, Ganga Kami 
Elnmedan, Ghuiam Muhammad and Sherdin Khan Mandal to help the ‘amil of 
Sadhaura.^ 

8th. — ^The troops were mutinying for their unpaid salary and were pressing 
the Mirza to let them go to Delhi along with Gajpat Singh. ^ 

The platoons sent to assist the 'amil of Sadhaura marched from Damla 
and Balchapur, and reached Sadhaura while fighting on the way with the Sikhg, 
continuously for eight miles. The military posts at Mustafabad and BilaspUj., 
were also raised. The imperialists lost seven men, and 150 were wuunded ; whilst 
the/zSikhs lost two men.^, 

troops w^ere compelled to vacate the pest at Sadhaura. 
Then they marched back, and through constant fighting with the Sikhs ail the^ 
way reached Shafi’s camp one hour after nightfall. The Sikhs lost about 80 men. 
and the imperialists nearly 40.*^ 

11th. — ^2,000 Sikhs marched towards Buriya in order to invest it, but when 
guns -were fired upon them from the walls of the fort, they retired.® 

12th. — ^2,000 Sikhs have gone to Kunjpura, wMe 500 Sikhs have laid siege to 
Damla.® 

ISth . — Kai Singh, Bhag Singh and Bhagel Singh at the head of 3,CC0 soldiers 
have reached Damla ; other Sikh chiefs are lying encamped at a distance of 6 or 7 
imles. 500 Sikhs suddenly appeared before Shafi’s camp at Nakum-Tabar.'^ 

14th . — ^Skirmishes were going on between Shafi and the Sikhs.® 

19th . — Surjan Khan Mandal marched towards Damla, but the Sikhs checked 
his progress. Mirza Zainml- Abidin, the commander’s brother, was also ready to- 
desert Shafi, but he was ultimately prevailed upon to stay. The Sikhs intended 
to raid the upper Doab and Shafi also showed inclination to march in their pursuit 
if so ordered, as he liked to spend the rainy season on the other side of the Jumnay 
(apparently for safety) stating that he would renew the campaign early in winter.^^ 

22nd . — Shafi deputed his agent Jai Singh Kai to Diwan Singh, Bhagel Singh 
and Gurdat Singh offering lenient terms for peace, but they did not ..agree. 

26th . — ^Dalil KTian advised Shafi to canton for the rainy season at Buriya. 

28th . — ^Two Sikh horsemen have crossed the Jumna, and 500 Sikhs are wander- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Sikandara. The Sikhs daily move about Burijra.^^ 

29th . — Shafi was still at Ghat Kakum-Tabar. The Sikhs offered him terms for 
peace which the Mirza did not accept.^® 

July^ 1780. 

The Mirza was ordered by the Delhi Court to canton at Kadaur tor the^ 
rainy season (but Mirza Shafi stuck fast to his post at the Ghat of Nakum-Tabar 
on the Jumna and ultimately fell back on his base at Kunjpura). 


1 Ibid, 2926. 

3 Ibid, 2986. 

3 Ibid, 303a, 3046. 
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IBBTOEY OF SOEAT TILL If CAME CinMiE THE COITSOL OF IHE EAST IlOIA 

COlEPllfY. 

py Df. a If* aMm, MA, 

In the history of British beginnings in India between 1757 and 1761 very much 
^attention is paid to the eastern regions of India and comparatively little to the 
-western regions. There seems to be no end of the stirring events in Bengal and 
"the Karnatic, while on the west coast everything seems to be quiet and dull. In 
'the lime-light of Plassey and Wandiwash all else appear pale. Yet the British 
beginnings on the west coast reveal a story of unfailing vigilance and increasing 
.ascendancy in spite of the Marathas then in their highest power and glory. Their 
.achievements at Gheria, their complete political control of the government of Surat, 
.and their negotiations for the acquisition of Salsette-— these episodes may not be 
very gripping in their details, but their importance in the ultimate triumph of the 
British over the Marathas can never be underrated. Here we will take up only 
the narrative of Surat till it passed under the control of the British. 

In commercial importance Surat in the days of the Mughal Empire was second 
^ no other port on the west coast. It was reputed for its enormous foreign and 
inland trade. '' During the busy winter months lodgings could hardly be obtained 
owing to the influx of the people. Caravans passed between Surat and Golconda, 
Agra, Delhi and Lahore. Ships arrived from the Konkan and Malabar Coast; 
while from the outer world, besides the flourishing European trade merchants came 
■from Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon and Aeheen in Sumatra ”, It was also for 
-the Mughal Empire the blessed port (Bandar Mubarak) of embarkation for Mecca, 
And it was because of these circumstances that the British East India Company 
■founded a factory there in spite of the opposition of Portuguese in 1612. Shortly 
;aft6r they obtained a farman from the Mughal Emperor and made it the seat of a 
Presidency, For more than fifty years they drove a vigorous ^rade ; but owing 
to the political troubles attending the latter half of Aurangzeb’s reign the trade 
•declined, and in 1687 it was reduced to an agency, as the Residency was shifted 
fo Bombay. 

After the death of Aurangzeb anarchy prevailed in most parts of the Empire* 
•:and following the example of many of his compeers the Governor of Surat pro- 
claimed hims^f independent. Then followed a period of trouble and disorder 
■that continued for the next twenty-six years and resulted in a rapid decline of the 
ijrade and general prosperity of the City, This state of affairs was put an end to 
only after the British took over the control of the City in 1759, the circumstances 
>of which are narrated below. 

Under the Mughal government the command of the Surat Castle was kept 
r^distinct from the administration of the City. The commandant and the garrison 
of the Castle received from the Mughal Emperor jagirs and assignments on the 
revenue of the district for their maintenance. But these became less productive 
-‘from 1720 when Sheya Khan the Kazim or Viceroy of Gujerat and his brother 
'Boostum Khan then the Hakem or the Mutsudee (i.e., Civil Officer) of Surat related 
to have been slain in battle by Ahmed Khan supported by Fillajee the father of 
Damajee, an ancestor of the present Guycwar princes who used thereafter to collect 
annually, on his own account, part of the revenue of the province, over the whole 
‘of which the government of this branch of the Marathas is said to have become 
folly established on or before the year 1734, the town of Surat and Oambay and 
^heir dependencies and some others on the ^oast excepted.” 

11 ^ 


For the maritime protection 'of the. western coast of their^empiie the Mughal 
Emperors maintained a fleet under command of the Sidee of Kajapiir. He w'as 
paid originally out oi Surat revenues, which having rapidly dwinuled the Governor 
of the town (Hakim) about the year: 17^0, assigned him part oi the revenue of the 
district Bulesber together with par't of the town income from the Customs, mintage, 
tolls on the cotton yarn, etc. in 1746 Kawab -leigh Beg Eiiaii the Goven.cr died 
and was succeeded by Kawab Suider Khan, whose son t ukr (Bakr) Khan became the 
Commandant of the Castle. But in 1748- a relative of the late Kawab Teigh Beg. 
Khan, by name Maiiiuddin Khan took possession of the Castle with the sanetion 
of the Mughal authority, and subsequently with the help oi the Bidee and the English 
expelled BufderKiaii from the Governorship of Surat. In 1751, how'ever, Bakr 
Khan wnn back the Governorship of the town after an attack on Mahiuddin Khan, 
who now^ w^as forced to seek refuge in the Castle which fell in consequence oi these^ 
dissensions into the custody of Bidee Mussaood 'h of Rajapur or Janjira. To gain 
greater success Bakr Khan now applied for assistance to Damajee and premised 
to cede halt* the revenues of Surat after his father Suider Khan was reinstated in 
the Governorship of Surat. In this the Sidee w as also helpful. Consequently 
after the father and son took possession of the government ol biuat they agreed to 
assign to Damajee a thud part of the Surat revenue and to the Sidee a third p>ai*t 
of the tolls on grain and of the income from the Court of Justice. “ In 1752-53 
Damajee agreed among other concessions to cede to his superior the Paishwa,. 
one moiety of his Chout, or rather third share of the Surat Revenue.” Thus the 
Peshwa came to have an interest in the afiairs of Surat. 

Now the Sidee wBo retained his hold on the Castie, and Sufder Khan the Gover- 
nor, did not pull on well ; and in January 1757 a negotiaticn was set on foot betw- een 
the latter and Mr. Brabazon Ellis, the chief of the lactory of Surat, for expelling 
Sidee from the Castle, which was to be given up to the Nawab and the fleet to be- 
resigned to the Company, for the support of wkich they w^ere to receive one lac of 
rupees a year from the Nawab. The Nawab was also to compel the Dutch who 
were a rival of the English “ to withdraw their factories from Rajapere, Cutch and. 
all other places equally adjacent to Surat.” But this negotiaticn ieli through owing 
to a difference arising between the Naw^ab and his partisan Ali Naw-az Khan. The- 
latter was secretly inclined to court the help of the Sidee and the Dutch to over- 
throw the Nawab, while there was one Pharas Khan, who having the support of 
the Marathas aimed at Nawabship for himself. It was owing to the support of 
the Marathas that the Bombay Government resolved in December 1757 to open a 
correspondence with Pharas ]^an. But in Januaiy 1758 Sufder Khan suddenly 
died and was quietly succeeded by Ah Nawaz Khan. Two years before (1756). 
Sidee Ahmed Khan had succeeded his father Sidee Mussaced in the command of 
the Castle. ^ 

Now the people of Surat became so dissatisfied with Ah Naw^az Khan that, 
they requested Mr. Elhs to induce the Company to take possession of the Castle,, 
the* government and the fleet, from which the Bombay authorities were deterred, 
on accoimt of their ‘‘ dread of the resentment of the Maratha Government who had. 
views at this time of taking Surat to themselves In the meanwhile Mainuddin 
Khan taking advantage of this state of affairs and with the help of Sidee Ahmed 
expelled Ah Nawaz Khan in December 1758 and seized the Nawabship for himself... 
The role of “ King-maker ” that the Sidee was successfully playing, together with, 
his command of the Castle emboldened him to go a step turther, and he began to 
molest the Enghsh in various ways. This led in the beginning of the year 1759* 
to a renewal of the intention to obtain for the Company the Castle and the Fleet. 

and to fix Pharas Khan in the Civil government of the City or at least,, 

if that was found impracticable, to make him Naib to Atchen {Mainuddin KhanI* 

' m., ■ 
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In this the^’' were resolved '"‘to anticipate the designs either of the^ 
Marathas or of any European nation Indeed the Maratha fleet under the com- 
mand of Naroo Pant and Bamajee who was Gaicwar’s agent were already at Surat 
watching the developments, when on 15th Pebruary the Company’s fleet arrived 
with a land force of 801 European Infantry, 1,500 Sepoys and a detachment of Royal 
Artillery. Bombay authorities had already written letters to Karoo Pant and 
Bamajee assuring them “ that there was no intention to trench or innovate on their 
masters’ just rights and interests at Surat ” so that they might not take part against 
the Company’s forces. In spite of that on the 19th of Pebruary 1759, a serpaw, 
horse, sword, etc. arrived from Kana (Peshwa) to Atchen (Mainuddin Khan),” 
who thus encouraged, refused to give up the Nawabship while the party in favour 
of Pharas IChan in the City did not show any enthusiasm for his cause. It was 
owing to this indifference of Pharas Khan’s party and a consideration of the possi- 
ble Maratha support for Mainuddin Khan that on the 4th of March 1759 a treaty 
was concluded between the English and Mainuddin Khan by which Pharas Kkan 
was to be installed as the latter’s Kaib and the Sidee was to give up the Castle and 
the fleet to the English. Kawab Mainuddin further agreed to fulfil all the stipula- 
tions into which Pharas Khan had entered with the English. Subsequently in 
approval of these transactions Mr. Spencer who represented the Company received 
two Imperial farmans, one from Kizam-ui-mulk under the date of 24th June 1759 
desiring him to look to the peace of the inhabitants and the preservation of His 

Majesty’s Castle and of the trade in these seas ” ; and another from the 

Mughal Emperor under the date of 4th September 1759 granting the “ Kelladaree 
or the Government of the Castle of Surat ” together with an order from the Khan- 
i-Saman under the date of 25th August 1759 “ committing the charge of the King’s 
fleet to the Company ” and another order from the Vizier under the date of 18th 
September 1759 commanding Mainuddin Khan the Governor of Siuat to pay two- 
lacs of rupees per annum to the Company for the maintenance of the fleet. 

Thus finally the British succeeded in taking over the control of the Castle,, 
the maintenance of the fleet and protection of the Kawab and his government from 
the Sidee. The Marathas throughout the affair were not earnest in their effort to 
acquire control of the City and government of Surat which passed into the hands 
of the British Company now. Just as the Maratha operations at Gheria in active 
co-operation with the English was a mistake, similarly the indifference that the 
Marathas showed in countenancing the British to acquire ccntrol of the Castle and 
Civil government at Surat was highly impolitic. The nature and extent of the gain 
to the British thereby was considerable and has been thus described in a contem- 
porary document. ‘‘ Surat has ever been considered as the Emporium of this side 
of India, a chief source of procuring an extensive investment of piece-gccds for th©' 
Europe market, a city adnoiirably well situated for a general mart to the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf by land and water, connecting the produce ard wants of Hindstan,. 
Beccan, Malabar, Arabia, Persia, Europe and China. It is besides the only check 
to the absolute dominion of the Marathas in these parts a certain recourse of 
draught cattle and provisions in case of War and an open communication by land. 
to convey intelligence to any part of India 
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SCARCITY IN BIHAR (1783 AND 1792). 

(By m. EaUpada Mitei, M.A.» BJ^) 

The harvest of 1782 was extremely poor owing to the failure of the Hatbiyd 
:Taia. Next year also the autumnal rains failed — ^there was no rain since the third 
week of August. The price of rice rose to 20 seers the rupee, and a serious scarcity 
was apprehended. The prospect of realizing revenue looked exceedingly gloomy. 
William Augustus Brooke, the Revenue Chief of Bihar, was managing afiairs with 
;great difficulty. He recommended a general settlement. John Shore, the Acting 
president of the Committee of Revenue, was deputed to Bihar to enquire into the 
^scarcity, make a new settlement and effect as far as possible the recovery of the 
balances. He came to Bihar in October 1783. 

It was pop^ularly suspected that the merchants were hoarding grain to inflate 
its price artificially and thereby to make an unholy profit. Sir J. F, W, James 
observes : “ This idea always prevails in times of scarcity ; it was common in 1770, 
^nd though experience has shown it to be practically always ill-founded, it in« 
variably re-appears, whenever high prices rule 

Brooke wrote to the Committee of Revenue on September 24, 1783 : Should 
the grain continue to grow scarce at the rate it has rose in pric e for some days past, 
the distress of the poor natives will be great indeed ; and we can expect no supplies 
from the westward, as the want of rain in that quarter has if possible been more 
severely felt than in this province. I am confident that there must be grain suffi- 
‘Cient to answer the consumption of more than one year, but the people in whose 
■possession it is, take advantage of the necessities of the poor ; but were proper 
measure adopted this evil might be remedied 

As a matter of fact famine was apprehended in the Vizier’s province. A. 
•Clevland, Collector of Bhagalpur, was asked by the Committee of Revenue to take 
»off duties on the transportation of all kinds of grain for the two months of October 
.and November.® He was further warned that they had received information from 
many districts of the failure of crops and impending famine, and prescribed the 
•precaution of furnishing price list four times monthly and an account of the several 
•^depositions (^tc.) of grain and seeing that the people did not take advantage of the 
'time by increasing the price of grain. 

He was further forwarded an extract from the minutes of the Council of the 
14th October, 1783 containing resolutions to the effect that the Residents of Lucknow 
and Benares were to give facilities to all persons intending to settle in Bihar and 
Bengal to save themselves from famine, and the Board of Revenue was directed to 
provide residence for these persons and that aU duties on every kind of grain were 
to be suspended,® 


1 James — Selections from the Correspondence of the Bevenue Chief of Bihar^ p. 36. 

* Shahabad Records. 

* Letter No. 119, dated 30th September, 1783 from S. Charters and C. Croftes to A. Clev- 
Jland, Collector, Boglipur (Bhagaipur Collector’s Records). 

* Letter No. 123, dated 13th October, 1783 from same to same — Bhagalpur Records. 

» Letter No. 124, dated 16th October, 1783 from William Bruere, Assistant Secretary, 
■CJouncil Chamber to A. Clevland (Bhagalpur Re(*ords). 
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G. F. Grand, Collector of Tirlioot, got the following letter from the Committee “ 
of Eevemie at Fort William , in Bengal dated ISth October, 178S : *"The general 
information we have received from districts of the crops having been considerably 
hurt from a w^ant of rain and .the consequent rise in the price of every article of 
produce renders it necessary that -immediate and efiective proc:autkBS should be 
taken to prevent the ill etieets arising either from a real or whatever 'will be equally 
distressing to .the inhabitants and artificial scarcity 'creating (sic,) by merchants 
from hoarding grain, greatly enhancing the price of it and witldiolding the usual 
supplies from •the piibMc markets. . 

■ ' "We direct that you do in the most public manner issue orders by beat of drum- 
in all the bazars and gunges in the 'districts under your charge declaring that if 
any merchant shall conceal his grain, refuse to bring it to market and sell it at a 
reasonable price, he will not only be punished himself in the most exemplary manner 
but his grain will be seized and distributed among the poor/’® 

He received another letter from the same on the 17th October, 1783 : 

The Hoii’ble Board having taken into consideration the famine much appre- 
hended in the Northern provinces and which has already ravaged with the utmost 
severity to the -westward have come to some Besolutioiis which are now eommimi- 
cated to you for your information and guidance. . . , . . . . 

You %viU exert your utmost endeavours to make it eflectual and issue proclam- 
ation ordered by the Hon’ble Beard in the most public manner and if after that 
complaints be made to you about any person under any description whatever 
stopping grain fer duties or actually collectirig them you will seize such person and 
send him a prisoner to Calcutta together with the proofs of his guilt and by your 
enquiry into the complaint as w^e are firmly resolved that no offenders in this res^ 
pect shall escape an exemplary punishment.’"^ 

James says; ''The proclamation was not so far as I am aware carried into 
effect in a single instance.” 

The Collectors cf Tirhoot and Saran endeavoured to protect their own district' 
by prohibiting exportation of grain. They w^ere forbidden by Shore to do so. 
Grand received a communication dated the 18th October, 1783 : 

'' The distress which prevails in the city of Patna and Dinapore from the scarcity 
of grain rendering it absolutely necessary that some imruediate measures should 
be adopted for removing it as far as possible, I think it necessary that you issue- 
positive orders for removing every embargo on the exportation of grain from the 
districts under your charge and allow the Beparies and merchants to purchase it 
freely and so export it without molestation to all parts of Behar notwithstanding 
any orders you may have received to the contrary from the Committee of Eevenue, 

As many persons possessed of large quantities of grain may be induced to with* 
hold the sale of it on the prospect of disposing of it hereafter at an advanced price, 
I recommend to your particular attention to prevent this and all monopolies and 
that you do for this purpose make the most particular enquiries after grains and in 
case the holders should refuse to bring it to market that yon seize it and dispose of 
. it at the prevailing rate.”® 

, The Board of Eevenue disapproved of his having interrupted the free exporta- 
tion of grain from his district (letter of 27th October, 1783). 


« and ’ Record Room of the Collector of Miizaffarpore. 
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Similarly tlie Collector of Pumea fearing that exportation of grain from his 
*4istrict was iiabl©..to...e.ause.a greater distress therein .prohibitoci it, .but .was, soon 
warned to withdraw his orders of prohibition- Ha, however, eompkiiiad siibse- 
^quentty to the 'Committee of Eevenne (November 6, 1783) that by allowing an 
unlimited exportation of grain his district would be exposed to danger.® 

On the 23rd of October, 1783 the Committee of Revenue issued a circular letter 
to Collectors acquainting them that the Governor-General in Council had resolved 
.that a Committeo consisting of four servants of the Company, viz,, Messrs. Thomas 
Graham, George Cumming, Thomas Law and George Temple was to he appointed 
in Calcutta to assemble during the period of scarcity for the purpose of superintend- 
ing and regulating the sale, price and distribution of grain throughout the Company's 
provinces and to examine into the complaints of infringement of orders. This was 
called the Committee of Grain. 

The following advertisement was issued : 

“ The Honorable the Governor General and Council having by the exemption 
• of the duties on grain as notified in their orders published the 16th instant removed 
. every cause of interruption to the free sale and transportation of grain throughout 
and beyond the provinces, the proprietors of grain being therefore left without any 
substantial pretence for withdrawing its sale and circulation. Notice is hereby 
given to all merchants, Europeans as well as natives, Beparies, ryots, Goldars and 
-ammuldars, zemindars, renters and others that whoever shall be found to hoard 
up and to evade bringing to market the grain they may have in store over and 
.above what may be esteemed necessary for the subsistence of their Havelies or to 
attempt selling it at an exhorbitant price shah upon information and sufficient 
evidence thereof be subject to have the whole confiscated and to such other penalties 
.as Government may think proper to inflict.” 

On the same day the latter wrote to Collectors referring them to the circular 
letters issued by the Committee of Revenue on the 13th and 17th October directing 
them to transmit weekly abstracts of the daily prices of grain and all other relevant 
information in order to enable them to take precautions for preserving people's 
Mves. 

Grand received the following letter from the Committee of Revenue dated 
13th November, 1783: 

Under the present apprehension of a scarcity of grain in many of the dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Behar it becomes necessary to obviate the consequences of such 
a calamity not only by an immediate interposition of Government to prevent mono- 
polies and the enhancement of the price of grain beyond the necessity arising from 
a real scarcity but also to obtain through the agency of the servants of the Com- 
pany the most accurate state of the resources of the country in the event of the 
•calamity becoming more extensive either within the company's provinces, in those 
of the Nabob Vizier, or Benares. 

As a more effectual mode of acquiring this inform'ition we direct that you do 
immediately make a progress into the districts under your charge and by a careful 
and accurate enquiry ascertain the quantity of grain now in deposit and by local 
observation form the best possible judgement of the state of the crops now on the 


® Hunter’s Bengal Records, No. 565. 

Letter dated 23rd October, 1783 to G-. F. Grand, Collector of Tirhut from Committee of 
'B/6venue (Collector, Muzaffarpur) ; t*lso letter No. 27, dated 23rd October, 1783 from Committeo 
•of Revenue to A. Oievland (Bhagalpur Records). 
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grotmd and of the comparative produce of the present with that of the former 

As a safeguard against scarcity it was .proposed to establish granaries in dis- 
tricts, In a letter No. 130, dated 27th . October, 1783 the Assistant Secretary,. 
Council Chamber, Calcutta authorised . Cleviand ' to establish granaries according " 
to his proposal.” In another letter (No. 136, dated 10th November, 1783 ) the Com- 
mittee of Grain requested him to provide grain for the granaries established under * 
orders of the Governor-General .in. Cbuncil.” On Shore’s recommendation the^ 
erection of a granary at Bankipur was sanctioned in January, 1784 and it w'as ■ 
promptly built, but it has never been filled in anticipation of scarcity.” It was 
built under the supervision of Captain (afterwards General) John Garstin.^^ 

On the requisition of the Collector of Bhagalpur, the Collector of Purnea issued, 
orders for buying on the public account 20,000 maunds of rice, w^hich was not autho- 
rized by the Committee of Revenue as they had received no orders for appropriat- 
ing any part of the revenue to the purchase of grain, but the Collector produced the 
requisite authority from the Committee of Grain.'^^ 

The ryots of Purnea complained that notwithstanding severe drought in the 
district, the farmer insisted on demanding revenue from them. The extent of the * 
distress of the district can . be gauged from the petition of the farmer of Purnea 
who reported that owing to the drought it w^ould be necessary to advance talchavi 
of Rs. 60,000 to the ryots,^^ 

The Committee of Grain in January 1784 asked the collectors to report prompt 
ly the result of their enquiries (since the season of reaping the harvest had nearly 
expired) as to the quantity of grain produced that year in the districts under their ' 
charge as well as of the quantity in store of the produce of former yearsJ® 

Apparently the situation had improved meanwhile. In June 1784 the Com- 
mittee of Grain rescinded the resolution suspending duties on grain and ordered 
the levying of duties thereon.^® But the merchants w^ere still hoarding grain and. 
seliing it at aU exorbitant price. Hence the Committee had to prohibit the prac- 
tice.^’ 

The harvest of 1784 had so far improved that it was no longer thought neces*^- 
sary to continue the Committee of Grain in toto. It w^as partially abolished, only 
the President being retained. He was given an assistant and a writer.^® 

Muz. Records, 

It is said to stand as a monument of stupendous folly known as “ Garstin’s folly ”, But 
he was not wholly to blame. See B, P. <S: P., Vol. LII, p. 48 : Posterity has saddled Garstin 
with the responsibility for the ludicrous design of this storehouse ; but it would appear that 
some of the blame at least must attach to Bt.-Col, Henry Watson, the Chief Engineer in Bengal, , 
who oflacially approved the plans, if, indeed, they did not originate with him. In Bengal Original 
Consultations of December 15, 1783, there is a letter to the Board from Watson, “ enclosing 
with remarks a plan and section for the erection of permanent granaries in different parts of" 
the provinces, and recommending Capt. John Garstin to be entrusted with the construction of’ 
the granary to be erected at Patna.” 

Hunter’s BengaZ Records, letters Nos. 590, 591 and 592 dated 1st, 1st and 18th Decem- 
ber, 1783 respectively. 

^*Ihid, Nos. 602, 649 and 894, dated 8th January and 1st April 1784, and 28th March, 
1785 resx)ectively. 

Letter to G. F. Grand, dated 22nd January, 1784 (Muzaffarpur Records). 

; ^‘ Letter No. 40, dated 24th June, 1784 from the Committee of Grain to Charles Chapman,. 

Collector, Boglipur (Bhagalpur Records). 

Letter No. 66, dated 4th October, 1784 from the Committee of Grain to Mr. Chapman,. 
Collector Boglipur (Bhagalpur Records). 

Letter No. 89, dated 31st January, 1785 from the Committee of Grain (T. Graham and 
H. Bamus) to Mr, Chapman (Bhagalpur Records). 
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A ropj of Resolution passed by the Hon'ble the Governor General and Council! 
in their Secret Department of Inspection on January 27, 1785 is quoted below : 

^^The objects proposed on the establishment of the Committee of grain have- 
now been answered and the necessity that dictated the establishment in its present 
extent no longer exists. 

The Board have satisfaction in knowing from the Governor-General, who 
acquainted them upon undoubted authority, that the Natives in general acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the obligation they owe to this Government for their timely 
and effectual interposition to save them from the dreadful effects of a famine, and 
that the establishment of this Committee has contributed to rescue many thousands- 
probably from misery and destructich. The Beard cannot but feel the most sensi- 
ble pleasure in contemplating the beneficial effects of this instituticn ; and as the* 
same necessity which required its formation may again exist, as an ofl&ce of this 
kind can only act with advantage and efficacy from experience ; and as that ex- 
perience can only result from a constant and permaBent operation, it is resolved' 
that a partial abolition only be made of this office. The Beard being convinced 
that the Company must approve the continuance of an establishment that has for' 
its object the preservation of the lives of its subjects: Agreed, therefore that the* 
establishment of the Committee only be abolished, but that the President of it do 
still remain invested with the same powers and control that the Committee now 
exercise and under such further regulations as the Beard may hereafter deem neces- 
gary.”rs 

It has already been observed that as a measure of combating famine in the* 
future Government thought it desirable to erect public granaries on a permanent 
basis throughout the provinces. The Committee of Revenue issued a letter on 25th 
November, 1784 to Collectors respecting the practicability of inducing the Zamin- 
dars of the districts under their charge to enter into voluntary contributiens towards - 
raising a fund for defraying the expense of erecting public granaries throughout: 
the provinces. Apparently the Collectors did not pay any serious attention to 
this proposition, as the Committee in a letter dated 22nd September, 1785 urged 
Robert Bathurst to lose no time in transmitting his reply. 

In the autumn of 1786 the people of the Tfrhoot district were in great distress 
owing to the break out of a severe cattle disease. G. F. Grand asked the Beard of^ 
Revenue to advance Rs. 30,000 for the relief of the inhabitants overtaken by the* 
calamity which has fallen on their cattle.’’ The Beard thought that the amount 
far exceeded their expectations, but authorised the advance, provided measures 
were taken to afford real assistance in the cultivation of the soil, and asked him at 
what future time the entire money would again be recovered to Government, for 
which they relied on his efforts as soon as the condition of the country would admit.®^ 

The Collectors had regularly to send the statement of price current of grain. 
The Board of Revenue in their letter of the 15th January, 1788 to Collectors required 
information regarding “ the present state of grain in the Collectors’ districts — 
(1) what the Collector conceived to be in store of the produce of the past years and 
the current year, (2) the prospect from the crops of the present season not yet 
reaped or now reaping together with, (3) an account of the price it now bears com- 
pared with that in the past two years, (4) how far the quantity may be supposed. 

Records of Shahabad and other Collector’s Record Rooms, 

Mnzaffarpur Records. 

Records of the Collector of Darbhanga. 

a® Hunter, ojr. c*«., letters Nos. 764, 784 and 817, dated 27th September, 11th and 26th 
October, 1784. 
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ite to provide for the internal CGiisumption and aSord the usual exporta- 
The Collector of Saran replied on the 9th March as follows : 

(1) There is very Uttle or hardly anj’ quantity of grain of the past years’ 

produce remaining in the coimtry ; I conceive about 3 lac mds. to 
be in store of the produce of the current year, 

(2) the prospect from the crops not yet reaped or now reaping by the mea- 

surement of the cultivated lands obtained from the Qanoongoes may 
be estimated to amount to 15 lac mds. and the quantity estimated 
for exportation during the remaining six months of year cannot be 
supposed to exceed one lac mds.” He enclosed the following com- 
parative statement : 


*4 comparative statement of the price of grain in the districts of Sarcar Saran. 


Thf-it 

of 

1194. 


The pi'ice 
it now 
bears. 


Kind of Grain, 


Raw Eice^ — ■, ■ 

1st' sort , . ... 1 0 4 1 lo; 0 1 lO 8 

2ncl.sort . . . . 12 6 1 17 0 1 22 4 

3rdsort .... 1 4 3 1 20 10 1 25 0 

Usna Rice — , , 

■ 1st sort ' . « • ■ 1 6-0 ,1 0 1 11 

■ ■■ ■ '2nd' sort 1 ■ ■ 7 11 1 27 "12 1 30 0 

Santee * . . . 1 9 12 1 29 0 1 37 9 

Wheat — , t a 

Isfcsort . . . . 1 7 1 1 27 7 1- 12 

2ud sort . . . . i ll 4 1 30 0 1 37 0 

Urliur . . . .1 27 13 2 5 0 2 II 6 

Gram . . . . . 1 4 6 1 16 8 1 20 0 

Pease . . . . . 1 26 10 2 4 10 2 9 8 

■ Boot — • ' ' 

1st sort . . * . 1 18 5 I 35 8 1 39 0 

2nd sort . . . . 1 21 10 2 0 0 2 5 0 

Mnstard Seed ... 1 4 1 1 20 7 1 27 0 

Teesy I 7 10 1 27 0 1 32 0 

Jnnara . . . . 1 24 10 1 37 11 2 10 0 

Moonff . . . . 0 13 7 0 20 0 0 27 13 

Barley . . . . 1 31 ' 10 2 10 5 2 16 7 

Masoory ^ . , * 1 16 13 1 30 0 1 37 12 

Paddy 1 28 13 3 0 0 3 15 0 

Khesary . . • . 1 37 15 2 28 0 3 9 8 

On the 30th January, 1788 the CoEector of Purnea informed John Shore, Presi- 
dent, and members of the Board of Reyemie that it ms impossible for him to form 
an estimate of the stock of grain in hand, but he informed them that the quantity 
exported that year (1788) greatly exceeded that of previous years. 

In answer to his representation on the necessity of making advances to the 
ryots, he was authorised to advance Rs. 10,000 as tahkavi, 

On the 23rd of April, 1788 he requested Mr. Marmaduke Grey, his assistant, 
to make a tour throughout the district for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of grain in the granaries of merchants, the names of the proprietors and what might 
be spared without distress to the inhabitants. 

Hunter (op. ci#.), Ho. 1395, dated April 30 and May 9, 1788. ^ 
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On the 4th June, 1788 the QDvernor-General issued orders directing the Oollec- 
•tors to desist from all further interference in the purchase, sale or transportation 
of grain in. their respective districts and from the pursuit of their investigations 
into the quantity in store. The Collector of Purnea received from E. Hay, Secre- 
tary to Government, a letter forwarding a complaint preferred by some merchants 
(Sang Singh, Sita Singh and Pertom Singh) that he had detained a quantity of 
.grain bound for the Calcutta market at Carragola, for which the Governor-General 
was much displeased at his conduct, as order had been given to him not to discourage 
'exportation. He explained {23rd July) that when he had received orders from 
* Government to ascertain the quantity of grain in his district, he attached the said 
store of grain at Carragola. A considerable portion of it consisted of mustard 
seed of which at that time there was a great scarcity at Purnea. He therefore 
ordered 30 or 40 mis. tc be brought and sold in the tcwn. When he received orders 
for discontinuing the enquiry, he returned the remaining grain immediately to the 
owners. He teok ofP the embargo and offered not the bust obstruction to their 
^exportation of the grain to Calcutta. Yet from a letter from the Beard of Revenue 
dated 26th August, 178S we fiid that various complaints were preferred against 
the Collector at the Khalsa of his having stopped boats of merchants laden with 
grain in diTerent parts of the country. He was particularly enjoined to exert 
himself in carrying the intention of Government into full execution by preventing 
-every i ifriagement of the orders on the part of the Zamindars and others under 
his authority. 

On the 20bh December, 1783 he received the following communication from 
G. H. Barlow : 

'' Lcrd Ccrnwallis has desired me to acquaint you that from the account lately 
’.received from the Resident at Benares, it is probable there will be great scarcity 
of grain ia that district owing to the failure of the late rains and he therefore wishes 
you will use all the means in your power to encourage the merchants to export grain 
to Benares. Should it appear from your reply to the reference which the Board 
of Revalue have baen directed to mike to you regarding the state of the crops 
rthat grain is likely to be cheap in your district it is probable you will receive orders 
to despatch considerable quantity to Benares on the account of Government. His 
.‘Lordship therefore requests you will privately take measures for ascertaining the 
quantity of grain you miy be able to purchase without distressing the inhabitants 
of your own districts or occasioning any considerable rise in the price of it.” 

On March 4, 1789 he was asked to purchase one lac mds. of rice and despatch 
dt to Calcutta without delay. 

The records at Purnea dealing with the famine of 1791 were reported to be not 
available at the time of inspection ; probably they were misUid somewhere. The 
rstatemoat of prices of grain submitted by the Collector of Purnea on 17th October, 
1794 for the period from 1783-89 to 1792-93 shows that the situation improved 
after 1792. 

1196. 1197. 1198. 1199. 1200. 

Md. sr. Md. sr. Md. sr. Md. sr. Md. sr. 

Bhadon Paddy .2 30 30 30 30 3 201 

Bice . . 1 20 1 20 1 25 1 15 X 20 5- For a rupee. 

Fine Arwa Bice 0 30 0 32 0 35 0 30 0 33j 

I am giving here a statement of the prices of grains (A) as obtained from 16th 
J^anuary to 1st February, 1790 in the districts of Saran and Champaran ; also (B) 
dhose prevailing in the district of Saran from 1st to 31st December, 1791. It will 
he seen that the prices of rice in 1791 had risen four times those of the previous 
jear and the prices of all other articles had doubled or tripled {vide Appendix). 

** Purnea Becords. 
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The severity of famine %vas very greatly felt in the district of Shahabad . I am 
here quoting an extract from the letter of the Collector of Shahabad under date 
the 14th January, 1792 to WilUam CovTer, Esq., President and members oi the 
Board of Revenue : ' ^ / 

My next care was to proceed to a local inspection of the seveial tillages 
wherein the greatest losses were expected to arise and it is^with concern I am obliged 
to confirni the report before made of the miserable situation to v hicli the pergiii:ali 
(Chainpcre) has been reduced,— the severity of the drought has been more pre- 
valent here than in any other part of the district and the consequences to be appre* 
bended from it more alarming. Scarcely a drop of water has fallen within these 
last six months and from the heavy dews having alike failed the Harvest now on 
the ground by no means wears a promising productive appearance. What the- 
labour of man could accomplish opposed to the will of Providence has been effected,, 
but in many situations their utmost exertions have been baffled, in some water 
is not to be had, in others the loose sandy soil is so unfavourable for well digging 
that the earth is constantly faUir.g in and in all places hands are wanted to keep- 
in cultivation more than the lands lying contiguous to iheir habitations and 
villages.” 

In 1794 the Governor-General in Council resolved to establish public granaries- 
in different parts of the country so that Government always might have in their 
possession a quantity of grain to answer exigencies in seasons of scarcity.^® 

In secceeding years it appears that the situation in Behar improved. In 1798 
the Governor-General in Council passed a resolution under date the 24th December, 
1798 immediately directing the Beard of Revenue to issue orders to the Collector 
of Benares and the several Collectors in Behar to purchase and send up to the Fort 
of Allahabad such quantities of fresh grain fit for store as each of them may bn 
desired by the Resident at Lucknow, without waiting for whose advice they were 
to commence purchasing and collecting grain for the above purpose immediately. *6 

That the situation had become to a certain extent easier in 1 < 99 will appear 
from the following quotation of Price Current of Grains from 15th to 19th October 
1799inPumea: 

Md. sr. 


Basmatty Bice— 
1st sort , 

2nd sort 
3rd sort 
Aghany Rice— 

1st sort 
2nd sort 
Bhadoi Bice — 

1st sort ♦ 

2Bd sort 
Paddy — 

Istsort . 

2nd sort . 

Gohnm (wheat)— 
1st sort 
2nd sort 
3rd sort 
Jaw 


y For a rnpee« 


*.6 a. H. Barlow, Sub-Secretary to Revenue Department to Collector of Purnea, 17th Octo- 
1794 — ^purnea Records. 

Proceedings of the Rt. Hon’ble Governor-General in Council in Political Department 
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Md. ' sr. 


Boot (gram) 
CubM ^pease) 
Moong 
Khesaree 
Masoor 
Arbar 
Muttar 
Mustard 
Till. 

Dal of Arhar 
Dal of Kheaari 
Dal Moong 
Dal Oulthi 
Dal of Boot 
Dal Masoor 








1 

1 

Zl 

10 







I 

10 


• . » ' * 





2 

10 







1 

27| 







1 

0 







1 

25 







0 

30 


* • • 





0 

22J 


» ' if ^ 





0 

27J 







1 

274- 


• • • 





0 

35 


• . * • 





1 

5 







1 

24 


• • ♦ 

# • • 





1 

I2ij 


For a rupee* 
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APPBKDIX. 


Peicbs of Gbains. 


SUdemejii A. 


Haw Bice— 
,1st. Class 
2nd Class , ' 
3rd Class 
"Usna Bic© — 
1st Class 
2n.d Class ■ 
3rd Class 
‘Santee 
Barley 
.Janura 
Peas© 

Boot, Oram — 
. 1st Class 
2 ad Class 
Khesary Dal 
XJrhur 
Oil . 

Mustard Seed 
Kodo 
^heat . 
Marooa . 
Sawan 


■ Sarc.ar , ■ Barcar 

Saran Champaran 

Sr. for .Re, 1. ' ' Sr. for Re. 


88' 

'■ 100 

110 

"120 

130 

130 

125 

130 

150 

156 

160 

166 

165 

190 

95 

100 

240 

150 

140 

150 

115 

150 

120 ''' 

150 

120 

: 125 

145 

140 

19 

25 

90 

120 

105 

110 

140 

160 

110 

115 

115 

120 


Appendix to Prices oe Grains. 


Staiem&rU B. 


Md. sr. eh. 


Bice — 

1st sort . 
2nd sort 
3rd sort . 
Rice in Husk 
Kodo 
Banti 
Paddy 
Wheat 
Wheat Plour 
Barley 
Tease 
.Arrah — 

Grain 

Dal 

Mustard Seed 
Congrey 
Teesy 
^anera 

Mussory Grain 
Bhammah . 
Boot 
Moog. 

Toppy Seed 
•CJhinah • 
Bhesary 
Manskull • 


0 

21 

151 

0 

28 

12 1 

0 

33 

8 ; 

0 

37 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

17 

6 

1 

14 

0 

0 

39 

12 

0 

21 

12 

1 

17 

6 

1 

10 

11 

1 

3 

12 

0 

30 

6 

0 

18 

8 

1 

14 

0 

0 

28 

10 

1 

20 

12 

1 

0 

8 

1 

15 

12 

1 

5 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

37 
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For a rupe®# 


THE DASTtRU ‘L ’ AMAL OF THE BIJAPTO COURT. ^ ^ 
(By Mr. K. K. Basu, M.A.) 

The Dasturu ‘ 1 ’ Amal, meamng a model or rule, contains a register of dutie^' 
of the officials of the court. Recommendatory in character, the regulations t^ow 
some light on the actual working of the Muslim admimstrative system, its inner' 
wrings and practical effects. The official h^dbooks compiled by Mussabihi, IbU’ 
Tuwair, Ibn Mammati and others supply the reader with a description of the etiquette- 
at the court, rules for the diwan and records of official surveys under the Khalifate. 

In imitation of the Khalif’s court, the Dasturu ‘T Amals were compiled im 
Mughal India in the Seventeenth Century. They principally deal -with the revenue,, 
espenditure, official procedure, functions of officers, weights and nceasures, rates 
of jazya, classification of officers, rules regulating promotion, dismissal and leave 
of officers and the like. 

The Muslim ruling dynasties of southern India like the Mughals of the tr^s- 
vindhya ranges on the north had their own Dasturu ‘ 1 ’Amal. Such official guide- 
books like the Mtighal court-manuals were prepared in the Seventeenth Century. 
Ibrahim Zubairi, the author of Basatin-us-Salatin, gives a summary of the Dastmu 
‘ 1 ’ Ama.l that is supposed to have been in use at Bijapur under Muhammad ’Adil 
Shah. It is invaluable to the students of Muslim administrative system in general, 
and of the history of Bijapur, and the working of the Adil Shahi administrative- 
machinery in particular. It provides a running s-urvey of the duties of the sovereign,, 
his daily life, his principle of administration ; of the Hindus, their status and privi- 
l^es I of the position of the slaves and the treatment that was accorded to them and. 
other matters. 

The principle of government that found current in the various states inside and. 
outside India is very much alike. In every case the government was run on sectarian 
lines. The development of sectarian monarchy stimulated the rise of sectarian 
patriotism and in turn the rise of sectarian patriotism aided the development of 
sectarian monarchy. 

Duties of the king The Bijapuri Dasturu ‘ 1 ’ Amal lays down that, the fdremost 
duty of the sovereign is to practise equity in the administration of justice, for, the 
ruler who has done justice in one moment of his life is much better than one who 
has passed his life in devotion to God. 

The Sultan should look to the comforts of the subject population and make 
the country habitable aM pleasant. The prosperity of the land and the well- 
being of the people lead to dynastic and imperial stability and overfulness of the 
state Exchequer. They form the chief asset in the pursuit of fortune. 

The ruler should collect an army of warlike soldiers and appoint faithful and 
intelligent ministers. It is with the help of the soldiers that the Sultan reigns ; 
the latter should, therefore, take particular care of the soldiers and keep them above 
all want. 

Having conquered territories, recruiting a strong militia, and set the govern- 
ment to rights, the Sultan must turn to the rebellious Zamindars living under his. 
protected territories and suppress them. Next, he must bring round the^ restive 
chiefs and other rebels living in the frontiers and their vicinities. The chiefs and 
soldiers of the conquered territories should be won over and rewarded according to 
their status and rank with jagirs or salaries. They should not be left without employ- 
ment as they might create disturbances. 
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Daily rmtim of the king : — king should be diligent and hardivorking, 
^From morning till the third tas^ he should pass his time in company of the learnt 
.'Scholars and poets and discuss on current events. 

From the fourth to the sixth tas he should hold his seat in the hall of public 
■audience and exact obeissance from the high officialsj nobles, soldiery and people 
living nearby. From the seventh to ninth tas he should cany on the business of 
government In private. From the tenth tas to one pas (i.e., three hours) of the night 
he should remain in the retiring room and carry on the work of administration from 
•there. After the ' Asha ’ prayers^ and the whole of the night the Sultan should enjoy 
rest and have a will of his own. 

On every full-moon, the Sultan should hold public durbar when the high officials, 
governors, qazis, writers, scholars, officers, students and others pay him respect. 
The Sultan should remain in his seat till the third tas of the night. 

On the beginning of the month, the Sultan should take his seat in the DM4- 
Mahal palace from morning to the sixth tas and receive homage from the nobles 
•and the viziers. The Sultan should take his seat facing east ; in his front and 
parallel to the wall lying at the Sultan’s back, the assembled persons should remain 
posted. The assembly-hall should be very wide and spacious. 

Condition of the Hindus : — ^The Hindus should be appointed as karJcuTis^. Public 
demonstration oihoU, diwdli, daahara and other festivals should be banned, but 
private observances of Hindu festivities should not be interfered with. If any 
.Muslim happen to treat a Hindu with disrespect the matter should be ignored. 
It should be the look out of the government that no Hindu however powerful he 
may be has an advantage over a Muslim. Jizya should be levied on the Hindus, 
'Other idolators and renegades according to the injunctions of the Muhammadan 
law. Those wealthy who lead an easy-going life have to pay one tola, four kanj^ 
•and four hhams kanj ” of silver every month. Those wealthy who stick to work 
have to pay half a tola and two kanj and two khams kanj ” of silver per month : 
the traders, employers and professional men have to pay quarter of a tola, ‘'one 
.kanj and one kfmms kanj Orphans, minors under fifteen years of age, < slaves, 
blind, and sick persons, paralytic, very old and faqirs should be exempted from the 
^payment of the jizya. The payer should personally appear at the court and ma 
the payment of the jizya while standing and the officer authorised to receive the 
payment should accept it while seated on a chair. 

Appointment of slaves and officials : — ^The king should collect Abyssinian, Turki 
;and Indian slaves : the young slaves should be grouped in parties of four and placed 
under a tutor and they should be appointed to offices according to their merit and 
.ability. The king should dismiss those officials that are liars, insincere, inclined to 
rebellion, and those that promise to secure gold from the people. 

Justice* — ^The king should deal justice to the plaintiff and the defendant. If 
■the plaintiff happens to tell a lie he should be reprimanded and the defendant be 
given consolation. 

Forts and Citadels : — ^The forts and citadels should be entrusted to old, sincere 
and experienced officials. The officers should be transferred to different places 
.every third year. Every citadel or fort that has a large territory under its control 
^should be left under Nd4b4-ghaihat) ® Qazi, Khatib,’^ and other officials. 

^ Basdtin us SaUtiu p. 357 reads 

2 Tke prayer of sunset or nightfall. 

® The registrar of the collections. 

The word is probably Deccani urdu, signifying a weight. 

® Vice-gerent. 

A preacher. 
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Elementary education mahtahs : — ^In the jami masjid, there should be two maktabs 
for children, two maktabs for the study of Arabic and two maktabs for the Persian 
studies. The poor students are to be supplied in the morning with 2 breads and 
.JcMchri per head and birydni, muzajar and sweets in the evening. They should also 
.receive one hun per month and the text books from the state. 

Annual examinations should be held at the end of Zilhijjah and prizes (of one 
ihun) offered to students. The meritorious and successful candidates should be 
. appointed in high and honourable positions. 

Maintenance and erection of masjids : — ^Provisions should be made for the repair 
.and maintenance of the masjid that is situated at the capital. Every other masjid 
■should equally be provided with grants of money and oil (quarter seer and four 
^chehlcdni) ; keepers and priests should be appointed for their administration. Ar- 
rangements should be made for providing the masjids with drinking water, S%f4-horia 
(mattresses), and jdnamdj4-satranji (prayer-carpets). 

In the month of Ramazan the Qur’an should be read at the masjids. 

New constructions of masjids- — ^No one should be allowed to construct a masjid 
in the city without the royal authority. Unless the newly consfcruobei masjids are 
well provided with means for their sustenance, the act of construotion is criminal. 
But if the construction is absolutely necessary, state maintenance should be sought 
for such newly reared up prayer houses. It is well that instead of constructing new 
.masjids attempts should be made for establishing guest houses, inns, embankments, 
wells and reservoirs. 


1 An Indian dish of rice boiled with pulse and spices. 
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SuMs, pergands and The big territories should be divided into subas, 

"perganas and mouzas and placed under kMs4~khail (state cavalry). The bigger 
countries and the important forts should be kept separate, while the smaller ones 
should be conferred on jagirdars and ikta'adars. 

Mints j weights and measures : — ^Mints should be established in subas, and coins 
struck like those at the capital. Having due regard for the local customs, the weights 
and measures of the subas should be made to tally with those that prevail at the 
^ capital. 

Friday prayers * — Care should be taken that on every Friday, the Qazi, Khatib, 
the officials, nobles and the people assemble at the jami mosque and read the Khutha. 
Those that are unable to attend the jami mosque should be made to attend some 
other masjid. It is the duty of the Khatibs to see that people attend the congre- 
gr at ional prayers. 

Alms-houses i — The old alms-houses attached to masjids, Asar Mubarak (memorial 
house ofthe Prophet), and the mmsoleums of holy persons should be allowed to 
remain, and steps be taken to keep unimpaired the customary distribution of food to 
the poor and needy. 

Madrasas : — ^In the Asar Sharif there should be two madrasas for imparting 
lessons in Hadis (sayings or traditions of Muhammad), Fiqa (theology), and Ilm-i- 
~^Aimdn (knowledge of religion). The student should be provided free of cost with 
".fooding ; they are to be given hirydni (toasts) and muzafar (a kind of polaw) in the 
morning and bread (of wheat) and khichri^ in the evening. Besides the food supplied, 
the students should be provided with one hun in cash and, in addition, books on 
.Arabic and Persian. Examinations should be held every year and the successful 
candidates should be presented with huns in cash. 
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Ilasjids during Eamazdn : — In the month of Ramazan the mosqties should be- 
provided with Safi-boria, water-pots, and the prayer houses should be white- washed* 
In the Mg masjids famous kMtib and ** listeners should be appointed and they be 
maintained with government stipends* Namaz tardwlh^ should be read in accord- 
ance with the sha'fiaP and sunnat^ and the injunctions of the Qazis, Skeikh-- 

ul-MusaiMi^ and the Sultan. Steps should be taken that people do not perform any 
immoral act, such as, drinking of wine, and pressure should be put on them in such 
a manner that they give up their bad habits : the ceremony or anniversaries of 
holy men who are dead should be properly performed and the necessary rites con- 
nected therewith be observed. 

The Darw’esh who has a residence (saMb44aM'gd) should be rewarded. In 
the masjids and the Rauzas arrangements for drinking w'ater be made and lava- 
tories provided. The alms-houses attached to Jami mosques should supply baked, 
bread to Muslims and flour and hirinj (rice) to the poor Hindus. The Hindu pedes- 
trians should be supplied with on the first day with a seer and a quarter of flour and 
half seer of birinj, quarter seer of pulse and quarter seer of mustard oil, besides fuel 
and condiments. 

Maintenance of roads : — The safety of the roads on the frontiers should be main- 
tained, the conditions of the pedestrians enquired into and the brigands kept in 
check. 

Disbursement of spoils of tear : — The spoils of w^ar, such as, zaJeat and kJmms should 
be placed at the Jami mosque or mahal Asar Mubarak and spent in accordance with 
the injunctions of the Shari^at, A new department should be established for the 
disbursement of the money so collected. The faqirs, poor and other deserving people 
should be protected and according to the Quran they should be given stipends and 
Jagirs. 

Official appointments : — ^The officials should he appointed from persons who are 
respectable, prudent, experienced, foresighted, and religious. The Magmu'ddrs^ 
should he experienced. 2 Qazis, 2 81ieil^'‘UhMusaikh8, 2 Sadrus-Sudur'^ and one 
KMtib for the Jami mosque and two khatibs for the two Td-gahs, one amm^ and one 
kotwal should be appointed (for the capital city and important cities). The salaries 
of the officials should he fixed in accordance with their needs and demands. The 
salaries should be paid out of the revenue of the villages wkieh are kept apart for 
the purpose. 

Public charity : — ^Every year, in the month of Rabi-ul-awwal presentations of 
money should he made at the Asar Sharif. One thousand huns should be distributed 
on the 1st day, two thousand on the 2nd day, three thousand on the third day 
and so on, so that, on the 12th day, twelve thousand huns should be spent in charity. 
The total amount thus distributed in the course of these twelve days should he 78,000* 
huns. 

Likewise on the month of Muharram 55,000 huns should be given away in pre- 
sentations. In addition to these cash payments four villages should be kept separat- 
ed for giving jagirs to the servants and nobles of the court. 

^ Twenty or more genufLexions which the Muhammadans are wont to make after the last 
prayer of Ramazan. 

® The supplementary laws given by Muhammad. 

* The traditions of Muhammad supplementing the Qur’an, 

* An expounder of the Muhammadan law. 

® Doctor learned in religion and law. 

® An Indian phrase, meaning one who checks or audits the account of the revenue collector- 
m each district. 

’ Chief judge. 

* Superintendent. 
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The staff of the fort commandants The goyernor of a fort should be supplied, 
with 500 cavalry, so that, he might protect the gates and the territories under his 
control and thus discharge his duties eflaciently. He should be also provided with 
5,000 warlike barqcmddz^, half of which should be artillery-men and the other half 
spearsmen. If necessary, the number of soldiers should be increased. In fine, 
the artillerj^-men and archers should be without any equal in efficiency. The horse- 
men and footmen should reside at the city. 

Trustworthy news-writers and truthful chroniclers should be appointed for 
recording events. A few cavalry and infantry should be lodged at the top and the 
foot of the entrance gate, so that, their services be requisitioned in time of need. 
Hone should have ingress and egress inside or outside the fort without the order of' 
the gatekeeper. Before granting permission for an ingress into the fort, the gate- 
man should fully inquire into the identity of the person, the place he hailed from, his 
destination and his period o stay. 

Currency The Zarrdh-'Khdnd ox the mint for coining should be placed under 
an Eakim^ and 'AmW. The coins should be made of gold, silver and copper.. 
The huns', half-huns and quarter-huns should be made of gold : rujpiy a, half-rwpiya 
and quarter-rap%a be made of silver : six-cA^ifaZ, thxee-chitah two-cMtal and one- 
chiial be made of copper. 

The species should be made uniform in weight, size axid purity. In case of 
discrepancy the coiner should be duly taken to task. 

Gardens t roads and shops :~The king should put his best efforts in making the 
city habitable and laying beautiful gardens in it. The beauty of the city is enhanced 
by the gardens that lie inside and outside the city walls. 

The roads that lie between the king’s court and the two city gates should be 
properly and carefully maintained. Shops should be established on both sides of 
the road, so that, the purchasers secure their articles from either side and find little 
difficulty in their transactions. Ho seller should be allowed to dispose of his articles 
inside the road, and no permits should be allowed for erecting shops on it. The- 
shops of the grocers and others -should be ranged one after the other on the two 
sides of the road. The grain sellers of the neighbouring countries should be collected.. 
and made to reside in the city. It is in the excess stock of grain that lie the increase 
of population and the happiness of the* soldiery. 

KotwaVs duty: — The kotwal should keep a vigilant eye on the city and the* 
market place. He must know the thieves and the pickpockets. If he happens to 
be informed of any theft he should lay his hands on the culprit and punish the mis- 
creants according to the laws of the Shariat. 

Suppression of official tyranny : — ^The princes and the high officials of the court 
and their attendants and followers should not be permitted to tyrannise over the 
subject population. But in cases of high-handedness the ruler should do proper- 
justice but not before the matter is brought to the cognizance of the judge. 

Chain of justice : — ^A stringed bell bigger than those that are kept fastened to the- 
foreparts of the elephants should be hung up in the palace, so that, when the petitioner 
rings it the sound reaches the innermost recesses of the royal residence where the 
king may remain and attracts his attention. It is only when the petitioner finds 
his petition not taken care of by the officials and that he should pull the 

chord of the bell of justice. It is necessary the people should have an access to the 
bell at a particular time of the day and not on all hours of the morning or evening^. 


^ Guard. 

* Mint Master. 

® Official functionary. 
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' Confarmeni'ofjagirs At tlie time of giving away laiicls and jagits, the out-turn' 

■ of the. last three .years of . the particular land should be taken into consideration. 

In' fl,xing the,. yield the maximum retimi of the three 3"'ears should not be left out of 

• consideration. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Branding system The horses of the jagirdars should be demanded at the Court 
for inspection and branding. Likewise, an inspection of the footmen that a jagirdar 
is to maintain in accordance mth the statutes should also be made. If any fraud 
on the part of the fief-holder is found out in this respect he should be reprimanded 
and punished a,nd,. if necessary^, dismissed from ofliee. The officials in charge of 
brand.ing should impress the official mark by the side of the private stamp of the 

■ .owii.er. 

Employment of specialists in the arts and sciences : — Four experts in arts and 
sciences should be maintained at the court. The\^ increase the dignity of the roy^al 
- court. Thej^ should be made to perform their duties at stated hours. In some 
cases the attendance at the court may be exempted. It is the duty of the Shab4- 
Nawis to note the presence and absence of the officers, and in cases of absence, he 
. should institute enquiries into the cause of it. In cases of regular non-attendance 
the matter should be brought to the cognizance of the Sultan. 

Rides relating to cleanliness : — The main road, streets and lanes, the front of the 
private residences and market-place should all be kept neat and clean. 

Nauroz and other festivals : lUuminaldom and Presentations : — ^Tlie market and 
the shops should be illuminated and embellished on the two Ids, Shab-i-barat, 
Natiroz and its nine days and the birth-day of the Sultan. On the day of Nauroz, 

■ the Nauroza hagK where the Sultan occasionally goes for pleasure and trip, should 
be properly figged out like Rauza4-Mzwan (garden of Paradise). All the shops 
. and benches and the hall should be rigged out and both the interior and exterior of 
the garden should be rendered attractive. On any one day of the Nauroz festival, • 
the Sultan should ride to the garden and take his pleasure. The intellectuals and 
the specialists should attend the durbar on all the nine da^^s of the Nauroz and make 
. a public display of their skill and attainments. The Sultan, on his part, should on 
this occasion reward the amins, and nobles, and their attendants and also the havildars 
of the mahals and the karkharms (factories) with presents and gifts according to their 
. rank and merit. Similar presentations should be made to the officials and inmates 
of the royal harem. 

Festival on Rabi-uUawwal : — ^Throughout the month of Rabi-ul-awwal, the 
. holy birth month of the Prophet and especially on the eleventh day of the month 
•on wffiich Muhammad was born, the Sultan should make a pilgrimage to Asar 
sharif (or the hall where the relics of Muhammad are placed), hold public feats and 
dinners of choicest viands j recite the (praising God by saying iUlt 1/^) 

and dole out gifts. On such public dinners the deserving people, students, theolo- 
gians, scholars, Qazis, holy persons, nobles and officials of the court should be in- 
vited and fed. In such feats the Sultan should play the host on Thursdays and on 
the twelfth and fifteenth of the month (Rabi-ul-awwal). 

The wide space on the two sides of the jami mas j id, the vestibule and the bal- 
cony should be decorated on this occasion. The reservoirs should be well-filled with 
pure water. The Langars where the distribution of food is made should be kept 
neat : arrangements for the supply of drinking water to the Muslims and Hindus 
.should be made. The public rest rooms attached to the masjid should be supplied 
wdth specialists in the arts and sciences. 

1 i.e.. Id ildha ilWilldh, There is no god but God. 
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Dad-i-mahal marfei :-The markets situated on tke two sides of the court ar^ 
■should be composed of shops, spacious and handsome and Jiaving long rows of roofs 
Sade of stone £id mortar, fer&ants, traders, and workmen should be made to reside 
in these shops. Bakeries, confectioneries, dry-frmt agencies and flowe^selhng^stalls 
Siould be established in the market. No space in the market should be allowed to 
remain unoccupied by the stall keepers and the sale of articles of ereiy description 
,Ind variety shmld be encouraged. For the convenience of the people a big reservoir 
well-filled mth pure water should be constructed m the open space in front of the 
^rt surrounded by shops on both its sides Tkeesehould be planted in front 
• of the shops for the purpose of enhancing the beauty of the market. 

The kotwals and the shop keepers should be enjoined to observe the laws of 
•cleanliness ; weeds and straws and dust should be removed. The front of the shops 

should be levelled and watered. 

The shon-roofs of the Dad-Mahal market should be decorated and furnished 
with sitting Lcommodation for the Sultan who may inspect the whole transaction 
of the market from his seat. 

The front sides and top of the durbar, and the shops should be decked, and sign, 
bboards with beautiful golden letters hung in the front. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ENGLISH LETTERS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OP 
BENGAL DURING THE REGIMES OF SHUJAUDDIN AND SArApRAJ. 

(By Dr. Kalinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S.) 

The Imperial Record Department of the Government of India preserves in its 
• collections transcripts of some India Office Records, entitled ' Letters from the Coun- 
'Cil in Calcutta and others to the Court of Directors, dated the 15th December, 1703 — 
the 22nd December, 1748 Sir Jaidunath Sarkar, Kt., utilized some of these for 
the first volume of his ^ Fall of the Mughal Empire ’ ; and I have exhaustively used 
those dated since 1740 A.D., in my own humble way, for my ‘ Studies in the History 
-of the Bengal Suhah^ 1740-70 ’ and ‘ Alivardi and His Times \ While writing the 
‘Chapter on ' The Successors of Murshid Quli ’ for the ' History of Bengal ’ to be pub- 
dished by the Dacca University, I had the opportunity, about a year back, to make a 
detailed study of the Letters covering the regimes of Shujauddin andSarafraz, which 
leads me to believe that they are of profound importance for the purpose of a scienti- 
fic reconstruction of the different aspects of the history of Bengal during that period, 
our knowledge of which (particularly from 1723 to 1739 A.D.) has been yet rather 
imperfect being based only on some Persian works like the Slyar-ul-mutakherin^ 
cthe Muzaffarnamdh, the Tdrikh-i-Bangdlah and the Eiydz-us-saldtin, on Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, and on the uncritical and mostly inaccurate accounts of Hoi well, 

‘ Orme and Scrafton. The co-ordination of these Bengal Letters with the contempora- 
ry Consultations (^) and Letters from the Court of Directors, both available not in India 
but in the India Office in London and extracts from only a few of which have been 
•quoted by C. R. Wilson in his ‘ Old Fort William in Bengal’ would form a precious 
supplement to C. R. Wilson’s ‘ Early Annals of the English in Bengal ’{which itself 
* entirely superseded ’ the ‘ fragmentary narrative ’ given by J. Talboys Wheeler 
in his ‘ Early Records of British India, Calcutta, 1878 ’) and would serve as a store- 
house of information for researches into the history of Bengal, the richest province of 
the Mughal Empire, during the last days of the latter. Their critical study would 
help us considerably to understand the genesis of the mid-eighteenth century political 
■and economic revolutions in Bengal, pregnant with weighty consequences for the 
.'Subsequent history of our country. Even the independent value of the Letters can 
ffiardly be overestimated. 

In consideration of limited time and spaJce at our disposal, I am not utilizing 
.here all the materials available in the Letters, but am referring only to the more im- 
portant extracts from some of these just to indicate the importance of the whole series. 

Nadir’s invasion. — ^There are some deserving of special notice from the political 
point of view. Thus it is interesting to note from a few of them that the English in 
Bengal and Bihar, apprehending that Nadir’s invasion by causing a ‘ political re- 
volution ’ in the country might affect them also, tried to obtain necessary information 
regarding his march and even adopted some precautionary measures to safeguard 
their interests in Bihar. The Persian invasion did not, of course, exercise any 
•appreciable influence on the eastern suhah of the Mughal Empire, and scholars 
'difer in their opinions as to whether the inroads of Ahmad Shah Abdali, particularly 


1(7/. “ Have no Harmony at present with the Country Government, for their conduct 
refer to Consultations of the 28th February, ISfch March, 12th April, 27th May, and 9th June. 
TMr. Braddyll etc. ordered to accommodate Matters. Translate of the Perwanah entered 15th 
JTuly Letter to Court, 29th January, 1736, para. 88. 
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that of 171)6.67^ forBied a rea! meBaee'l^} to Bengal or not But this much is 
certain that both caused considerable anxiety in tfie niiiicis of the English as well as* 
other people in Bengal and the latter largely influenecHl British north-western 
policy in India. It is also highty significant that Nidir's plunder caused silver 
scarcity, even in the Bengal Biibah,'aiid had thus some share in producing currency 
disorders in the province during the 18th century. 

The aforesaid observations regarding KS'dlr’s invasion are based on the following 
passages of some of the Leikm : — ** Send Translate of Dilly (Delhi) Newspapers- 
as to Shaw* Nadir’s Progress, "The Vizier Nazar Mulmulliicks (?) son is expected 
by the Nabob to pass through his province to the southward, who is preparing an 
^my to meet him, have little reason to doubt of shortly seeing the King of Persia, 
master of the Empire ’h (Letter to Court, 29th January, 1738, para. 72). 

(B) ‘‘ It is reported Shah Nadir King of Persia has entered the kingdom of 
Indostan and is on his march to Diliy ’’ (Letter to Court, 7th August, 1738, para. 9)«. 

(C) Shaw Nadir King of Persia after the conquest of Qandahar made himself 
master of Kabul province, passed the River at Attock and Marched towards Dilly, the 
subahs submitting or making little resistance, after an engagement with Mahomet 
Shawls (Muhammad Shah’s} forces near Dilly, the two Kings had an interview,. 
Mahomet Shaw at a second interview "was made Prisoner by the King of Persia 
who seized and entered Dilly, made himself Master of the Crowm Jew’els, Treasure and. 
Royalties and plundered the city. He then left Mahomet Shaw in possession of the 
Throne and marched back tow^ards Persia with Immense riches.” (Letter to Court,.. 
24th December, 1739, para. 121). 

(D) By the Patna Advices Extracted in consultation appear the Persian’s 
Progress in this Empire, and the necessity for sending a large Party to Patna to- 
Protect the Company’s Effects, a Revolution being expected. ” (Letter to Court, 
10th December, 1738, para. 26). 

(E) ***f eared troubles at latter End of the Season by Revolution, must begim 
(Investments) Early. ” (Letter to Court, 24th December, 1739, para. 97). 

(E) The stoim which threatened that (Delhi) Empire having blown over with-- 
out affecting the lower provinces where the Aurungs are, Expect the Investment 
to be fully ccmpleted. ” (Ibid^ para. 101). 

(G) Settling a Eactory at Bennarass (Benares) put a stop to by Troubles up^ 
country shall promote it upon a good footing by Morud Cawn (Murid Khan, Yusuf 
Ali, £20 ; Siyar, Vol. 11, p. 496) at Court. ” {Ibid^ para. 128). 

(H) ‘‘ Patna desire 30,000 Thirty thousand maund copper may be sent having a. 
sure vend, the Mint-Master agreeing to take all that comes % contract though one 
hundred thousand maund.****** 

The Reason for this demand is to coin pice to circulate in the room of silver- 
carried away in immense quantities by Shah Nadir. ” (Letter to Court, 28th January,, 
1739, para. 10). 


^Br. Kandalal Ohatterjee, Verehfs Buie in India, Chapter I. 

*Dr. Asirbardi Lai Srivastava, Was the Ahdali invasion of 1766-67 a Real Menace tO‘ 
Bengal, in Journal of Indian History, April 1940. 
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Mardtha advance to Benares and consequent panic in Bihar.- — We knew on the - 
tothority of some contemporary Persian letters, discovered about two years back at 
Patna (^), that the advance of the Marathas to Mirzapur and Benares in 1738 with a 
design to march further into Bihar caused considerable anxiety to the government 
of Bihar and consternation among its people. The following extracts fully corro- 
borate this highly interesting piece of information, which show^s ho'w the fear of ' 
Maratha incursion weighed heavily on the minds of the officers, traders and common 
people of the eastern province of the Mughal Empire even before it actually fell on . 
them ..since" 174'2"'A.D."' 

(a) The Geenims (Marathas) approach to Bennarass (Benares) with design to - 
plunder Patna Province obliged them to send an Armament to secure the Factory 
and Effects. ” (Letter to Gburt, 29th January, 1738, para. 71). 

(b) ‘‘ The Party sent to Patna is detained there till the Government is settled, ’’ 
,;'.(.J5id,.'para. 73). ■ 

(c) Being Alarmed in April that the Gunaims (Marathas) had passed Benares 
to Attack Patna sent 100 men to protect the Factory, but the Rains prevented Bad- ^ 
jeray (Baji Rao) entering that province. So the detachment was recalled. ” (Letter 
to Court, dated 7th August, 1738, para. 9). 

The NawdVs government and the European traders.— The Letters further contain . 
some highly significant details regarding the relations between the Nawab’s govern- 
ment and the European traders, particularly the English. It is clear from certain 
references that the authority of the for'mer w’-as strictly enforced on the latter. Thus 
the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on the 16th January, 1733 : — 

‘‘ Had a prospect for some time of having a good understanding preserved with the 
Government, and on Advice that some Orders were coming from Court in their Fa- 
vour, ordered Cossimbazar to let it be known they intended a present of about 8,000 
Rupees to the Nabob, but by the avaritious Temper of this Government w-ere frus- 
trated as per the following account. . 

A Gomastah of Contoo’s who had fled from justice here exhibited a complaint 
against them as being possessed of his Effects representing Contoo owed him 40,000 
Rupees but On the contrary he being a considerable debtor of Contoo’s they offered 
1,000 or 1;500 Rupees to have this man delivered up, but the Affair was not so easily 
accommodated ; another unlucky Affair happened, some of their soldiers being sent 
after Deserters went into the Nabob’s camp who were taken and imprisoned, and at 
the same time a complaint being made of a much larger quantity of salts (salt-petre) ■ 
on the Patna Fleet than usually allowed the soldiers, which to accommodate the 
Affairs of that Factory they had been forced to present the Nabob with 24,000 Rupees ■ 
besides 15,000 which it cost to adjust the salt Affair. Mr. Cole (Chief of the Patna 
Factory) etc. are ordered to take care to be reimbursed from the proprietors of the 
salt. The Dutch paid a large sum last year for some of their soldiers buying slaves ^ 
at Patna. The French have had some of theirs under a long Imprisonment for 
firing on a chowky (customs-station), and one of their own is now a prisoner at 
Muradavab (Murshidabad) who is accused of robbing a small Boat with Treasure ■ 
belonging to the King. Have ordered Cassimbazar to acquaint the Nabob they 
cannot think the Man guilty and doubt not his impartial Examination, but he will be 
absolute as will appear by a renewal of a complaint which was exhibited against 
Coja Nazir as per Consultation 2nd August 1722 and 20th January 1724-5 of which 
the said Coja Nazir was acquited notwithstanding which the Nabob insists on having a 
Re-examination before him in behalf of the Complainant, and hearing he was going 

^Inahd-in-Qhariby compiled in 1738 A. D. by Lala Uj agarcband poetically surnamed ! 
* Qharib ’ and ‘ Ulfat \ Vide Hindustan Review^ 1938. 
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ibo England, sent orders not permit him to go, and to prevent the very ill consequenoes 
“that might attend his going, they ordered the Commanders not to take him aboard 
.and took security from him not to quit the place without their permission '' (^). 

The Council in Calcutta described Shuja-ud-din as a rash and powerful subah 
(2) and did not consider it prudent to come to an open '' rupture ” with him, which 
they apprehended '' will be a great Adyantage to their Neighbours (the French and 
■the Dutch) who would push their Trade with more vigour, and not unlikely under- 
hand assist the Goyernment to supplant them, unless the Dutch and French Companys 
would enter into an Agreement to resent all Insults offered to either Nation. 

On the strength of some old firmans (^), the English Company paid Rs. 3,300 (s) 
a year to the Nawab's government, in lieu of customs (^} through the fanjddr 
.at Hugh, which was still the grand emporium of trade in Bengal {’). But often 
it became necessary for them, for the interest of their trade, to satisfy the Nawab 
by paying additional sums of money (s). They had also to put up with occasional 
interferences b^^ the Nawab in the collection of investments. Thus early in 1733 
the Council in Calcutta was informed from Patna that the Nabob (Nawab) having 
marched his Troops where the petre (saltpetre) is provided has occasioned the labour- 
ing people to quit their Habitations, and the Nabob having ordered Ten Thousand 
.Maunds on his own Account will cause a great scarcity of that commodity, have 
therefore ordered all the petre that can be met with elsewhere to be bought up ” 
.(®) The English further complained against impositions levied on them by the 
Nawab’s customs- officers. Thus the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Di- 
rectors on the 8th February, 1733 : — {a) Can not but continue in the same opinion 
penned down in their letter per Devonshire in relation to Impositions of the Govern- 
ment being often insulted by the Ohowkeys and petty officers, having Money extorted 
■from the people on their Boats etc, ’’ (^®) ; (6) The Dacca Goods provided by their 
Broker came out extravagantly dear occasioned by the Imposition of the Government 

and other extraordinary charges ’’ {^^). Within a few months in the same 

year the Nawab’s officers at Dacca and Jugdea proved very troublesome ” (^^j 
*to the local English factors and ‘‘ impeded their affairs ” (^^). About the month of 
;May 1734, the Nawab was determined that they (the English) should not make 
• that Investment without satisfying him, and they thought it best to make an Agree- 
. ment with him for Rupees 4,0D0 besides the usual present on the Visit which was 


^ Paras 103 and 104. 

*Letter to Court, 26th December, 1733, para* 57. 
para. 58. 

^Stewart, History of Bengal^ Appendices, VIII, IX, X. 

^Mentioned as Rs. 3,000 in the firmans, 

® /Letter to Court, 24th January, 1735, para. Ill 
’ Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal FJmpire^ Vol. I, pp.83-4. 

*c/. (a) “ The several sums ^iven the Nabob in 1731 were not intended for Loans, and 
r.iiope the Court will not think them blameable that no part of the Money is recovered ” 
(Letter to Court, 8th February, 1733, para. 9). 

(5) “ Could not comply with the Court’s directions on delivering an Arisdast (petition) to the 
■ Nabob for demanding the ahovementioned money, as it would occasion a Rupture without any 
■.hopes of recovering the money. ” (Ibid, para. 10). 

^Letter to Court, 8th Febrxiary, 1733, para. 5. 

*^®para. 6. 

^ipara. 27. 

i*Letter to Court, 10th November, 1733, para, 9, 

^sLetter to Court, 26th December, 1733, para, 43. 
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to be made on making up the Affair The Cassimbazar factors too had to 

‘‘ accoinmodate affairs ” with the Murshidabad and restore ‘ the currency 

of their business by the beginning of the year 1735 after having spent much, and 
'the Salt affair was paid separately to get the Patna Fleet away ’’ (‘^). ^^ter 
a few months in the same year tine faUjddr of Balasore ■ being become very insolent 
(^), the Council in Calcutta agreed ‘' that a Serjeant Corporal and eight men be kept 
there to maintain the Company’s privileges 

The general attitude of the members of the Council in Calcutta as regards the 
impositions of the Mawab’s government was expressed by them in para. 57 pf 
their letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 26th December, 1733, wherein 
they observed : — In relation the Impositions of the Government are inclined to 
think it will be most advisable to submit to the Expenses by making Presents now 
and then to the under officers of the Durbar and those that have authority in several 
other places from doing them ill offices. ” They sought to avoid " ei'^gaging in dis- 
pute with the Government but when their privileges were attacked ” (®)* 

But in the year 1735 the Nawab demanded of the English " Arrears of Bent of 
their Towns, calculating from the year Money was paid on the like occasion of Jaffer 
Cause (Murshid Quli Jafar Khan) ” (^). A similar demand was made on the Dutch 
for their settlement at Baranagar (^). Mr. Barker, chief of the English factory at 
Cassimbazar, informed the Council in Calcutta that the Nawab “ was determined 
to have the money at all events disregarding their former Grants etc. ” (®),^ and 
that if he was not “ soon iratisfied, Affairs must come to an open Rupture ’ (®)- 

Not to speak of " dropping his Demand ” on the English, the Nawab issued orders 
“ for the prevention of their purchasing saltpetre at Patna ” and “ stopped their 

goods at Azemgunge ” (near Murshidabad) (^®), Hugh, Jellenghee and several 

other places. The Council in Calcutta thereupon decided on the 26th January, 
1736, “ to give Mr. Barker (chief of the Cassimbazar factory), etc. a discretional 
power to accommodate Matters with the Nabob (Nawab) ” (^^)- At the same time 
“ for the clearance of the Company’s Goods and protection of their Dusticks {dusidks)^ 
they sent up a strong party of Men to Hughly (Hugli), on which the Delivery of 
goods was immediately ordered without bloodshed ” (^^)* fact, the Council 
now decided to " stand out ” against the Nawab ’s impositions (^^). 

^Letter to Court, 24th January, 1735, para, 79. 

^ JHd, para. 91. 

® Letter to Court, 28th December, 1735, para. 73. 

■ * Ibid. ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

® Letter to Court, 28th December, 1735, para. 67. 

® Ihidf para. 66. 

7 lUd, 

8 Ibid, 

8 Ibid, 

Letter to Court, 6th February, 1736, para. 5, 

Letter to Court, 20th February, 1736, para. 8- 

Letter to Court, 6th February, 1736, para, 6. 

Letter to Court, 20th February, 1736,’ para, 5. 

Letter to Court, 29th, January, 1736, para. 61* 
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As for the Nawab’s demand on “ account of the toTOS ’’ the Dutch had “ finished 
their matters for about the sum demanded including presents to the officers etc. '' 
(i). The Vahil of the English at the MurshidabM darbar informed the Council 
in Calcutta that by forbearance and his Dexterity he had hopes of getting a Per- 
wanah for the currency of their business for 10,000 Eupees, but that just as things 
were on this footing the news of their having sent soldiers to Hughly so incensed the 
Nabob that he threatened to stop their Business ’’ (^). But the members of the 
Council regarded this story ” as very unlikely (‘‘*), connected, in their opinion, 
by the said vahil with a view of recommending himself and to amuse them with a 
show of advantage ’’ (^). They argued that the amount mentioned by him was 
much less than what the Dutch had to pay and that Mr. Barker ivould not have 
rejected accommodating Matters when it was to be done for that sum '' (^). As 
a matter of fact, the Nawab refused to accept even 20,000 or 30,000 rupees, offered 
by the members of the Cassimbazar factory, and was determined to have a full 
compliance with his demand for several lacs of rupees (®). At this the Council in 
Calcutta directed Mr. Barker to ‘‘acquaint the (Nawab’s) Government that under such 
imposition they could not carry on the Company’s Business and were determined 
not to give their Dadney, and that no Dustucks should be given for the Export- 
ation or Importation of any Goods or Treasure, and that all the Merchants and Com- 
pany’s servants be ordered to recall their Gomastahs from the Aurungs ” At 

last matters were accommodated, through the mediation of Haji Ahmad (brother of 
Alivardi and a principal officer of Shujauddin’a government), for 55,000 rupees. 
On the 6th July, 1736, the Company received the parwdnahs “ for the currency of 
their trade ” (®). But shortly they had some trouble with Haji Ahmad at Patna 
regards the provision of saltpetre (®). Within a few months they came to be, 
however, on “ very good terms with the Country Government ” (^®), and impediments 
to their trade at Dacca and other places were removed (^i). 

Shuja-ud-din died in March 1739, and soon after the accession of his son Sarafraz 
to the masThod of Murshidabad, the latter’s insincere officeite, Haji Ahmad and 
Rayrayan Alamchand, in league with Eatehchand Jagat Seth, persuaded the simple- 
minded Nawab to strike and to read the in the name of Nadir Shah, 

who after his victory over the imbecile Delhi Emperor then “ lived at Delhi as 
King” (^2). On the 11th May, 1739, Haji Ahmad passed orders for stopping the trade 
of the English Company and demanded from them a certain sum in order to 
procure a firman for them from the “ New King ” (Nadir Shah) (^^). Thereupon 


^Letter to Court, 20th February, 1736, para. 6. 

^Ihid, para. 7, 
mid. 
mid. 
mid. 

para 8 ; Letter to Court, 24th July, 1736, para. 3. 

mid. 

para. 4. 

Letter to Court, 20th February, 1737, para. 12. 

'^•Letter to Court, 20th July, 1737, para. 10. 

J^^Letter to Court, 29th January, 1738, para. 70. 

i*Irvine, Later MxighaU, Vol. II, p. 373 ; K. K. Batta, Alivardi and His Times t p. 18. 
i^Letter to Court, 24th December, 1739, para. 123. (Most probably the news of Nadir*» 
jreturn march from Delhi since the 5tb May, 1739 had not yet reached Bengal' 
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'the Council in Calcutta asked the Cassimbazar factors to satisfy him on Easy 
“Terms ’’ (^). Soon the Nawab of Bengal realized his folly and destroyed the 
stamps of Nadir Shah on the 30th May {^). But as for the English he demanded 
"from them 15,000 rupees as present, audit was through the influence of Eatehchand 
that the whole affair was settled by the payment of 10,000 rupees (^)-. Again 
:after the confirmtion of Sarafraz as the suhaMdr of" Bengal and Bihar by the 
Delhi Emperor, he expected a visit and present from the English (®). ^ They 
^offered him Rs. 13,787-11-6, equivalent to what they had paid to Shujauddin 
But the Nawab urged for something more on the ground that he had 
preseved peace within the province at a time of great political disorder 
in other parts of India. The English, however, argued that they on their 
part had indirectly helped his government by maintaining a force at Patna (®). 
'The Bengal Revolution of 1739-40 did not materially affect the English there. 
'The Court of Directors wrote to the Council in Bengal on the 29th July ,1741 : — 
We are pleased that no bad consequence ensued to us on the Nabob being slain 
in Battle, however as affairs in the Moghul Empire are in a very precarious 
•situation, we would have our several Settlements be put and kept in the best 
Posture of defence, For we shall cheerfully allow any charge requisite, for the 
rSecurity of Our Property ” (^). 

While occasionally submitting to the pecuniary demands of the Bengal Nawabs» 
"the English did not lack in their efforts to secure favourable^ orders for their trade 
from the Imperial Court at Delhi (^). Their vakil at Delhi wrote to the Council 
in Calcutta early in February, 1733, that Coja Serhand (®) had procured a confirma* 
tion of the privileges from the present King ” (®), and he sent them the ‘ HusbuU 
hookum \ granting those privileges, through the English factory at Patna. But the 
•^Council in Calcutta Ending the Hushulhookumieceivedf£omlBa,tna, not so fully ex- 
pressed as they would have it, they sent up the Draught of another, directing the 
payment of the Money for it on the Vackeers {vakiVs) procuring one conformable 
"thereto (^®). The efficacy of the orders of the Imperial government, whose impo* 
tence was visible to the world, was however doubtful, particularly in Bengal, where 
"the Nawabs had made themselves virtually independent, though they remitted annual 
•tribute to Delhi. Thus the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of Directors on 
the 29th May, 1735 : Their Nabob (Nawab) is too absolute to regard any orders, 

from (Delhi) Court in their Favour, which the Company recommend to be procured 
the obtaining which would create an expense, the Nabob (Nawab) sends yearly to 
Court 1,25,00,000 Rupees which cannot be raised without fleecing the country 
( 11 ). 


mid. 

mid. 

® para 127. 

mid. 

mid. Vide ante, pp. 4-6. 

^Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 164-55. 

’Letter to Court, 16th January, 1733, para. 103. 

®Khwajah Sarhad, the same Armenian gentleman who had accompanied the Surman 
3ImbaBsy to Delhi. 

•Letter to Court, 8th February, 1733, para. 13 
^•Letter to Court, 14th February, 1733, para. 28. 
iiPara. 71. 
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Shnia-ud-din piit 'forth additional demands on the English on the grounds that-, 
they had extended their' private trade' and made a fradiiieiit use of da^skd's. He 
complained that the English were screening immense qiiantitys of Merchants GoodSj 
thereby defrauding the King of his Customs ” (^). The private trade of the Com* 
pany ’s servants, a liighly ob'noxious feature in the econoirie hist ory o f Eeu.ga 1 1 hrough- 
; out*” the.. 18th centuiy, had already begun to increase. Even the President of the 
Council in Calcutta had a considerable private trade, as is clear from the following , 

1 2) :—(a} ‘‘ The President engaged largely in the purchase of those (xoods most of 
which he distributed abroad on his Private Trade, he has not been able to get ready 
Money in, return. He assigned to them Sundry Debts and Effects and they took 
back part of the Goc?is” (para. 35) ; (5) “In regard to Ramnaut J3ose (Ramnath Bose) 
the President's Banyan the Consultations \nll show their opinion of the share he 
seems to have in the Goods put down to his " (para. 37). 

There is no doubt that this private trade produced ccTtain evils, prejudicial to 
the interests not only of the indigenous merchants or the government of the province 
but also of the Company. There are some incidental references in the Letters to 
show that the Court of Dhectors discountenanced it. But the Council in Calcutta 
assured them that “ all the caution possible is taken to prevent any private Traders 
interfering -vvath the Company's Trade " (^). Being opposed to the abolition of 
private trade and to the withdrawal of the subordinate English factories, it wx'ote 
to the Court of Directors on the 31st December, 1737 : — “ If with the Dutch the 
Company allowed no Private Trade their servants must starve (^) while the Dutch 
Live Great and die Rich, if Private Trade was Forbid still the (Nawab's) Government 
would want Money sometimes, they annually have something coming from other 
European Nations and yet do often squeeze them too, they will not see them Lade 
even the Company’s ships only without some Acknowledgment, are not to be 
trusted by agreeing for an Aimual Sum but might Increase it. Confining the Dusticks- 
to the Company’s Investment would be giving up (never to be recalled though de- 
sired) a great Article in the Phirmaund it would be an advantage to Private Trade 
as the Moors customs are lower than the Dutys paid to the Company including whafi 
paid abroad and the 2 per cent, consulage for the Moors carry Goods from Port to 
Port anywhere and the Receipt for Customs at first Exempts from any demand that 
year (para. 64). 

If every Subordinate Settlement was withdrawn the Government would be as 
Troublesome, it is in their power to stop the investment and keep ships from being 
laden and the Company’s Estate not out of their Reach, Merchants must bring in 
Goods by their Dusticks or pay Customs, which is giving up the Phirmaund and would 
make the Company Liable to the Duties on Imports and Exports. If Goods were 
stopped the Merchants are not able to return the Money. Hope there will be no Ne- 
cessity to withdraw subordinates ” (para. 65). They also observed in another 

letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 24th December, 1739 : — “ It is absolutely 

necessary for the Company’s Interest to continue Subordinates By 

Subordinates a large Profit arises from having the Goods at the first value from the 
Aurungs ” (para. 130). 

^Letter to Court, 28th December, 1735, para. 66. 

^Letter to Court, 29tb January, 1738, 

^Letter to Court, 16th January, 1733, para, 98 ; ihid, 26th December, 1733, paras. 35 and’ 
43 ; ihid, 28th December, 1735, para. 101. 

*The reference is to the low salaries of the Companys’ servants. But truly speaking their - 
lot was not hard because of the high purchasing power of the rupee at that time. J. C. Sinha,. 
Economio AnnaU of Bengal, p. 7, footnote. 
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Eviclentl}^ the members of the Council in Calcutta, having personal interests in 
private trade, urged for its continuance as a sort of compensation for their low salaries 
They may have made some attempts to regulate it. But these certainly 
failed to effectiyely remedy the evils, occasioned by it, which aggravated during the 
subsequent decades. ' . ■ ■ 

Similarly, desire for private gain was at the root of the troubles regarding the 
^ dastahs \ the ‘ misapplication ' of which in the private trade of the English and 
their disposal even to some native merchants for their own trade, beginning at least 
since 1704 A.D. (‘^), if not earlier, was undoubtedly a source of loss to the Nawab’s 
exchequer and of embarrassment to most of the indigenous merchants of the pro- 
vince, who were required to pay customs according to the current rates. The 
Company also considered the abuse of dastahs to be detrimental to the interests of 
its trade, and, most likely under pressure from the Court of Directors, the Council 
in Calcutta took some steps to check it (^). The Council assured the former, on the 
24th Januar^q 1735, that they have had no complaints lately of the Abuses of the 
Dusticks ” (^), on the 31st December, 1737, that ‘‘ the most effectual care is taken to 
prevent Illicit Trade and shall Watch narrowly (^), and on the 24th December, 
1739, that “ Dusticks are not abused (®)'. But our study of the subsequent years 
of Bengal history tells us that the abuse continued to grow so much so as to evoke 
loud complaints from Alivardi Khan, and to form an important cause of the disputes 
between the English and the Nawabs, Sirajuddaulah (’) and Mir Kasim (s). 

From an extract, already noted (9), we find the members of the Council in 
Calcutta considering themselves entitled to the use of dastahs for their personal trade 
on the strength of firman of Emperor Earrukhsiyar. But their interpretation of 
it was partial and wrong. What the^aid firman granted was exemption from the 
payment of customs on exports and imports of the Company as a collective and 
corporate body {^^), dun.d dastahs were to be attached to vessels to indicate that they 
belonged to the Company. It was never intended by that document to extend the 
same privilege to the private trade of the Company’s servants (^^). It may be said 
that, in this respect, the majority of the members of the Council in Calcutta during 
the subaddrship of Mir Kasim inherited a pernicious tradition from some of their 
predecessors. 

rates of salaries, vide Wilson, Early Annals, Vol. I, p. 235 and Vol. II, Paxt I, 
pp. 82-83. 

^Wilson, jEJaH?/ J.nnaZ,s, Vol. I, p. 246 aiidp. 266. 

^Letter to Court, 16th January, 1733, para. 126 ; ibid, 28th December, 1735, para. 114. 

^Para. 116 of the Xe«er of that date. 

-sPara, 64 of the Letter of that date. 

•®Para. 31 of the Letter of that date. 

^Wilson, Old Fort William in Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 60. 

•^Vide K. K. Datta, Studies inthe History of the Bengal SuhaJi, Vol. I, 1740-70, pp. 301-43* 

^ Vide ante, p. 17. 

1 0 Hp^c^that all goods and necessarys which their Factors of the Subahship, parts and round 
About, bring or carry away Either by land or water. Know they are custom free *•*** 
Earrukhsiyar ’s Barman quoted in Wilson’s Early Annals, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 1 62-69, 

iiMessrs. Vansittart and Hastings expressed the same opinion in their letter to the 
^Council, dated the 15th December, 1762. The Court of Directors gave exactly this inter- 
pretation of the in their letter to the Council in Calcutta, dated the 26th April, 1765. 
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AN UrIKNOWN PHASE OF MUGHAL-KOCH RELATIONS. 

(Based on a newdy discovered Persian Manuscript.) 

(By Mr. S. H. Askari, M. A., B. L.) 

Some time back I was lucky enough to discover an old, incomplete, and damaged 
Persian manuscript^ containing more than 70 letters which are interesting and of 
historical value as they throw entirely new light on the activities of the Mughal 
officials in Koch Bihar in the last few years of Aurangzeb's reign. The letters are 
undated and not arranged in proper chronological order 4nd, except in a few cases, 
they bear no names either of the writers or the addressees. But a close and careful 
study of their contents leaves little doubt that most of them emanated from one,* 
Ali Quli Khan who served more than once as the Foujdar of Koch Bihar and was: 
specially very active during a period of 4 or 5 years of Prince Azim-us- Shan’s viceroy- 
alty of the eastern provinces, including Koch Bihar, 

Fortunately a portion of the preface is available which says that one, Anchit» 
Rai, collected the scattered compositions and letters of his father, Lekhraj^,. 
which had been addressed ‘ ‘ on behalf of high omrahs hke Kamgar Khan^ and Ali^ 
Quli Khan to the Court of the refuge of kings, nobles, princes and omrahs and man- 
sabdars ” and as “ besides political and financial matters which they contained they 
were not devoid of literary and poetical merits ” and were, moreover, approved of by 
his father’s patron and friend, “ M. Akhund Muhammad-al-Ashraff-al-Mazindrani 
they were compiled in a book at Rangpur in 1112/1700 and named Matin Insha.^ 
The versified chronogram which yields this date is somewhat misleading, for,, 
another is one of the congratulatory letters on the accession of Emperor Shah. 
Alam, (L. 12) bears the date 1219/1707, while a third (L. 1) oifers felicitations of the* 
humblest of the devoted born slaves, Ali Quli Khan, ” on the birth of a son to the- 
addressee “ the bright luminary of the sphere of caliphate and sovereignty ’’ in. 
1115/1703. Subsequent additions are not uncommon in old Persian mss specially 
in collections of letters, and the unmethodical arrangement followed in the present. 

lOn folio 19a occurs the owner of the original of the book (was) Mirza Alif Beg ’V 
Brindaban Das, Khusgo, and an unnamed letter writer and poet, both contemporaries oY 
Nawab Haibat Jung of Patna (killed 1748), describe one, Mirza Alif Beg, as a poet and a savant 
ofAzimabad (S. K.)- 

Two more mss. containing many more letters have since been discovered. One belongs 
to Rai Brij Raj Kishen and the other (written in 1224 A. H.) belongs to the Wakf Library 
of Diwan Nasir Ali of Kujhwa (Saran). 

3We hear from the historian, Kamwar Khan, that one bearing this title was the son of 
Mahabat Khan Deccani and that he was appointed subadar of Ouclh and Paujdar of 
Gorakhpur in the first years of Shah Alam’s reign (T. S. eh. 19a, Kujhwa Ms). It appears fromt 
Maasir-ul-IJmra that a'grandson of this Mahabat Khan who once served as the Governor of* 
the Punjab, came fresh from Persia after the latter entered the service of Aurangzeb, and was 
given a rank and the title of Mukrimat Khan (M. U. Ill 632). Internal evidence also estab-^ 
lishes this coimection. There is, moreover, a ** letter (20) of Ali Quli Khan to Fidai Khan, Nazim^ 
ofthesubahofLahore”in which thelattercomplainsthat his jagir inpargana ghoghwal(?) had. 
been turned into the ' Jagir Tan ’ of the former and his agent had been expelled by the Foujdar" 
of Ghakla Doab (Dist. of Jallandher and Hoshyarpur). 

3We learn of a collection of letters, named Mufidal Insha, by one Lekhi*aj, compiled in 1699> 
(M. R. A. Azamgarh text). 

^Namdar and Kamgar Khan were the sons of XJm-dat-ul-mulk Jafar Khan. Kamgar Khan, 
was replaced in the subadari of Orissa in 47 year 1114/1702 by Murshid Quli Khan (T. S. C. 
M. A.) Kujhwa Mss. 

®This well-known Persian poet and scholar was a tutor of Princess Zebyn-nisa. On 
'h'ia second visit to India he became attached to Prince Azim-us-Shan, then in Bengal and Bihar,*, 
and he died in Mongher in 1116/1704 (S. K., T. M. I.). 
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com|}iiatio!i does certainly admit of such later insertions. On tlio wliolej however, 
the lettei-s wiiieli are specially important from historical sta'nd|joiiit nia}* ])e safely 
refeiTed to the jieriod when Prince Azimms-Shan was present in Btiiyal and Bihar. 

Letters Kos. 2, 14, 13, 23, 27, 32 and 63 clearly show that the wilter, the foiijdar 
of Koeli Bihar, despite his anxiety to respond at once to the cnninraiK!. received 
through the * Xisluni h was prevented from Idssing the dignified tiucs.hliold ’’ by the 
insistent demand for tlie arrear pay from his soldiery and by his .ippfehcn.'vioiw'from 
the power-seeking turbulent people of the land and when, oa receipt of a iVesh 
.command, he did manage, sometime after '' he had almost iinidied the woi'k ’’ of 
“capturing Bihar'^ ‘‘in the beginning of the cuirent year ’h to wait nrjon the ' P:ioee ' 
while the latter was on his way fiom Jahangirnagar (Dacca) to the Biihali of Bihar, 
(Jaiiiiar\p 1703) at 20 kos from Rangpur, he found himself reflaeetl by hi^ own s^on, 
Mukiiniat Khan, in the Foujdari of Sarkar Koch Bihar, to winch weir addetl tiie 
-charges of Akbernagar (Rajmahal) and Ghoraghat by way of a pn nr. iics. This 
naturally C!‘eated bad blood betw^een the father and the son," as is evident Lorn the 
'Correspondences between the two, and another son, Muhammad (®) Ali, (Ls. 28 , 38 , 
58, 59, 67 and 70) and it also threw the affairs of the 'Cliakla' in confusion and caused 
a good deal of hardships to the dispossessed foujdar (L. 2, 45). The latter %vas, how- 
ever, reinstated throngh the help of an unnamed patron (63). Having received a 
hhilat, he intended to proceed hy boat via Akbainagar towaids Koch Bihar, on the 
29th of Moliarram, (probably June 3, 1703} but actually lie entered the tiiana of 
.Rangpur on the 11th of Rabi II and assumed charge of his ' ^[ahals ’ on the 15th of 
.that month (32, 23, 11). Thus he appear^ to have remained under suspension for 
less than a year. We do not know as to when the -writer of the majority of the letters 
was first appointed to the Foujdaii of Koch Bihar, though one letter (927) speaks of 
his having put in a service of 18 or 19 years at the time of his di-miissal, while several 
,of the letters refer to his energetic administration for a period of 4 or 5 \^ears. 
We may refer the letter No. 20 addressed most probably to Murshid Quii Khan 
to some time about the year 1704 when the latter, after his quarrel with the 
prince- viceroy was pxit in charge of the vacant Subadari of Orissa, and had 
made Mukhsudabad as his residence (M. A., Sir J. N. Sarkar H. A. V, 378). 
A letter (17) mentioning the chagrin of the ‘ hypocrite and the mischievous ^ 
jat the writer obtaining the imperial orders through ' Bakshi-ul-mulk Ruhullah 
Khan ’ (’) about the ‘‘ restoration of the monthly allowance can be placed between 
1699 and 1703 and probably it was at some time during this period that the foujdar 
was granted a kettledrum (L. 28). 

But he had very soon to meet with difficulties and handicaps which 
^arose not only from the peculiar nature of the country and its climate, 
refractory character of its inhabitants, and the active help they received 
from the Afghan malcontents but also from the rather lukewarm support the faujdar 
•received from the imperial court and the positive hostility he had 
to face from the interested persons, both Hindus and Musulmans, who had 
gained the ears of the ‘ Dewan ’ and also pulled the wire from behind in the 
imperial court. There are numerous references to financial matters — questions of 
jagirs and allowances — and, among others, mention is found of historical personages 
like Murshid Quli Khan, BaksM-ul-mulk Sadruddin Muhammad Khan (®) etc. 

«The author of the Assamese history, Rajopakhyan, tells us of a ‘‘ Foujdar of the Subah 
Dacca -who bore this name and made a fruitless advance into Kuch Bihar during the 
reign of Rup Narain. 

■^The son of the famous Ruhullah Khan I. His sister was married by Prince Azim- 
ms-Shan. He was appointed Bukshi in 44th year= 1111/1699 and died young in 48th 
ye^^: 1116/1703. (M- A. ; Kujhwa Ms.). 

.. ' ®He was appointed second Bukshi in 1116/1703 and promoted to higher ranks and titles 
Shah Alam (KK. 11, 236). 
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Lack of space prevents consideration of these matters, and, therefore, the present 
• paper will remain confined only to those letters which tells ns of an important but 
unknown phase of Mughal Koch relation. We learn from these that the Mughal 
hold on Koch Bihar was not very strong, being frequently liable to be challenged ; 
that there were certain tracts of the country, specially those around the ' fort of 
Bihar (^) which was the stronghold of the rebellious people, which were not completely 
under the sway of the Mughals ; that local zamindars like Prannath of Panjarah 
and Raghuiiath of Parganah Baharbund (eastern extremity} were unreliable, intrigu- 
ing and potental enemies; that the Koch were frequently reinforced by Afghans like 
Bulaiman, Balilol, Rasul etc. pouring into the country from the side of Purneah and 
elsewhere, showing that the Afghan menace was still a factor to be recknoned with in 
the beginning of the 18th century ; that the imperial court and the higher authorities 
were rather apathetic towards provincial appeals for help for the suppression of local 
disorderly elements, a feature which became so prominent in the time of the later 
Mughals ; that though handicapped in more than one ways, the foujdar and his naib 
Afraseyab did much to punish repeatedly and ultimately defeat and kill the rebel 
leaders, notably the nephew of Jagat Karain (i^), the father of the Koch King, 
Rup Karain, and their Afghan allies ; that attempts were made to capture their 
iStronghold and establish effective police posts at important centres ; that the circula- 
tion of the coinage of the local Rajahs and zamindars was stopped, Alamgiri coins 
were made current, and a mint was established in the land of the Koch, and thus 
.a task not fulfilled by powerful and resourceful nobles like ‘ Mir Jumla and his suc- 
-cessors was accomplished in 2 or 3 years by AH Quli Khan ; and that the latter also 
carried out the emperor's injunctions ’ regarding the enforcement of restraints and 
prohibition of intoxicants and in respect of the despatch to the Hitzur of the ^ aus- 
picious footprints of the holy prophet ' which after passing many hands had 
come into the possession of one, Aqil Baioch, who was detached from his allegiance 
with the Koch and made to surrender the ‘ holy ’ thing. The literal translation of 
.some of thC' letters given below illustrates the above and provides absolutely new 
materials for the renewed Mughal activities in Koch Bihar during the last- days of 
Aurangzeb. 

Letter Ko, 26. ‘‘ In the beginning of the current year, in accordance 

with the dignified command, and in the hope of getting a grant of 80 lakhs dam by 
way of Inum, as in the case of the preceding Bounders of Koch Bihar, having enlisted 
-a suitable force, this slave of the sky — high court had appointed his agents to take 
possession of Bihar which is the real abode of the wicked people of this land, and with 
help of the eternal fortunes, the affair had been almost accomplished when, in the 
mean time, the noble banner being marched from the City of Jahangirnagar towards 
.the subah of Bihar, happened to arrive in the vicinity of the Thanas of Koch Bihar 
which became a place for encampment. This devoted slave, having left ail the officials 

®Gurga Hati on the eastern bank of the Torsa river was named Bihar and became 
"the official residence of the Kings of Kuch Bihar (Kaj : Ch. XI — 64). 

lORaja of Dinajpur with whom the Koch Baia exchanged turbans in token ofi"riend- 
rship (Baj, Ch. XII-~67). 

^ 1 Jagat Xarain was one of 4 sons of Chatra Nazir, Main Narain, and C.dn-C. of Kin- 
.Basud-’van. His son, Bup Narain, reigned from 185 Baj Shaka— 1101 B. 1616 Shakabdag 
= 1694 A. D. to 205=1121 = 1636=1714. 

1 2 An inscription on a Kadam Rasul building at Cuttack says that it was erected by 
Hhuja-uddin Khan in 1114/1702. But it is difficult to establish any connection between 
■the two we hear of many other socalled footprints. Probably , it was the superstitious 
Prince, Azim-us-Shan, and not the Pautan Emperor himself who attacthed any value to the 
■"Mng. 
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and subordinates in the Mahals of the Foujdari, proceeded in haste to pay his obeis- 
ance to the celestial door, and at a distance of 20 kos from Raogpiir was fortunate- 
to receive this blessing. The prince, out of his limit less fevours exalted Mukrimat- 
Khan, the son of this slave, with the jfoujdari of the Sarkar of Koch Bihar, in addition, 
to the oiSces of Akbarnagar and Ghoraghat, and the sincere one who 'was then dis- 
placed was kept in attendance on the ' Humr On account of the untimely removal, 
firom office (without) getting the aliow’^ance of Dams of Inam and half of the uncon«- 
ditional jagir, the writer was pressed with the demand of the arrear pay by the sol- 
diery, Whatever he had was consumed by the arrears of this insistent group,. 
For the present he is staying in the city of Masena (?) in the conspicuous presence,. 
As during the period of 18 or 19 years of devotion, inspite of all this attention and 
exertions in the ffisclmrge of his duties, he did not derive any benefit except distress 
and distraction of mind, he has foresworn all worldly aspirations and has submitted 
an Arzdasht to the Imperial Court praying for permission to proceed on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina. Hopes that you would excercise your influence in favour of 
the dastak (permit) being granted ’b 

Letter No, 2 , — Lays down before the sky-high sublime court that the Arzdashtsv 
despatched more than once, relating to the writer’s dismissal from the Sarkar of' 
Koch Bihar and his accompanying the Prince of exalted status to the subah of Bihar,, 
must have reached the most sacred and the most honoured. At this time the Prince- 
reinstated the humblest of the born slaves in his former post and two months have • 
elapsed since he arrived at this place and resumed the duties of his office.. 
For some days, on account of dismissal and reinstatement, confusion, 
actually raged in the administration of this chakla. If God wills, it. 
is hoped that with the help of the eternal fortune, after the expiry 
of the rainy season, the chastisement and suppression of the wicked, luckless fellows i 
who had escaped last year, would be speedily effected. But it appears rather diffi- 
cult to make effective conquest of, and keep permanent control over, this country 
without establishing police posts, specially in round the fort of Bihar which is the - 
abode and place of refuge of the 'wicked infidels of this land. As the environs of the 
fort remain under ws^teT for a period of almost 6 or 7 months ; the complete execution i 
of this task requires sufficient provisions, equipments, and war materials whereas , 
this devoted born slave is not in a position to fulfil these necessities, considering that 
he has necessarily to maintain a scheduled number of men all the year round to> 
warn and punish the crowd of oppressive people. If a reward of 80 lakhs Dam is . 
granted by way of allowance, as in the case of the preceding foujdars, the conquest • 
of Bihar and other neighbouring lands may become easy enough. If not, the sanad 
of Altamgha (grant of land in perpetuity) for Bihar may be granted so that after 
the conquest and settlement of the land whatever comes into hand therefrom may be * 
spent on the expenses of the army and in strengthening and consolidating the posi- 
tion, and also in taking possession of the neighbouring lands as far as might be possible ^ 
under the circumstances. 

Letter No, 5 , — Submits that Afraseyab, the Deputy of this devoted slave, was ’ 
staying in the district of Koch Bihar at the head Of a suitable force, for the purpose of ‘ 
overthrowing and annihilating the villainous mischief makers of this plane when it . 
was learnt that these tricky, cunning fellows, having taken their abode in Jungles . 
and hills, had begun to conceive evil designs in their minds, and intended to make • 
night assaults on the army of the slave. In the beginning of the month of Ziqad ' 
he fell upon the mischievous crowd. Being proud of their numerical superiority,, 
the ill-fated miscreants dared to stand an engagement and for one Pahar a battle ; 
raged resulting in a number of those mean fellows being killed or wounded and a *. 
^ few persons on the side of the deputy of this devoted slave also suffered wounds or: 
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deaths. Ultimately the other party lost all spirits and taking to their heels they hid 
themselves in inaccessible forests and hills. One elephant of the enemy was captured. 
At the end of this month when a number of those oppressive fellows were besieged. 
in Pach Kal Todi, a place 7 kos this side of the fortress of Bihar, the writer sent a 
body of his own people for the complete suppression of these refractory people.. 
A big battle continued to rage for night and day. The brother's son of the hellish 
Jagat Narain and Dharni, a notable Sardar with a large number of their fellow com- 
panions, were put to the sword and those who lemained, finding the situation too^ 
hot for them, dispersed, thus giving victory to the royal slaves. In this battle some^ 
of the lieutenants of this devoted slave also lost their lives and some were wounded. 
At present the luckless fellows are taking shelter in different pla<jes in the neighbour- 
hood of hills and forests but are again harbouring evil designs. The search for, and 
attempts at, suppression of these wretches will continue till the rainy season sets in 
and the humble slave will not spare himself till the last breath of his life, in pushing 
forward the affairs of the Imperial Sarkar. If God wills, with the help of the good. 
fortune, all these wicked infidels will be complete by overthrown \ 

Letter No. 19 . — (Besides repeating most of the details mentioned in the above' 

letters, the present one contains the following additional informations). “ the 

veterans of our army set fire to the fortress and then proceeded in pursuit of those 

ill-fated ones. Whoever dared to oppose was dispatched by the sword 

Victory fell to the royal army. The warriors of Islam having cut off the heads 

of the infernal ones, brought them together with two pairs of c£ums and which. 

they had captured from the enemy and Afraseyab, in order to warn other seditionists- 
had these heads built up in a tower. At present a body of these wicked people is 
hiding in jungles and hills and do not appear to have given up their evil designs. 
An account of these two engagements has been despatched to the royal court, and it 
is hoped, it would be laid for perusal before the miracle-working eyes, through your' 
excellent self. In this country conflicts and battles have become the order of the^ 
day. But what can be done ? In the first place, the hugeness of their number is 
not hidden from anyone. Moreover, some of the zamindars like Prannath etc. 
constantly help the enemies by supplying or selling them grain and provisions. 
Not a day passes when one can feel secur'e from the disturbances and rebellions of’ 
these evil natured people. For example, recently a faithless Afghan, named Bahlol 
Khan, having gathered a large force of foot and horse soldiers, raised his head of’ 
rebellion in the districts of Boda and Pashkal which are situated within this Sarkar 
and is causing much mischief and harm to the subjects of this land. Owing to his- 
excessive pride and hot-headedness, he is showing fight. If God wills, he will reap 

the consequences of his evil deeds and will be overthrown 

Letter No. 7 . — ‘‘ Submits that the account of the victory achieved in the month, 
of Ziqad has been despatched to the Court, Now the position is this ; when the 
Naib (deputy) of this devoted slave was busy in his task of suppressing the remnants* 
of the last year's enemies and was bent on subjugating Bihar, Bahlol Khan Afghan, 
brother of the hellish Sulaiman who was killed last year, came at the head of a large 
force along thexoad passing through Purneah in order to reinforce the wicked people' 
of this place. Having taken possession of the fort of Buda, he established a blockade • 
of our army and cut off provisions and food materials. When the devoted slave 
saw that the mischievous people had taken the army of Islam from both sides, he 
wrote to his Naib to strive first after overthrowing the malignant Afghans who were • 
enemies within, and afterwards try to chastise the other iil’-conditioned fellows of " 
those district. As a deep river lay between and boats were scarce, just as my Naib 
was leading his men across it, the despised Bahlol finding it an opportunity fell upon^ 
him with his four to five hundred cavalry and one thousand matchlockmen. Ulti- 
mately it came to a battle with swords and daggers. Although the army of Islant. 
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•was small and the Afghans were eomparatirely superior in number, the wretelied 
Baliiol v/as defecated and sent to the ixell, together with a large nuriiber of his men, 
and the rest, having no courage to continue their stand, took to tiicdr heels. The 
heads of tlie lieliisli people have been seat to the Huzur, I n this batti e a considerabie 
number under the deputy of this slave also laid down tlicir lives and many wc^re 
woiiiidiHh but viettan’ fell to the lot of the royal army. This devoted slave sends 
Ms liiimbie congratuiation and prays etc 

Letier No. 24, — ‘‘ I liad written to your honoured self regarding tlie despatch of 
Baliiol xifgaaii and nifist of his villainous companions to hell and about the iiight 
of the rem^iauts of his force and sundry other matters. It has been definitely "as- 
certained that Prannatli, the xamindar of the Sarkar of Panjara and his servant, 
Kdiandi, and others, had allowed a passage to that hellish one so that he may be aide 
to ari'ive in this district with a large body of his men and take possession of the fort 
of Buda. After he was killed, Dalya, a leader of tlie seditious group and 7 otlier 
whose names are given in the accompanying sheet, having become wanderers in the 
deserts of adversity, intended to escape with a- large amount of wealth, both in cash 
and in kind, through the same lands and zamindari of the said Prannath. Wlien 
Khandi and other servants of Prannath saw that this group of broken-winged and 
dowTi-trcjdden men were liinTying through like full moon, being hotly pursued hj the 
deputy of your friend, they became anxious for tlieir own fates and thought that if 
they afforded these fugitives a free passage, their secret intercourse and assistance 
would become apparent. Moreover, their cupidity also asserted itself and, therefore, 
they contrived to cajole them to remain under their protection and thus made them 
their virtual prisoners and took possession of their illgotten wealth and goods. The 
■deputy of your friend, however, . refrained from interference because that Mahal 
is attached to the Khalsa, but he has written to the said zamindar to deliver them into 
his hands. In case it does not happen, it is hoped that in accordance with the evi- 
dence of the vakil a Sazawal would be appointed by the august court wdth instructions 
that he should give delivery of those persons into the hands of certain people of v^oiir 
friend. He undertakes to send them to the court after making necessary enquiries 
and investigations of some affairs. These cursed men must get their deserts and 
.adequate punishment for their misdeeds. If it is so ordered, these mischievous, 
perfidious people may be disposed of here and their heads may be sent to the Court 
so that this land may be freed from the stain of the existence of such execrated fo- 
mentors of disturbances. It will also serve as a w^arning to other refractory people. 
’As the said Prannath is always in the habit of giving refuge to such WTetched people 
in his zamindari, and they being encouraged with his assistance, commit ravages, 
iStrict orders may be issued from the Court that henceforth he should, on no account, 
render any assistance to such wicked, villainous fellow^s and abstain from giving 
•even a single person of that group any shelter in his zamindari ’b 

Letter No, 65 . — “ Submits that the Parw’-anali which w^as issued relating to the 

■ defiance of the wicked Prannath and the attempts of your subordinates to chastise 
him and also containing a summons to Abu Talib Beg Bukshi with a suitable force, 
^duiy reached here and the contents thereof have been conveyed to the Qibla NawaTj 
..Saheb. My lord and kind friend 1 Whatever has occurred to your mind may be 
.advisable and proper. As the said zamindar has become notorious for Ms cunning 
intrigues and wickedness and being proud of his large force and equipments of war 

■ contemplates hostilities, if this plan is given effect to, it would, in the estimation of 
this slave of the lord, produce much good. But to give the details in the present 
isibmissxons is likely to breed mischief, for if it is reduced to writing, it is sure to become 
public, thereby frustrating the real object. The matter is quite simple, for in the event 
'^of the wicked one being enaged in battle the work of collections may be delayed 
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Letter No, 10 , — Submits that the circumstances of the insolence of the power- - 
seeking seditious people of this land and the efforts and exertions which the previous 
officials holding greater Mansabs and possessed of so much equipments and artillery 
had been putting in for the overthrow of the body of this luckless fellows ever since 
the beginning of accession are evident to all the servants of the sublime court. As 
regards this devoted born slave, whatever has been done during the period of 2 or 3- 
years in regulating the affairs of this sarkar and warning and chastising the villainous, 
mischievous people, has been submitted in the past and is being conveyed by the ■ 
news writers of the Court. This year, in compliance with the dignified command, 
relating to the subjugation of Bihar, the deputy of this slave, after much hardships 
and effort, arrived near Bihar. There was very little left for effecting complete 
conquest but the rains set in and there was a lack of adequate force, provisions,, 
foodstuff and equipments of war and as it appeared inadvisable to establish police- 
posts there at this time, so he was compelled to return. As the abode and hsibitation. 
of real zamindars of this sarkar is Bihar and till thanas are established effective- 
subjugation of the place is not possible, and as this devoted slave is in distressed 
condition because he has to keep a force much beyond his capacity and authority — 


and even prevented. At any rate, whatever your difficulty-solving mind has con- 
ceived may turn out for the better and must have been already considered as the 
best thing to be done. The Bukshi of the sarkar has been ill for the last 4 months^ 
and this devoted slave is shortly leaving for the subjugation of Bihar. As the 
thana of Buda falls within the zamindari mahals of this refractory one, information 
mxy be sent at the time when a march towards that side is begun so that the writer 
may proceed there to perform his obeisance and also to exert his utmost in doing 
all that is deemed necessary. If God wills, with your good fortune, the villainous ^ 
one would receive chastisement for his misdeeds and will be overthrown 


Letter No. 20 . — “ It is learnt that you, refuge of the sincere ones, being g-ranted 
leave by the Huzur (Emperor) have proceeded to regulate and administer the affairs 

of the subah of Orissa and have arrived safely at Mukhsudabad 

Before this a detailed account was sent to your honoured self and also submitted to 
the repository of the state relating to the displacement of the rejected coins of 
the zamindars of this Sarkar and arrangement for the curtencj^ o f the sacred Alamgiri . 
Coinage, and also to the measure adopted for subjugating Bihar which is the real 
abode and habitation of the wicked infidels. It also contained a request for rein- 
forcement, or in the alternative, for grant of an allowance of 80 lakhs dam by way of' 
Inam, in accordance with the precedents of the preceding foujdars and als6 a 
prayer for 55 lakhs dam as sanctioned by the Sanad of the imperial court ; lastly 
it referred to the despatch of the auspicious footprints of the holy Prophet. In the- 
meanwhile you, my kind friend, happened to arrrive in that district and the accom- 
plishment of these affairs was delayed arid prevented. As the vakil, too, is not present 
at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), it does not appear that the reperesentations of your friend 
were submitted or not : the affairs of this well-wisher are not hidden from your ■ 
illuminating mind. After much expectation and waiting the sanad for the 55 lakhs * 
dam arrived two years ago hut the account shows that 45 lakhs dam are still due from 
the Sarkar. The writer is in great distress owing to the insistent demands in the^ 
Jagir of Chakla Ghoraghat and because of the heavy expenditure, accounts of which, 
have been so often submitted. If by your kind attention and favours, the writer 
gets his allowances allotted to the Mahals of Bengal, he may be able to free himself 
somewhat of his debts. It is hoped that you will kindly write whatever you consider 
needful about the settlement of this affair, specially concerning the allowances- 
and jagirs of this well-wisher of the people, so that he may not have to take the 
obligation of any other person 
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-ihe difficulties met with, in subjugating Bihar and establishing police posts, and the 
prayers for reinforcement and grant for assignments on mahals of BengaL The 
writer takes credit for accomplishing a task within the short space of 2 or 3 years 
which had not been achieved by Khan Khanan Muazzan Khan (Mir J umla) and other 
. dignified and resourceful Khans and nobles in the past. The only new information 
. available is in the reference to possibly a third attempt at the subjugation of Bihar 
. and the difficulties created by the flood and by another Afghan, named Basul, as is 

-evident from the translation of the relevant portion given below]. This 

year with a view to carrying out the duties of obedience and allegiance in respect of 
the command for the subjugation of Bihar, your friend, after a good deal of difficulty 
and efforts, had arrived near Bihar and there was hardly left anything in completing 
the task when at that very time the faithless Rasul Afghan, having gathered a large 
force of horse and foot soldiers rushed to Chakla Buda in the sarkar of Panjarah 
.and began to commit his ravages. Naturally attention was diverted towards 
repelling him but till the affiars could be finally disposed of heavy downpours began 


Letter No. 4 . — Submits that two years before this, in accordance with the sub- 
lime command, orders had been issued to this devoted one, under the seal of Lashkar 
Khan, deceased, relating to the despatch of the auspicious footprints of the holy 
Prophet. These had at first been with one Ali Mewati, after whose death it passed 
into the possession of Sulaiman Afghan. When this wretch also went to the hell, 
the auspicious footprints fell into the hands of Aqil Baloch. However much a 
-.search was made for that at that time, they co ild not be found. At this time, 
however, when the lowliest of the born slaves established strong police posts in 
-every place and stationed considerable force in every nook and corner which stopped 
all ingress and egress and cut off provisions and supply of foodstuffs to those who 
had escaped slaughter and had taken refuge in valleys and hills, harassing and 
harming God’s creatures whenever opportunities offered themselves, Aqii who had 
joined hands with those fellows, found himself unable to continue his stay with that 
luckless group and began to entreat for a promise and agreement. With a view 
to creating division and separating the above-mentioned Aqil from his companions, 
compact was entered into with him. He was sent for and the auspicious foot- 
marks, being taken away from him, were sent to the Huzur ”, 

Letter No. 25 . — “ An account of Aqil Baloch who had joined hands with the 
wicked people of Koch Bihar had been submitted more than once to the repository 
. of the state. As he continued with the villainous group and was committing ravages 
from his hiding places in forests and hills and esteemed orders had been repeatedly 
received for the overthrow of these refractory people, this humble slave of the sky 
high court set up strong police pickets and force in all places and by cutting off 
provision from these professional rebels reduced them to great straits. The ill-fated 
Aqil on realizing his position and having despaired of his life entreated for pardon 

and prayed for words of honour ” (The rest about the result and the history 

.of the footprints as in the letter translated above). 

Letter No. 64 . — '' Your letter, written agreeably to the dignified command 
relating to the despatch of the money and goods of Aqil Baloch, is to hand. The facts 
about Aqil are no longer hidden. Por some years he had been an ally of the infidels 
.constantly fighting with them against the army of Islam. But this year when he 
-saw that nothing was left in completing the subjugation of Bihar, he feared the loss 
..of his own life by keeping up with the wicked infidels and entreated for an agreement. 
As regards his coming here and being presented to the Huzur in accordance with the 
dignified command, it is known to all. Now that Aqil gives out such things, being 
: instigated by Kabir, who year before last, having under taken to detach him from 
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T. S. Ch.=Tazkua-i-Salatm-i-Chaghtaia by Kamwar Khan (Kujhwa Ms.). 

M. A.=Maasii-i-Alamgiri by Mustaid Md. Saqi (Kujhwa Ms.). 

M. XT. =Maasir-ul-TJi)arar— Printed. . 

M. R. A.=Mugaddume-i-Buqqalt-i-Alamgir by Najib Ashraf (Urdu-Pnn- ). 
S. K.=Safina4-Khusgo by Lala Brindaban Das, Khnsgo (0. P. _ 

-r' -XT T _nraot-Hrfl..i.Nashtar-i-Isha by Lala Brindaban Das, Khusgo (O. P. L.) 





A SANAD 


t)£ Captain James Browne, Military Collector of Zilla Jangle Tarai. 

(By Mr. Makhanlal Boy Choadhury, M.A., B.L., P.B.S., Shastri.) 
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Translation o£ Captain Brow 

^ Amlandma to Eungu Singh and Bhairo Singh ’ 

(Seal of Captain James Sirdar of Jungletari, on behalf of Oompanj, of 
Kh-urruckpnr, Bhagalpur, Kahalgaon, Birbhoom and Khargdiha), 

■ ' JAMESBEOWN,' - 

c. 

Know ye the Motasaddians, Mahimat present and future, the Chaudharys,. 
Qanungos, Zamindars and Ghatwals of Bargana Banda Sakhwara, Zilla Jungletari 
appertaining to Kharagpur in Sarkar Monghyr within the Province of Behar. 

Whereas from the commencement of the year 1184 Fash, Taluqa Kakwara 
in the said Pargana has been granted as a Mokarrari Istimrari at a sum of Es. 245/12/ 
15 Gandas of the Sonat current coin Ej (comprised of) Mai Wajhat and Sair Wajhat 
with all Habubs in one consolidated sum as agreed upon, except the Zamindari 
rasum and Malkana and fees of Chaudhurys and Qaniingos and the expenses of the 
Pargana, and Aima Imlak of the Jagirdars Barqandazes Bhuharan and Mahwan,. 
etc., without any trouble and objection, in the name of Eangu Singh and Bhairo 
Singh Ghatwals of the aforesaid Taluqa, Ej Mai hasbul ziman moqamr o moshahh*^ 
Ichas namuda (with revenue fixed and assessed according to schedule). It is requisite 
that they should peacefully cultivate and populate and pay into the treasury of the 
Government (Eotakhana Sarkar) Bevenue wajib Sarkar (payable to the Government) 
according to the Qabuliyat year by year, crop after crop. They (Ghatwals) should 
so try that the taluqa may become more fruitful every day. They will consider 
themselves responsible for the deficiency of cultivation. They should by their good 
treatment keep the tenant satisfied and pleased so that no body shows wickedness 
and disobedience. They should not demand from the Jagirdars, Barqandazes, etc,, 
anything more than the Malguzari (rent) which has been fixed. They should watch 
the tenants within their limit and the limits of the village within the said Taluqa. 
When the said Jagirdars are summoned by the Huzoor, they will forthwith attend 
the Huzoor with their body of men. If within their Mmits murderers, affrays, dacoity, 
theft, highway robbery and other crimes be discovered in any place or should any 
one givp bad advice or keep in collusion with himself or cause any injury to the 
interest of the Government they shall be responsible and shall, upon enquiry and 
decision be vested with proper punishment and will be dismissed from the Bunuyad 
(elaqa) and shall not get back their place. 

The authorities, ministerial officers and Zamindars of the aforesaid Taluqa, 
shall uphold the Moqarrari and Istimrari Jama (Sum) of the said Pargana and receive 
the Jama year by year and shah not demand a fraction more. They shall be careful 
of this and as above indicated. 

Bated the 25th Shawal in the year 17, corresponding with the 7th Pans 1193*. 


TRANSLATION OE RAJA QlBIR’ALrS SANAB. 

(Copies given to court and the opposite parties on 22nd June 1940). 
Circle of the seal of Shah^Alam Badshah Ghazi Fidwi Raja Qadir’Ali. 

Copy is according to original. 
(1193), 
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Know ye Motasaddian, MoMmat present and future and Gumashtas, ojffi.cers 
— ^Choudharys and Qanoongos— Pargana Banda Sakhwara appertaining to Mahalat 
KJiarrugpur Sarcar Monghyr of the Province of Behar. 

Whereas service Ghatwali of Taluqa Kakwara mamule (usual) within Pargana 
aforesaid on condition of fidelity and well-wishing of Sarkar (the Government) 
according to the Sanad granted to Bhairo Singh and Eungu Singh along with one 
hundred seventy-two (nafar) persons. Barqandazes and Tirandazan wdth Sirdaran 
is existing (mokarast). Hence jfrom the commencement of the eighth month, the 
kharif crop of the year 1189 Fasli Eajwara corresponding with 1188 Fasli Mughulana, 
being continued and confirmed to old custom, it has been fixed and given per 
Schedule. 


It is requisite that according to duty and custom acting with honesty and exacti- 
tude and by good treatment the tenants should be kept contented and satisfied, 
and Ghats and Chowkies should be watched and looked after with due diligence and 
vigilence so that thieves and Shabkhunian (murderers attacking unaware at night) 
may not remain near them (Ghats and Chowkis) or in their neighbourhood. 

Heaven forbid if there be any and if anybody’s property is stolen or plundered 
and cattle stolen they (Ghatwais) will be punishable. They should arrest the thieves 
and night-murderers with property intact and make over the properties to the owner 
and produce the offenders before the Hazoor and prove the murder. If they fail 
to seize the thieves and prove the guilt of the murderers and the cattle stealer they 
must consider the responsibility to themselves. And they should pay the WdjoJt 
ahar’i due to Government (Sa^rkar) as usual (Mowafiq maamul). 

When they will be summoned they shall, all gathering in a body, appear before 
the Huzoor. 

It is requisite that you do consider the abovenamed persons the permanent Ghat- 
wais of this place and accept them to be in possession, and you should give them good 
advice so that it may be the means of advantage to Government and benefit to the 
tenant. You shall not go against this and treating it as urgent act according to 
what has been written above. 

Bated the 17th Moharram ul Haram of the year 22 corresponding with year 
1194Hijri. 

Schedule, 

Ghatwali service of Taluqa Kakwara, Pargana Banda Sakhwara on the condi- 
tion of fidelity and loyalty to the Government in the name of Eungu Singh and 
Bhairo Singh with 172 Burkundazes and archers with Sardars, as existing ffom 
before, has been fixed and given from the beginning of the kliarif crop of the year 
1180 Fasli Eajwara, corresponding with 1188 Mughulana. 

Copied in the Office of the Presence 1194 H. S. 

Eeceived in the Copying Office on the 10th Moharram 1194 Hijri. 

Copied in the Office of the Presence on the 12th Moharram 1194 Hijri. 

Pursuant to an order of 28th Becember 1874, it was made over on the 27th 
February 1875 to Kali Prosad, generals moktar of Thakur Munranjan Singh without 
keeping a copy. 

Himmat Sahay, 


Nalb Mohafiz of the Collectorate of Bhagalpur. 

Filed on the 18th March 1875 by Mr. Joseph Bacosta, pleader for the defendant 
n suit No. 7 of 1875. 
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granted to his son, ^l^P^^X'bSwali^f^Manihari {*). But there is no doubt that 

2e a|bit"S?“^^^^^ of Kharagpur 

(Kharakpur) Raj now in the district of Monghyr. 

The situation of the Jungle Tarai Tract stood thus during this period : (1761-62 
to 1780-81):— 

(1) The liighest lord was the Mughal Emperor. Shah’Alam in whose name 

official transactions were made. 

(2) Immediate over lord was the Nawab of Bengal under whose jurisdiction 

the property was situated. 

TifP fTsqt India Company was the Dewan of the territory with its super- 
vifor, Mr. Harwood at Raj Mahal(«) was succeeded by Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Cleveland having their headquarters at Bhagalpur. 

Indeed there was a vacancy m the 

the date of the of Rll]|. elector of 

sSSpur i^ nio and later on confirmed by Warren Hastings by a San^m Aprf, 
1781 ° ^here are records of local rebellions against the authorrties such as ™ 
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I mffitary rank appoffited for restoraX of ftom T 77 O A D cSfeoti 

Already tlie district of Bhagalpur had a supe rvisor from 1770 A.i>> (cit 

iRenjiell’s map in the final .report on the survey and settlement of Santhal Parganas by 

MacpbOTM^^^ . Ghatwal— A bolder of ghat or pass. 

V - ) » st\ihb*s coustitutioBjal History of England I, p. 

Salisbury M the 


since 1772 A.D.); hut he could not cope with the lawless situation of the district 
under investigation. A military officer was necessary. The military collector had 
the privilege of communication with the Governor General where as the oivU collector 
had to deal with the Eevenue Council in the matters of revenue. Robert Brooke 
was the first military Collector appointed on the 17th of February, 1773. It may 
be concluded that he left his post some time before November 3, 1774 because in 
the Council proceedings at Calcutta there is reference to the departure of Captain 
Brooke for Fyzabad to join Rohilla war.(^) 

Captain James Browne took up his task with all earnestness of a soldier and 
refused the territory to submission. He followed a cautious policy and made settle- 
ments generally with the local chieftains as far as possible. The spirit of Double 
Government as initiated by Clive was not forgotten. He invoked the names of 
the Emperor Shah’Alam in many of the documents relating to the Settlements, 
One title of the Sanads of the said Captain is reproduced below. (^) 

“ Captain James Browne, Nasir-ud-Dowla, Nasir-ul-Mulk Salabat Jung, Fidw 
Padshah Shah’Alam Ghazi.’’ 

The allegiance to the Mughal Emperors was sworn even as late as 1794 by tho 
E. I, Company as in the case of the Handwe Ghatwali Parwana (®) some times the 
regnal year of the reigning Mughal Emperor was mentioned. 

The Record No. I under our investigation is an ’Amalnama which was granted 
by Captain James Browne the Sardar of Jungle Tarai to the Ghatwals of Bhairo 
Singh and Rangu Singh of Kakwara in 1184 Fasli year for which, a Kabuliyat was 
taken. 

The Record No. II is a sanad which was granted by Raja Qadir’Ali, the grand- 
son of Raja Muzaffar’Ali, who w^as restored to the Raj in 1780 A.D. by Cleveland 
the Civil Collector of Bhagalpur though the Parwana of restoration was issued a year 
after Warren Hastings. 

The points of investigation are the following : — 

(a) What was the status of Captain Browne when he granted the ’ Amalnama 
to Ghatwals of Kakwara ? 

(&) What was the scope of rights created by ‘Amalnama of Captain Brown 
and by the Sanad of Raja Qadir^Ali ? 

(c) What was the status of Raja Qadir’Ali when he confiimed the Ghatwali 
tenure by his Sanad expressly referring to an earlier Sanad 1 

’ Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Paper preserved in the foreign. 
Department of Government of India, 1772-85, Edited by George Forrest, dated 17th February, 
1773. 

® Vide Chakai sanad, Patna High Court judgment. Original order No. 285, dated 1930 
decided on June 23, 1934. 

® Parwana by Mr. Dickinson# collector of Bhagalpur, 27th January 1794. Purandar Singh 
Ghatwal of Handwe. 

E. I. Co.’s sanad to Handwe Ghatwal dated 11th September 1776 and E. I. Company’s 
Sanad to Kakwara Ghatw^als, dated 17th September 1777 both granted by James Browne, 

Mr. Cleveland was a nephew of Sir John Shore. Various legends have gathered round 
the interesting personality of Mr. Cleveland. Ho was very popular figure amongst the natives 
and was known as “ Chilmili Sahib ” in Damankoh ; Macpherson’s Final Eeport of Survey and 
Settlement of Santal Pargana. He had a palacial residence at Bhagalpur known as the Cleve- 
land house or Tilla Kotti on a road named after him ; and he died there, his last remaining being 
in the front of the Cleveland Hoad. 
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^ ® Captain James Browne, Indian Tracts. Indian Tract is a rare book ; (one copy exists in 
tbe Imperial Library at Calcutta). In his India Tract, he refers himself as an ‘ English Minister ’ 
at the court of Badshah Shah ’Alam. Captain James Browne was a man of strong practical sense. 
He was a good scholar and translated a Persian mss. on * the History of Sikhs 

Cowell, History of the Constitution of Courts in British India, p. JO. 

Dickinson’s Sanad to Handiwe in 1794 ; for a specimen of the Mughal Farman to a 
Zamindar. See A. Philip’s Land Tenure in lower Bengal, Tagore law lectures, 1676. Appendix. 

Old people of Bajmahal and Murshidabad complained that the British took away the 
Pattas and l^buiiyats that had been granted by the Mughals when new settlements were made ; 
and they destroyed them; Thus a very valuable source of revenue history of the Mughals has 
been lost. Bari, “ Company ki Hukumat Hindustan me ”, Lahore, 


Captain James Browne was a military officer with a revemie jurisdiction for 
settlement of lands. His primary duty was to subdue the retractor}^ and restore 
order Settlement of lands was made with the old tenure holders as far as possible. 
Even* a settlement was made with the Ghatwal of Lachmipiir who had repeatedly 
defied the civil and military authorities and led rebellions against them. (^2) 
This settlement with an erstwhile rebel and a former Ghatwal indicates that the 
old ghatwals were retained in their possessions with their rights and privileges intact 
and the Sanads or ^Amalnamas granted by him to the respective ghatwals were 
mere confirmations of existing ghatw;als tenures held under the Government. 


Captain James Browne’s documents have been found to be issued sometimes 
mention of the Mughal Emperors and sometimes without it. Legally the E. I. 
Company was the Dewan of the Mughal Government at Delhi and they could not 
create any more rights than they had under the grant of Shah ’Alam in 1765 A.D. 
But in fact lack of governance plaeed the E. I. Company in the position of the de 
facto rulers ; the ultimate assumption of the central authority by E. I. Company was 
a sanction to what was done by them as Dewan within their rights and beyond. 
Actuated by the spirit of Clive’s policy of non-disturbance of the machinery of the 
existing administration, Captain James Brownie invoked the name of the Delhi 
authorities in his documents, The same principle was follow^ed in other docu- 
ments of the period. Dickinson issued Sanad to the Ghatw’^al Handwe under the 
seal of the Mughal Emperor even as late as 1794. A comparison may be made bet- 
ween the Zamindari Sanad of the E. I. Company with that of the great Mughals.(^^). 


The Record No. II was a confirmatory sanad dated 1194 Hijri year (?) in the 
22nd regnal year of His Majesty the Emperor Shah 'Alam. A custom of confirma- 
tion of previous document by a subsequent Sanad prevailed in the Mughal Empire. 
Raja Qadir 'Ali’s Sanad to the Ghatwal of Taluq Kakwara contained the same area, 
the same rent not a pie more or not a pie less ; the terms were almost the same as 
before with this difference that in Captain Browne’s Sanad the services were not 
expressly mentioned as military or semi-military but were general, whereas in 
the Raja Qadir 'Ali’s confirmatory Sanad they were specifically mentioned as semi- 
military. The grant stated that the services imposed on the Ghatwali were usual 
within the Pargana on condition of fidelity to the Government being continued and 
confirmed according to the old custom, further the ghats and chawkis should be 

watched ; and looked after with due dilligence and vigilance. 

The terms are definite. What was the status of the Kharagpur Raj when R^ja 
‘Qadir ‘Ali granted the sanad ? Was he acting on his behalf as a Mansabdar or on 
behalf of the E. I. Company who had restored him or on behalf of the Delhi Emperor 
under whom lay his Raj. There is no doubt that the rulers of Kharagpur were 
Mansabdars who had fought in Kabul and Qandahar at the time of Shah Jahan and 
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Aiirangzeb ; their official status was subordinate to the Subehdar of BengaL(i6)^ 
Raja Muzaffar ’Ali was dismissed in 1761-62 by the Governor of Bengal, Nawab 
Qasim ’Ali. He was restored by a Parwana of the Council of Calcutta under Waren 
Hastings in 1781 A.D. though his actual reinstatement dates a year before. The 
military collectorship of Jungle Tarai ends in 1778-9 and it was joined to the civil 
coUectorate of Bhagalpur under Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland perceived that 
Captain Browne had done too much havoc with the people and property of the 
Jxmgle Tarai and still the country was far from being subdued. So he gave up the 
policy of repression-c-zim-conciliation of Captain Browne and sincerely followed a 
policy of conciliation. Mr. Cleveland restored the Kharagpur Raj to their position 
in 1780 and the Raja renewed many of the existing ghatwal tenures and probably 
made many new settlements of such tenures. (^'^) Hence we find a large number of 
such settlements made by Kharagpur Raj(^8). Legally speaking the status of 
Raja Qadir ’Ali was a little knotty. Deposition of Kharagpur was done by Nawab 
of Bengal in 1761-62 and restoration was done by E. I. Company Dewan of Bengal 
in 1780-01. It may be argued that the E. I. Company could restore him only the 
Zamindari position of the Raj and not invest him with the political rights inherent 
in their Mansab. Was the Zamindari of Kharagpur after 1780 a succession-in- 
interest to the Mughals or a mere non-political Zamindari of the British type ? 
There was no denying that the Imperial seal was affixed and allegiance was sworn 
to the Emperor of Delhi, sometimes the Regnal year of Shah Alam, the reigning 
Emperor of Delhi was mentioned. Was the mention of the Regnal year significant ^ 
Was it mentioned by Raja Qadir h41i as a mere family custom ? But Captain 
Browne’s sanad too sometimes mentioned the Regnal year (^9). and he had no 
family custom to follow, no family allegiance to swear by the use of the words Eidwi 
Shah Alam, The Scinads stated in some cases that copies of documents were kept 
in Hazoor (superior court). The despatch of copies of important document was 
an administrative rule in Mughal India It proves that the link between the 
Central Government and the subordinate Government in the provinces were still 
maintained, at least in form. The Mughal Zamindar was not a mere intermediary 
for revenue purposes, as he is to-day, but he was something more in Mughal days. 
He was an officer too (^^). He could act on his behalf and use the Government seal. 
Rights created by the Zamindar under the royal seal with Regnal year were generally 
accepted as Royal grants. Moreover the sanad of Qadir Ali addressed the Qanungos 
too ; Qanungos were officers superior to ordinary Zamindars, Raja Qadir Ali 
addressing the Qanungos assumed a superior position to those of the Government 


In 1755 when Raja Muzaffar ’Ali revolted, he sought the help of Lachman Deo of Lachm- 
ptir Raj ; the latter replied proudly that “ Lachiuan Deo is a servant of Subah ; if Muzaffar Ali 
for^ts his duty, it is no I'eason for him to follow Captain James Browne, India Tract, referred 
to in Justice Fazl-i- All’s judgment. I. L. R. 14 Patna, p. 70. 

^ During the period of his Civil Collectorship, he granted no less than 87,084 bighas of land 
in this and the adjoining tracts upon Ghatwali tenures in conformity with the orders of Govern- 
ment. 

The situation forced the British to reinstate Qadir ‘Ali of Kharagpur in 1780 and Bup- 
narain Deo of Lachmipur in 1784. Cleveland found it useful to have th© things done by and 
through the local Ghatwals. S imilar views were also held by Captain Browne when h© was dealing 
with Bhairo Singh and Raghu Singh of Kakwara Taluq. iSfurphy, Settlement Report of Bhagal- 
pur. (1902-11), p. 15. 

Browne’s Patta to Handw© Ghatwal bears the mention of regnal year ; also Browne’s 
Kakwara ‘Amalnama bear 17th year. 

Wahed Hossain, Administration of Justice in Mughal India Chapter 3. 

Moreland, India at the death of Akbar, p. 3. 
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officers. His official status was therefore above the QanuBgos. The grant of 
Eaja Qadir ’AH to all intents and purposes preserved the formalities of an imperial. 
transaction.C®^) 

What was the scope of rights created by the ‘"Amalnama of Broviie and tlie 
Sanad of Eaja Qadir ’Ali ? The scope of rights has to be determined by the status 
of the man who granted these documents. It is true that one could not delegate 
or confer more powers than he himself possessed. But it is also eQually true that 
ultimate assumption of a higher status might legalise an otherwise illegal act of an 
earlier authority. Such was the position of the rights created by the aforesaid ’ Amal- 
nama and by the confirmatory Sanad of Eaja Qadir 'Ali and subsequently 'never 
disturbed by the settlement of Cornwallis. The British acting under the shadow^ 
of the Mughal Emperors ‘ in allegiance to the Emperor Shah ‘Alam ’ at first created 
rights within their rights and then beyond their rights. But subsequent assump- 
tion of higher authority in the state automatically ratified what w as done in 1776- 
by Captain James Browne, the military collector of jungle Tarai, subsequently 
confirmed by Maharaja Qadir ’AH and finally included by E. I. Company in the 
celeWted permanent settlement without any change in the assessment already 
made by Captain Browne. 

Now what was the nature of the tenure granted to the taluq Kakw^ara ? It.- 
was a GhatwaH tenure for which the term feudal lord is not the exact synonym.. 
The tenure was granted by the Central Government or its local representative on 
behalf of the Government. A ghatwali created by the Central Government had a. 
higher status being created by the royal farman. A Gbatw^ali might be created 
by the Zamindar, even by a superior Ghatwal within his owm rights for discharge 
his own duties and obHgations. A Zamindar might create a ghatw^ali for some 
specified purpose. Lands might he given to a subordinate in lieu of w^ages — ^it w as- 
a Chakran (right of servant). The Sanad of Eaja Qadir AH to taluq Kakwara 
gives some interesting terms which threw important lights on local police adminis- 
tration. The Ghatwal w^as told that the ghats and cbawkis should be watched 
and looked after with due dilligence and vigilance so that thieves and murderers 
may not remain near them. If any body’s property is stolen or plundered and 
cattle stolen, they (ghatwals) will be punishable. They should arrest the thieves, 
and might murder with property intact and make over the properties to 
the owner and produce the offender to the Hazoor (superior authority) and prove the 
murder. If they fail to seize the thieves and prove the guilt of murderers and the 
cattle stealers they must consider the responsihihty of themselves. To perform this- 
service the Ghatwals of Taluq Kakwara in the tract of jungle Tarai was appointed 
permanent Ghatwals on a rent of Es. 245-12-15 gandas including Bargana charges.. 
The services were of the nature of police and quasi-military duties. With the- 

The grant of a Jagir was the province of the State ; but the Zamindar in his capacity 
as the representatives of the state could make a Jagir grant. The fact had to be reported to the 
Emperor at Delhi for its confirmation and the Jagir used to be entered in a Begister then called 
Tun Daftars. Sir Barnes Peacock is of opinion that before the E. I. Company’s accession to the- 
Dewaal the Zamindar undoubtedly had often the status of a Government representative, but 
the question whether he had still retained that status after the Dewani is still left open. Justice' 
Sanders, later on held that the dual capacity of the Zamindar continued up to 1790 A.D. when 
Decennial Settlement had taken place. Eor details see Harington’s Analysis of Bengal tenures 
Begulations. (1821 A.D.). 

V The basis of the Pargana rate of settlement was presumably not followed in Kakwara- 

Settlement ; that shows it had a different status than Zamindari. See Browne’s grant to- 
Handw© was confirmed in 1774 by Dickinson. Chakai grant of Browne was confirmed by 
Mr. Chapman, Collector of Bamghar. 


restoration of order in the territory and with the assumption of actual adi^tea- 
tion by the British, the service of the Ghatwals were no longer necessary. But th& 
tenures were hereditary though not inheritable, ».e., the son does not OTCceed the 
father. The son steps into his father’s ghatwali but holds it of the Govei^ent 
without any reference to his father’s obligations. He gets it free of all encumbrance 
imposed upon it by the outgoing incumbent. His property is not salable m a rent 
suit. It can not be sold against a mortgage. The tenure is persraal still today as it 
was in Mughal days. It is not resumable if it be a Government Ghatwah and d tne- 
ghatwal is willing and ready to perform those services.” The fiction of the mihtary 
service still continues as ‘ an interesting survival ’. 




AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACCESSION OF NAWAB SA’ADAT AM KHAN TO THE 

MASNAD OF OUDH. 


(From unpublished Sources.) 
(By Mr. 0. R. Ourbax, B.A..) 


On the death of Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab-Wazir of Oudh in 1797, palace influence, 

particularly the influence of the Begum (the mother of the late Nawab) and of Alma 
AH Khan secured the succession for Wazir Ali, a reputed son of the late Nawab 
fl^his involved the supersession of the claims of Nawab Sa^adat Ali Khan, the late 
Nawab^s eldest surviving brother, who was at Benares at the time. Sa’adat Ali Khan 
had fixed his residence there for about twenty years, and was living expressly in 
expectation of the succession. Accordingly, the news of Wazir AH’s accession 
caused him great mortification, and he immediately made representations to Sir 
John Shore, the Governor-General, to depose Wazir Ali and install him on the 
Masnad^ 

In this he was successful. Even before the death of his brother he had estabHsh- 
ed close relations with the English, had concluded an agreement with them, and was 
generally favourably regarded by them. Other influential personages at Lucknow 
also made representations against Wazir AH. Thus it happened that in spite of 
the fact that Sir John Shore had at first approved of the succession of Wazir AH,< — 
Sa’adat Ali and his supporters were able to persuade the Governor-General to depose 
Wazir AH. The principal ground on which Sir John Shore came to this decision was 
the spuriousness of Wazir AH’s birth. The latter was also abandoned by his former 
supporters. His deposition and the formal installation of Sa’adat AH on the Masnad 
took place on January 21, 1798, after Wazir had reigned for four months. The 
deposed prince 'was required to go away from Luckno'w and Hve at Benares under 
the surveillance of Mr. G. E, Cherry, the British Resident there. Sir John Shore 
had, however, his misgivings about the choice of the place. As he wrote in his 
minute of March 5, 1797, and letter to the Court of Directors : — 

At some future period I 'v^^ould recommend his removal from Benares to 
some situation within the provinces of the Company, and no place appears 
to me more proper than Rajemahal. Under the fullest conviction, that 
not a human being ever believed him to have a shadow of right to the 
Musnud, and without the most distant apprehension that his title to it 
'will ever be revived, common prudence dictates the propriety of a more 
distant removal from a country where, for four months, he acted as 
sovereign, that nothing may be left to chance, which prudence can 
obviate. At present, in the indulgence of youthful dissipations he finds 
every gratification which he can desire, but we are not to forget that 
he has exhibited marks not only of a depraved and vicious character, 
, but of an ambitious and fearless disposition, capable of any acts of 
desperation. (Asiatic Annual Register, Vol. VIII, 1806— Part I, 
State Papers, page 5). 

These apprehensions came true in less than a year. On January 19, 1799, 
Wazir AH, apparently on a momentary impulse but more probably by a pre-meditat- 
ed scheme, killed Cherry and some of his gtmsts and then sought to abscond, A 
British force was, however, sent after him in pursuit and he seized at Jaipur 
towards the end of the year and made over to the English authorities. 
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iiave been related with the help ot the ibD 

j which so far as I know, are 

fuller information concerning the activiti 
These sources are 


These events 

are, however, certain Persian sour^s,^ 

traBslation, which give f ^ 

K'ha.Ti and his share m these transactions. 

(1) Iniadus Sa'adat. 

( 2 ) Sawaniliat-i-L — ~— 

Both these accounts are in 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengj 
Sarkar.* 

In addition, there are two P 
Department written by Sa ads 
furnish information on the n 
first of these letters, dated the 
s murder to the G 
.Q Wazir Ah. 


.Salatinatd-Oudh. . , ... 

manuscript form and are preservetl in the Lbr 
" Mv attention was drawn to tnem by bir 


Mr. Cherry^ 
for apprehending 

X f r^Son s; litos: 

SSi of Dr. S. N. Son, the Keeper of the Impen.l Beeord. ^ ^ 

T shall now set forth the information contained in these 

first of these attempts 

“ T^Tawab Sa’adat Ali Khan came over from Dig to Akbarabad. In exchange 
of the customary cordial correspondence he wrote 

Governor-Generi Hastings of his arrival at Akbarabad and of his in- 
tention to go somewhere. Mr. Hastings wrote in reply that not 

advisable to go any where, rather he should stay at Lucit^w , he would 
mSTe aimuluy Xing the life-time of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daula four lacs 
of runees for his household expenses from the Government , and on 
the demise of Nawab Asaf he would take possession of all his estates and 
cash ; on the other hand, it was jiroper and meet that he J 

any thoughts cross his mind during his borther s hfe-time. (Imadus 

Sa’adat, page 263). 

objecr” The /Sa«)arwia« gives an account of this visit and of the consi^ration that, 
was shown him hy the Company’s high officials. The account runs . 

“ TTp was a Tna.o of great sagacity and understanding and was ahve to the 
criqueTces offis actions, Jo he departed to Calcutta. . He was inter- 
viewed by the Council before which he preferred to claim ^ 
anoestraltetates on the death of Nawab 

accorded him all the respect and regard due to his station and they left no 

k :: Sue unturned toenterSnhim. The Nawab Governor-General dec W 

r>r>lv decide the retition. Till the iiie-time 
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•of Ms brother he should compose his impatience and remain content with 
the fixed allowances he received. After that event (Ms brother's death) 
lie (the Governor-General) considered it his duty to try Ms utmost and 
to restore the claimed to the rightful claimant. Among others, this 
courtesy was shown to him that the SaMbs on horse-back kept behind him 
and considered it a discourtesy to precede Mm ; and if inadvertently any 
one rode ahead he instantly drew back. The moat round the fort of 
Calcutta was removed. The horse of the Nawab jumped over the moat ; 
the General of the fort was undecided, and the matters reached the 
Council who gave the decision that it was not right and proper to take 
possession of alien property, but out of their regard for the Nawab this 
gate of the fort was assigned as Ms private property ; and it was kept 
locked and no one used this gate. On completing the sight-seeing and 
a tour of Calcutta the Janab Ali (Sa'adat Ali Khan) returned to Benares 
aiid awaited to see what the fates had in store for Mm. " (Sawanihat- 
i-Salatin-i-Oudh, page 58)*. 

Sa'adat Ali Khan's relations with Ms brother, Nawab Asaf-ud-daula were not 
^asy. The reasons for this are not expressly given. But the two Persian sources 
indicate that he was at times asked to take up his residence at Lucknow, and did as 
a matter of fact make a temporary stay and received considerate treatment from 
Asaf-ud-daula under certain conditions, but that owing to difference in temperament 
preferred to live at Benares. In one of the extracts quoted above it has been stated 
that Warren Hastings requested Sa'adat to go and live at Lucknow. How Sa'adat 
acted on this suggestion and the subsequent events are related in the Imadua Sd^adat: 

On receiving Ms communication the Nawab signified Ms willingness to go once 
to Lucknow. Mr. Hastings had a talk over this matter with Nawab Asaf-ud-datda. 
Nawab Asaf-ud-daula said that his brother's being in Lucknow would give him 
great pleasure, provided he was not accompanied by two persons, one Tafuzzul 
Hossain Khan and the other Khaja Yalam Muhammad KJb.an alias Biddi Mirza. 

“ The Nawah Governor-General apprised Nawab Sa’adat of these facts. He 
was iU-pleased with the condition and unwMng to comply with it. But Khan Alama 
and Mirza Mu’izat Allah prevailed upon Mm to accede to his brother’s request. The 
best interests of a servant, they said, could only be served if it was beneficial to the 
master. Whatever is beneficial for the master is good for the servant. He should 
depart hence to Lucknow, His servants would scatter here and there in search 
for Kvelihood. If the Nawah reached Ms goal he would accomplish the secret am- 
bition of Ms well-wishing servants, and then he might if he would give a hand to Ms 
servants. It was possible for Sa’adat Ali Kban to interest Mmself in Ms servants 
from that place as well. He should never withdraw Ms hand from over Ms servants 
What did it matter if they did not form part of Ms retinue at Lucknow) 
Man's state always changed. Patience ! ^ Nawab Asaf-ud-daula on enjoying your 
Society might forget Ms ill-natured condition and he might Mmself suggest the 
sending of the letter^of-order recalling the presence of them, the servants, to Luck- 
now. 

The Nawab promoted Allama Multanier Khan and Mirza to the highest posts 
in Ms household and with armed retainers and a splendid equipage started for Luck- 
know, The inhabitants of Sadat Ganj were jubilant. Nawab Vazir ul Mamalik 
Asaf-ud-daula expressed Ms joy on Ms brother's arrival. But as submission to an- 
other's will was irksome to Nawab Sa'adat Ali Ms stay at Lucknow was not pleasant 

* The extracts from the Sawanihat are not exact translation but give the purport in the 
fullest detail. 
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for him. There were other contributory causes. At the end it was resolved that 
he should reside at Benares and whatever allowance was fixed for his household 
expenses he would receive through the agency of the English. Nawab Sa’adat 
Ali was mighty pleased. He reached Benares and resided on the bank of the river 
at a place called Dwarka Kund. He awaited on the mercy of the unknown, i,e. Fate, 
for twenty years in that city. ” (Imadus Sa'adat, page 263). 

The Sawanihat also has : 

“ The Nawab Vazir-ul-mulk, on the departure of the army of Nawab Najaf 
Khan, and a short stay at Lucknow, graced the city of Benares with his presence.. 
During his stay at Lucknow Nawab Asaf-ud-daula treated him with great respect 
and regard and entertained him lavishly. It was his fond desire to proclaim Ghazi* 
ud-din Haidar Khan the noble son of Sa’adat Ali Kian as his adopted son and heir 
and successor to the State ; but as the society of the late Nawab was not agreeable* 
to him and their temparaments were poles apart, he did not deem it opportune to* 
remain at Lucknow and preferred to continue his stay at Benares. ” (Sawanihat-i- 
Salatin-i-Oudh, page 58.) 

His hopes for the Masnad were, however, shattered for the moment by the 
accession of Wazir Ali. As the Imadus says:- — 

The day he received the news of the death of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula and of 
the accession to office of Wazir Ali Edian his grief and anger w^as aroused on two 
coT^nts. He was grieved for his brother's death and angry on the accession of a 
stranger to the paternal if which would prove to be the cause of the ruin 
of the edifice of his Ho'use. A letter containing these matters and his complaint 
about the breach of contract which had been entered into betw’-een himself and the 
Nawab Governor-General Mr. Hastings was despatched to Nawab Governor-General 
Mr. Shore. He followed his letter to Calcutta. He had an interview with the 
Governor-General. " {Imadus page 263). 

The Sawanihcd gives a more detailed account of his activities and also relates 
how he finally succeeded in his object. The account is quoted below : — 

Being sad and astonished, since after the death of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula, 
Mirza Wazir Ali Khan ascended on the Masnud of the state, he started with his 
office towards Calcutta, Because, at that time, it was essential to ask the Governor- 
General to fulfil his word and promise. By the favour of good luck the society of 
Tafazzul Hussain Khan and that of the other members of the state dispersed there. 
So Klian Allama, wrote a letter to Maulvi Sadan, who was the teacher and special 
adviser to Janab Ali, to the following effect, that he was well informed with the 
nature of this man Wazir Ali. Though he was his pupil and had remained under his 
guidance, yet he had not the least sympathy with his cause and he thought that the 
state should go to the rightful heir. 

In short, when the budgerow of Janab Ali was staying at Eaj -Mahal, after 
passing the fourth part of the night, the English peon handed over the same letter 
to the Maulvi, On receiving this sudden message they were greatly pleased and 
owing to fealty placed it before Janab Ali. Whatever was particularly written in. 
it was nearly granted. ^ On the following morning they started towards Benares 
while the Eesident Sahib, being face to face, made an agreement with Janab Ali 
‘ that whatever Sir John Shore would order, there would be neither objection nor re- 
fosal on his side. Accordingly, he signed the agreement and handed it over to the 
Eesident Sahib. On the o^her day he started towards Kathpur. Till the news of 
the arrival of Janab Ali it was not certain and for the same reason there was delay 
in imprisonment of Wazk Ali Khan. As soon as the news of the arrival reached in . 
the evening they imprisoned him. 
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In short on the 21st of January, 1798 A, D., he penetrated into the city, entered 
the Eoyal Palace and sat on the seat of the Wazarat, According to custom, the- 
relatives and the Amirs paid tribute to him. 

At that time his age was nearly fifty years, Por one complete year he passed 
his life in luxury. ” {Sawanihat^i-Salatin-i-Ovdh, page 58, E. A. S. B.) 

The final development iiegarding Wazir Ali is given in his letters to Marquis 
Wellesley on the murder of Mr. Cherry. The first letter runs : — 

From Nawab Sa’adat Ah Khan to Marquis Wellesley, Earl of Momington,. 
Governor-General, dated 12th Shahan 1213 {19th January 1799 A. D.) (Eeceived 
12th February 1799). 

‘‘ After compliments. At this time Vazir Ali, at Benares, has committed a deed 
which even the most brutal person may not have perpetrated. That is, on 7 8hahan 
(14th Jan. 1799) he deceitfully approached, without previous warning, Mr. Cherry’s 
house with a large number of followers and out of his evil disposition killed him along 
with four other gentlemen as he sat in his house unarmed and unaware. The mur- 
derer then absconded towards the North-East. On receiving intelligence of this un- 
expected incident and horrible occurrence my heart was filled with intense grief 
and notwithstanding that there is no remedy for what befalls from Fate I imme- 
diately issued peremptory orders and ehuqqas to all the officers, zamiivdars, sawars, 
piadahs and battallions which are stationed throughout the country that they should 
search for and apprehend that brute, adding that whoever of the zamindars and 
soldiers bring the wretched fellow under arrest he will be given a reward of Es. 50,000 
from the sarkar and thereafter will always remain the object of favour and kindness. 

Urgent shuqqas have also been sent on the wings of Speed in ali directions and I have 
also decided to go myself to the North-East to expedite the arrest of that vile creature. 

I hope that with the help and favour of God that unfortunate wretch, the wanderer 
of the desert of adversity, will soon be captured and will suffer the consequences 
of his crime. This I have written for your information. I am hopeful that con- 
sidering me to be ever anxious to hear the news of your health and welfare you will 
always make me happy by despatching frequent accounts of your health. May 
God prolong the days of happiness and prosperity for you ”, 

(Original Persian letter received, 12th Feby. 1799, No. 25). 

A second letter followed at the end of the same year, and ran to the following 
effect : — 

From Nawab Sa’adat Ali Khan to Marquis Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, 
Governor-General. Eeceived 21st December, 1799. 

“ I have just now understood from a letter received by Colonel Scott from 
Colonel Collins that Eajah Pertaub Sing of Jaipur having secured the assassin,, 

Vazir Ali had delivered him upto Colonel Collins, and that officer was proceeding 
with him in safe custody to this quarter. Intimation of this pleasing intelligenoe 
afforded me the sincerest joy and satisfaction. This event must be attributed 
to the wisdom and prudence of the Company’s (Jovernment and to the fear enter- , 

tained of theii" power and influence and will doubtless serve as a warning and cause 1 

disappointment to the enemies of the two States. May the Just and Eighteous God 
ever in this manner abandon and punish enemies of our respective Governments and 
may all friends by hearing such glad tidings be made ever happy. j 

I hope from your Lordship’s kindness that deeming me desirous of receiving il 

the pleasing accounts of your Lordship’s health, you will continue to gratify me with 
letters until I may have the pleasure of a personal interview with your Lordship. 

(Original Persian letter received 21st December 1799, No. 435.) 




The Evacuation of the Island of Karrack, 1841-42. 

[By Dr. Bool Ohand, M.A., Ph.D. ] 

The records of the Government of India reveal a most interesting case of 
conflict between the Government of India under Lord Auckland and the 
British Foreign Office in the year 1841. The conflict of view related to the 
small island of Karrak in the Persian Gulf, which had been occupied by the 
Government of India by means of a small force of 387 sepoys under Col. Sheriff 
on the 19th of June, 1888, as a counterblast to the Persian invasion of Herat. ^ 

1. It must, at the very start, be made clear that the situation of Herat 
made it imperative, in the view of the Government of India, that that country 
should be independent or at least in friendly hands. The territory of Herat 
is the only route by \vhich a large and fully equipped army could advance 
towards India from the north-west; and the city of Herat was, therefore, 
truly considered ‘the gate of Afghanistan’. The Government of India could 
not look upon a Persian invasion of Herat with equanimity, as it was clear 
that the Shah was being encouraged in his schemes of conquest by the 
Kiissians. 

The Persian invasion of Herat began in November 1837. On the 22nd of 
that inonth, the seige was laid to the city, and continued for quite several 
months. After six months had already passed, Mr. McNeill, the British 
Ambassador to Persia, arrived on the 6th of April 1838 in camp and remonstrat- 
ed against the action of the Shah in attacking Herat, telling him that if he 
should still persist in his actions, Great Britain would consider herself at 
liberty to take measures to compel the ’withdrawal of the Persian army. The 
seige was, however, still continued, making it necessary for the British to- 
make some demonstration in order to check the enthusiasm of the Persians. 
This was done by the capture of the island of Karrak in June 1838. The 
demonstration had the desired result; the warlike Shah was terrified at the 
arrival of a few sepoys on an island thirty miles from the coast of Persia. 
Anyhow, the Persians made a desperate assault on the 24th of June, but 
failed to capture the fortress. Marshman compares the memorable defence of 
Herat against 40,000 Persian troops, aided by the skill of Eussian engineers, 
with the defence of Arcot by Clive.^ In the face of such failure, the 
Persian army began to retreat from before Herat on the 9th of September. 

Persian failure and retreat ought, it is arguable, to have set at rest the 
fears and agitation of the Government of India regarding the grand projects 
of Persia; but unfortunately it did not. Lord Auckland, always incapable of 
taking firm decisions and acting for the most part under the influence of 
those who surrounded him, and now unfortunately separated from the constitu- 
tional advice of his Council, for they were in Calcutta wffiile he himself was in 
Simla, took a different view, and after the retreat of the Persians sent Major 
Todd on a mission to negotiate a treaty of alliance with the ruler of Herat 
in order “to secure on our western frontier an ally who was interested in 
resisting aggression, in jt)lace of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a 

1 Although this matter is of comparative insignificance, yet it may be mentioned that the 
force was sent hy Lord Auckland in answer to the request in March 1838 of Mr. McNeilh 
who felt that the despatch of a British expeditionary force to the Persian Gulf was the 
sole means of compelling the Shah to listen to the British representation, 

® See J. C. ^Marshman ; History of India, 1867, Vol. II, p. 139. 
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X-. . ”1 ThP treaty was completed in August 1839, the Governor 

hostile power. --nihlv allowanee for the support of the state in order to 

General granting a monthly Herat But in spite of this treaty, the 

effect the f afd' Ster 4^ with Persia 

intrigues of Muhammad writing to the Persian Government that he 

continued lar expediency, but that his hopes xvere 

of Persian advancement on the part of Lord Auckland. 

2. The Government in England, however, ^ 

If w 
Pri '1.f1 S ;8S6*¥V/f.m r fo“Sei»f3li,e 

Sf if clwtte . .Wo. T„ Persia, me.tie.i.g th.t Dost 

S:Z J from Kobol ..d his brother, Kehiridil ““r f ^1 ISf 
in active correspondence with the Persian court. But by 1841, the tears Jt 
the British Government had definitely cooled down. On June 7, 1838, -hen 
Se Sah was continuing the seige of Herat in spite of McNeill s remonstrances 

the British Envoy had taken the serious Lord 

the Government of Persia suspended; now, on the 28th of June 1841, Liori 
PalmeStZ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, sent him back m order 
to resume his diplomatic functions at the court of Persia. In giving 

instructions as to his attitude to the Shah and his Ministers and the reply 
to be given to any solicitations for the good offices of Great Britain, ^ 
Palmerston said “Great Britain has now established m Afghaiustan a 
bSr and firmer barrier for her Indian possessions than she could ever have 
hoped to create in Persia; and now perhaps the best way 

in Persia will be to let the Persian Government understand that though Soill 

wishing well to Persia, we feel comparatively indifferent about 

with her and that it is now for Persia to court England and that England vill 

no longer court Persia”. 

Detailed instructions to Sir John McNeill had already been given on the 
5th of July .6 “You will, therefore, immediately after your audience with 
the Shah, invite the Persian Minister to proceed to the signature of this Treaty, 
and you will say that the British ratification thereof shall be prepared without 
delay; and that as soon as the Batification of the two Crowns ^all have 
been exchanged, you will be authorised to send directions to the officer ‘mm- 
manding the British detachments in Karrak to evacuate that island and to 
deliver it up to the person who may be appointed by the Persian Government 
to receive it; and you will add that to expedite the evacuation of the island 
vou are instructed to let the Governor-General of India know when the •,^m- 
mercial Treaty shall have been signed, so that arrangements may be made for 
immediately evacuating the island as soon as the officer comrnanding 
shall receive from you further information that the Treaty has ratmcd. 

But if the Shah should be willing to ratify the Treaty at once without waiting 

1 JRef. Lord Auckland’s minute, dated 1st October 1838, 

® See Markbam : History of Persia, 1874, p. 481. 

s Quoted by Sir Auckland CoWin : Life of John Russell Colvin, pp. 86—88. 

* See Bespateb from the Court of Directors, 753 of 1841. 

5 In his despatch, dated 10th August 1841. See Secret Despatches from Court, No. 775 
of 184i. 

® See Despatches from Court^ No. 765 of 1841. 
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:for the Queen’s ratification, and if the Shah would give you his ratification to 
'be sent to England with the Treaty itself, in that case you should send word 
'to that effect to the Officer Commanding at Karrak, in order that he m<ay cause 
“the British troops to evacuate the island without further delay. But you will 
estate to the Shah and his Ministers that His Majesty's Government expect 
and demand that the inhabitants of Karrak shall not, after the restortaion of 
'that island to the authorities of the Shah, be exposed to any persecution or 
molestation whatever in consequence of their temporary connection with the 
British Government, and you will require a written and personal engagement 
to tins effect, before you send any eommiinication to the Officer in command 
■of Karrak for the evacuation of that island......'’ A copy of these instructions 

was sent to the Bt. Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, President of the Board of 
'Control, with the request that it may be transmitted to the Governor-General 
of India and “that His Excellency’s attention may be specially called to 
those parts of this W'hich relates to the period of evacuation of the island of 
Tvarrak."! 


On his arrival in Teheran, Sir John McNeill immediately ^addressed hin self 
'to the main task of concluding the Commercial Treaty and /was able to report 
on the 30th of October 1841 that *'the Treaty of Commerce between Great 
Britain and Persia had been signed on the 28th instant and had received the 
ratification of the Shah on the same day”, but that *‘this Treaty will probably 
not come into operation until the Queen’s ratification shall have been received 
here.”^ 


In accordance with the instructions of the Foreign Secretary that “if the 
Shah should be willing to ratify the Treaty at once without waiting for the 
'Queen’s ratification and if the Shah should give the ratification to be sent 
to England along with the Treaty itself, in that case you should send word 
'to the effect to thp, Officer Commanding at Ivarrak in order that he may cause 
tlie Bi'itish troops to evacuate the island without further delay”, Sir John 
McNeill had during the negotiations given the Persian Minister to understand 
'that on the conclusion of a Commercial Treaty between the Governments the 
British troops should evacuate the island of Karrak. And now that the 
Commercial Treaty had been signed and had received the Shah’s ratification 
^to be sent home along with the Treaty, he thought it necessary — ^in view of 
the fulfilment of all preeedental conditions — to address the Besident in the 
Persian Gulf and the Officer Commanding the detachment in Karrak direct- 
ing the evacuation of the island by the British troops with as little delay as 
may be found practicable, informing the Officer Commanding that “if 
arrangements for the transport of troops should not already have been made, 
he should communicate with the Besident in the Persian Gulf as to the means 
of giving the necessary intimation as speedily as possible to the Bombay 
Government, by whom the amount of tonnage required would be doubtless 
immediately furnished, as that Government had certainly for some time been 
in possession of instructions on this subject”.^ At the same time, he WTote 
to the Secretary to Government of India, enclosing “copies of letters wffiich 
had passed between His Persian Majesty’s Ministers and myself respecting 
the inhabitants of the island of Karrak, from which you will perceive that the 


1 JUd. 

2 See Secret Consultations, 20th December 1841. 

® Bee Sir John McNeill’s letter, dated 28th October 1841, in Secret Proceedings, 20th 
’December 1841. 
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Shah promises not to molest them in consequence of their intercourse with us^ 
and will give orders to that effect to the Go,vernor of Ears in a farman . 

3. The Governor-General of India, however, in his frame of mind, could 
not have considered the terms of the instructions to Sir sTohn McNeill satis- 
factory. On receipt from the Secret Committee of the copy of instructions^ 
issued" to Sir John McNeill by Lord Palmerston under date 3rd July, the 
Governor-General himself wrote to Sir J. McNeill, in direct antagonism to 
the instructions of the Poreign Secretary that “His Lordship in Council is not 
disposed to rest satisfied without a complete and formal renunciation by 
Persia of her pretensions on Afghanistan, and if you should find on your ■ 
observation of the feelings of the Persian Government that it is not to be 
trusted in regard to the abandonment of its intrigues with that country and in 
the general tenor of its conduct towards Great Britain, His Lordship in 
Council will be quite prepared to take on himself tlie responsibility of advising 
that you withhold the order for the evacuation of Karrak until perfectly 
satisfactory assurances shall be obtained from the Shah in these respects 
At the same time Capt. Hennell, Besident in Persian Gulf, was instructed to 
ask the Officer Commanding at Karrak not to withdraw any part of the force 
from that island until the arrival of further instructions from the Government 
of India. By the mail of 1st September, however, copies of these despatches 
were forwarded to the Secret Committee asking for definitive orders of the- 
Home Authorities on the course to be i^ursued with regard to Karrak. 

The Government of India's letter despatched on the 16th of August was- 
receiyed by Sir John McNeill on the 9th of November 184.1; and he sent a 
reply that very day protesting against the Governor- General's instructions to 
Oapt. Hennell against withdrawal from Karrak. He had already concluded 
the agreement with the Persian Government; and therefore he proceeded to 
gayS — "'Had I received these instructions from the Et. Hon. the Governor- 
General before I had o])ened or even before I had terminated the negotiations 
With this Government for the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty, it might 
have been in my power to postpone or to protract these negotiations until I 
should have received further information from His Lordship; but even this 
would have been in direct contravention of my instructions, both written 
and verbal. But my despatches of the 1st instant will inform His .Lordship 
that the Commercial Treaty has been signed and ratified, that the Persian 
Government has granted the indemnity to the people of Karrak, which I was 
instructed to demand, that the Shah has thus fulfilled all the conditions upon 
which Her Majesty’s Government had engaged to evacuate the island of' 
Karrak; that in accordance with the arrangement agreed upon between the 
two Governments in the correspondence of Lord Palmerston and Hajee Mirza 
'Aghasee, and in obedience to my instructions, I had addressed a letter to the 
Officer Commanding the British detachments at Karrak directing him to 
evacuate that island and had officially intimated to the Persian Ministers my 
intention to give these directions T cannot doubt that under these cir- 

cumstances the Bight Hon. the Governor- General will be of opinion that the^ 
British Government is bound in good faith to fulfil engagements thus formally 
concluded with the Persian Government and of which the Shah has .already 

^ Sfifi Sir John McNeill's letter, dated 30th October 1841, in Secret Proceedings-“20th 
Becember 1841. 

2 See Letter dated Port Walliam, 16th August 1841, in Secret Consultat.ions“~20th December 
ber 1841. 

* See. Letter dated Tehran, 9th November 1841, in Secret Consultationc — ^20th December* 
1841. . ■ , , 


;performed his part. I am the more fully impressed with tlhs convictioa 
: because previous to my departure from England the intrigues of Persia with 
Herat were well known and it was even doubted whether the Shah might 
not have been enabled to introduce a garrison into Herat or might not be 
induced to aid Yar Mahomed Khan with money and troops. Contemplating 
the possibility of such a state of things I thought it my duty to put the case 
to Lord Palmerston and to enquire whether in the event of 3ny finding on my 
-arrival that the Shah was engaged in such proceedings it was the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government that I should conclude the Commercial Treaty and 
cause the evacuation of Karrak, or that I should postpone the negotiations for 
effecting these objects; His Lordship was of opinion that even if the ease I 
had supposed should have occurred, it would be better to fulfil in perfect good 
■faith the engagement entered into between the Governments, to conclude the 
'Commercial Treaty and to cause the evacuation of the island of Karrak, leav- 
ing the question respecting Afghanistan to be dealt with separately. My 
course, therefore, was perfectly clear and free from every doubt and that 
course I have pursued in strict conformity with my instructions and with 
the wishes of Pier Majesty’s Government”. 

4. The conflict of instructions thus occasioned by the confiict of views of the 
British P'oreign Secretary and the Governor- General of India in Council, 
naturally delayed the evacuation of Karrak. The confiict was ultimately 
resolved by the action of the Home Authorities, i.e, the Secret Committee, 
which had already been written to by the Government of India for ‘definitive 
orders’. 

it seems that the Court itself inclined to the view of the Governor- 
^Generai in Council, although the influences at home ultimately pressed them 
in the other direction. When on the 4th of September 1841 there was a change 
of administration in England, they felt that there might be a chance for the 
prevalence of their view and they wrote to the Governor- General “that no 
atep should be taken with respect to Plerat, which would have the eflect of 
'Compelling the prosecution of a specific line of policy in the countries beyond 
'the Indus, until the new Ministers shall have had the time to take the 
•subject into their deliberate consideration and to coinmunicate to us their 
opinions thereon”.^ But their ho])es proved in vain; for when on the 
receipt on 25th October of the Government of India’s letter of 16th August, 
'the President of the Board of Control referred the question of Karrak to the 
new Foreign Secretary, Lord Aberdeen, he received the re])ly that “the 
Governor- General will doubtless have received, since tbe date of this despatch, 
■a copy of‘ Viscount Palmerston’s letter to tKe President of the Board of 

Control, dated 23rd August and His Excellency will have thereby been 

apprized of the strong objection felt by the Queen’s Government to taking 
•any measures with respect to Karrak, which should bear the appearance of a ^ 
‘desire to evade the performance of the engagements entered into with the 
Persian Government for the surrender of that island. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
^•ernment continue to be of opinion that when Persia has fulfilled her engage- 
ments respecting the Commercial Treaty, Great Britain will be bound to 
cause the island of Karrak to be evacuated by the British forces 

So, what proved decisive was the letter of Lord Palmerston to the Presi- 
'dent of the Board of Control of 23rd August 1841.^ It said that “if the 


? ffee Despatches from Court, No. 785 of 1841, 

* See Lord Aberdeen’s letter in Despatches from Court, No. 801 of 1841. 

* See Lord Palmerston’s letter in Despatches from Court, No. 775 1841. 
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concludes the treaty of commerce %vith this country. 

the British Government is positively bound to. 

h. But the withdrawal of _ these troops- 
al of the Company’s Besident or the- 

who may have established themselves in 

would be quite nossible and perhaps expedient to have a 
the island for the purpose of affording proteo- 


Persian Government 
which it has engaged to sish^ 
withdraw the British troops froni IvarraK. 
would not render necessary the remova 
retireineiru of any British merchants 
the Island, and it \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

small ship ot war often vis- ting 
tion to British interests......../' 

On receiving the /definitive orders 
General at last agreed to the evacuation 
McNeill on the 18th December that 
bound by your engagements teethe 
ivarrak to the officers of 11^ 
immediate evacuation, unless that measure^ 
manded by you or by the authorities in . 
by express through the < . 
guidance of our resident in the Persian Gulf 
to Government of Bombay, through w. 

Besident in the Persian Gulf, bespoke 
experienced by the Govei’iior-General 
** Although His Lordship in Council could have 

the ‘commercial treaty 1 — _ 

by the disavowal on the part of Persia of further d: 
on the side of Herat and Afghanistan, still 
remains only the obligation of fulfillini 


of the Home Authorities, the Governor- 
' Lu of Karrak and wrote to Sir slohn 
“the Government of India holds itself 

_ __ Court of Tehimi for/ the surrender of 

of the Persian Government and that orders for its* 
i should in the .meantime be counter- 

England, will be this day forwarded 

Qovernment of Bombay for the information and 

The letter to the Secretary 

Lorn instructions were conveyed to the 
‘ the sense of niGrtification that was 
in having to follow that course.--^ 
wished that the conclusion of 
between Great Britain and .Persia had been preceded 

langers of encroachment 
as the Treaty had been signed there 
.g in good faith the terms of it whereby 
the evacuation of Karrak is stipulated'/ 

The evacuation of Karrak was at last effected in March 1842. 

5. To a historian of India's constitutional development this complicated 
episode bears very high importance. It marks a significant step in the gradual 
extension of the Imperial Government's authority and influence upon the 
political activity of the Governor-General of India and his Council at Calcutta, 
after 1833. 

It is said that Mr. Pitt had, by his Act of 1784, left to the Company, the- 
semblance of power, while he had imperceptibly taken away the reality. The 
Court of Directors still remained 'the grandest corporation in the grandest city 
of the world/ but there had been created behind it a machinery, a Govern- 
ment department, which controlled all its movements. This machinery, com- 
prising a Board of Control (constituted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
Secretary of State and four Privy Councillors holding office at the royal 
pleasure and appointed by the King), had been given control over all matters 
civil or military Government of the British territorial possessions in the East 
Indies. But the possibility of the Board encroaching upon the commercial 
business of the Company had been securely protected against; and since it is* 
possible technically to argue — as, indeed, the argument was made in a slightly 
different context in 1830 with regard to the navigation of the river Indus — that 
even manifestly political activity might have a basic commercial motive, 
this provision had protected a large part of the political activity of the Com- 
pany from the interference of the Board and the decisive influence of the- 
British Cabinet. The Company being a commercial as well as governmental 
corporation, no President of the Board of Control could have reasonably 


political corporation like the British Cabinet. That the Company did retain a 
fair measure of independence in the management of its external political 
aftairs may be established by instancing the despatch in 1810 of Sir John 
Malcolm as the envoy to the Bersian Emperor by Lord Minto, Governor- 
General of India, even although Sir Harford Jones was already attached to 
the Persian Court as representative of George III, King of England. 

But the Charter Act of 183B made a fundamental change in the position 
of the Company. Now the territorial possessions of the Company were 
declared to be Jn trust for His Majesty, his heirs and successors, for the 
service of the Government of India'. Now the Company as a commercial 
corporation was definitely brought to an end; its exclusive right of trading with 
China and in tea, retained in 181B, was terminated, the commercial business 
of the Gompany was closed and all property that was not retained for the 
purposes of the government of the territories was sold off under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Control. The result was the emergence of East India 
Company, a purely political and governinental corporation, in the place of the 
old ‘United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies'. 

This change set into motion a process for the development of the power of 
British Cabinet over the Government of India, in name as well as in fact. 
The process — ^gradual like all British institutions in their evolution — was 
intrinsically imperceptible, although it might occasion ally have caused some 
conliicis — like the one that is the theme of this paper — between the power 
that was losing (the Government of India) and the power that was establish- 
ing its ascezidancy (the British Government). The completion of this develop- 
ment had, it is noteworthy, already been achieved before the formal assump- 
tion of government by the Crown. On the 1st of November 1856, the 
Governor- General had declared the war against Persia in the name of the 
Indian Government; on the 4th of March 1857, however, the peace was 
concluded, not between the Shah of Persia and the Governor-General of India, 
as might have been expected, but at Paris, between the Ambassador of the 
Queen of England and Ferouk Khan, Envoy Extraordinary of the Court of 
Teheran. 






[By H. K. Sherwani, M.A. (Gxon.)> F. R.Hist.S., Bar.-at-Law] 

The Riyadul-Insha^ is the collection of the letters of the Bahmani wazir^ 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawah written either in his own name or in the name of his master 
the Bahmani Sultan. The collection has not seen the light of print, still it cannot 
be said to be scarce and its manuscripts are interspersed in European and Indian 
libraries. The particular manuscript to which references will be made is from the 
Habibganj library kindly lent to me by the owner Nawwab Sadr Yar Jang Bahadur 
and is numbered 50/136^. It originally belonged to the late Nawwab Muhsinul- 
Mulk BahMur, once the Financial and Revenue Secretary of Hyderabad and later 
Honorary Secretary of the M.A.-O. College 'svhich has now developed into the 
Aligarh Muslim University. It is the best copy of the collection that I have seen 
and is written in a very good hand. Unfortunately the last five or six pages of 
the original, probably containing the colophon, are missing and a transcript has been 
added with the result that it is impossible to discover when the particular copy was 
prepared. 

It is strange that no one has yet utilised the work as a source book of history 
though there is a mass of historical material contained in it. Of the two small 
brochures so far published on the Khwaja’s life® only the late Mr. ’Aziz Mirza has 
given any account of the Riyad, but even he has dealt with it only as a work 
illustrating the ornate style of Persian prose in fashion in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

There are altogether 145 letters in the collection out of which 84 have a direct 
bearing on the historical atmosphere in which they w^ere written, while the letters 
to foreign potentates and ministers of foreign states are also of great historical 
significance. The material contained in the collections throws light on the Khwaja’s 
private life, Bahmani diplomatic relations, military campaigns, factional polities 
and party animosities of the period. They are couched in highly ornate style, 
full of similes and metaphors, interspersed with lines from poems, qasidas and 
ghazals, as well as extracts from the Qur’an, the Hadith and numerous Arabic and 
Persian writers. They go to show the great command of the author, himself a 
MUeraieur of some eminence, on the current literature and literary method of the 
period, and it is no wonder that the book has so long been regarded more as a 
literary masterpiece than a historical source book. 

Of the 145 letters, 14 are addressed to the ministers of the Deccan from the 
battlefields, 13 to ministers of foreign countries, 11 to Kings of Indian States 
f (namely, Gujrat, Jaunpur and Malwa) and 32 to rulers of foreign states (namely 
'Turkey, TrSq, Egypt and Gilan). Apart from those which have a bearing on the 
■ politics of the Deccan, there are 38 letters to the Khwaja’s own relatives and 34 to 
men renowned in the world of learning and piety such as Maulana Jami, Khwaja 

^ Haxnruer, Wiener Jahrbuecher, 62, Anz. Blat., 17 ; Fluegel, Arab. Per. -and Turk. Handschr- 
‘ der K.K. Bibl. zu Wien. I. 261, N. 282, 283, 284 ; St. Petersburg Library Catalogue, I, 416 ; 
Blochet, Cat. des Manuscript^} persanes, p. 300 ; Asafiyah Library, Hyderabad Deccan, Insha; 
148 ; Daftar-i-Diwani, Hyderabad Deccan, 2^0, 8 ; Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, Or. 1730, Or, 1904. 

^ The excellent copy in the Habibganj library Is wrongly named Riyad’l-Adab on the binding* 
Unfortunately the leaves are wrongly numbered after 62 which is followed by a repetition of 
IsTo. 53 so there is a continuous mistake of 10 right up to the end. Ferishta calls the work 
Raudatu’l-insha. 

® Aziz Mirza, Slratu’l-Mahmud, Badayiln, 1927 ; Zahlru’d-din, Mahmud Gawan, Hyderabad 
. Deccan, 1027. 
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399. The copy No. 689 was written in 911/1506, i.e., within 20 years of the 


^Blochet, 
giiwaja’s deatl 


’Ubaiclul-lah el-Ahrar, ’Ali el-Yezdi, Matilana Kamaln’d-din Enmi and others^^ 
in some of which long and detailed descriptions of the oecnrrences in the Deccan 
are given. 

Of these, 33 letters have reference to the Khwaja’s private life; thus one 
(No. 21) refers to his arrival in India in the reign of ‘Aland'-din Ahmad II, three- 
(Nos. 21, 49, 143) have reference to his political training in Hnmayun's court, 
and three allude to the short reign of Nizamu’d-din Ajbmad III. But the great mass 
of letters belongs to the time of Muhammad Shah Lash kari, and it would be** 
convenient to deal with these seriatim in connection with the occurrences which, 
they relate : 

The Malwa campaign : 

Policy of encirclement : 

AUiancewith Gujrat — ^Preliminaries— Nos. 116 — 138. 

Reference to a letter to the King of Jaunpur — ^No. 24. 

Signature and ratification of the Gujrat alliance — ^No. 50. 

Alliance with Jaunpur— No. 64. 

The King of Gujrat is requested for a diversion against Malwa — ^Nos. 12, 84.. 

Mahmud Gawan goes to Pathabad on the Khandesh border — ^No. 16. 

Threat to Malwa of a prolongation of the war and the beginning of negotia- 
tions — ^Nos. 19, 74, 75, 83, 93. 

Letter to the King of Malwa— Peace— No. 85. 

The campaign in the Konkan and the Malabar coast : (all the letters in this 
eonnection are from the actual theatre of war) : 

The itinery adopted with dates — ^Nos. 8, 9, 12, 13, 33, 37, 38, 39, 41,. 

44, 47, 48, '51, 53, 58, 72, 86, 88, 89, 96. 

Intrigues at the court against the Khwaja’s reputation — ^Ncs. 47, 49,65* 

68 , 88 . 

Lack of financial help and man-power — ^No. 89. 

Death of the Queen Dowager — ^No. 7. 

Although some of these letters are directly historical in character in that they 
were written in order to describe the actual happenings or else form part of the* 
diplomatic correspondence of the Deccan, still some others are long private epistles^ 
written to friends or relative, and historical points can only be gleaned from them 
only after a study of their contents. Even those letters which are of a diplomatic 
character and relate to foreign relations of the Bhamnai State, such as the ones to 
the King of Gujrat and the Malwese ministers and envoys, are epistles with what 
seem to us immoderately long commencements and forms of address sometimes ^ 
going on to a number of pages, a feature which would be regarded as very cumber- 
some nowadays but which was commonly current before the all too short manner- 
of writing crept in. 

As has been mentioned above, the otherwise excellent copy of the Riyad,. 
which I have utilised does not contain the colophon, but most of the other copies- 
in the public libraries of the world have the year of the transcription clearly appended,.. 
and some of these, like the one in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, were written 
within a few years of the Khwaja’s death.^ This leads to the question of the 
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authenticity of the letters in question. The first thing to say about the matter is- 
that their authenticity has never been questioned either by European or Oriental 
authors. Then apart from the internal evidence which is amply forthccming,. 
there is positive external evidence of their authenticity. Among the four letters 
in the collection addressed to Muhammad 11 the Conqueror of Constantinople there 
is one, No. 142, the main theme of which is the praise of the Conqueror for his 
eminent deeds of valour. Now this letter with certain mmor variations,^ is found 
verbatim in ' the copies of letters of Muhammad II and Bayezid II to the Shahs of 
Persia and other princes and eminent men with their answers from A.H. 848 to 913 
a manuscript which is preserved in the British Museum^. The letter in question 
is on folos. 45 to 47 with the reply from the Sultan-Conqueror on folos. 47 to 49.. 
In the preface to this Ms. there is a note in Turkish to the effect that the' 
or Purse-Bearer Muhammad ei-Qudsi found the book on sale and induced 
the Eeisul-Kuttab or Head of the Secretariat to purchase it and keep it in the 
Imperial Archives. This note is dated 1165/1752. 

Eieii, the learned compiler of the catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, says that these letters ‘'reaUy form a portion of the cast catalogue, , 
of Imperial letters, the Munsha’atu's-Salatin, compiled by Nishanji Ahmad 
Earfdun.”^ The Munsha’atu’s-Salatin was separately published at Constantinople 
in tw^o volumes aggregating 1226 closely printed pages, in 1264-1265/1857-1858,. 
and the letter in question is found on page 258 of the first volume. Although with- 
out doubt the main body of the letter in the Jkfe. and the printed compendium is 
identical it is evident that the letter in the Munsha’at has not been copied from the 
collection picked up by Muhammad el- Qudsx at an auction hall in 1165/1752, but,, 
as is categorically stated at the end of the second volume, the material was copied, 
from the complete manuscript in possession of a certain Muhammad Labxb. Even 
the minor differences between the two go to prove that the two works have distinct 
sources. As an instance might be mentioned that while the Turkish heading of the 
letter in the B. M. manuscipt reads : “This letter was sent to Sultan Muhammad 
GhazT by the writer Khwaja-i Jahan on behalf of the Indian Kong Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani the corresponding letter in the Munsha'at is headed: “This 
letter was sent to the sill of His Imperial Majesty Lord of Victories and Battles^, 
Sultan Muhammad Shah Ghazi whose abode is in paradise, by Khwaja-i Jahan 
on behalf of Bahman Shah.’^s Although the contents of the letters in the collection 
are almost identical it is clear that if one had only been a copy of the other the 
headings and the w'ordings would have been exactly the same. Thus both the* 
external and internal evidence leads us to say that the two collections are distinct.. 

We thus know that the letter No. 142 in the RiyaduT-Insha a work then en- 
tirely unknown in Turkey is identical to a large extent with the corresponding letters 
in two distinct collections, viz,, the letter on folo. 45 of the B. M. Manuscript col- 
lection and that on page 258 of the Munsha’at, Vol. I, so that the conclusion is 
irrefutable that the letter is genuine and the collection in wEich it is found consists 
of letters from the Khwaja himself. And this conclusion is also irresistable because- 
every one of these 145 letters is written with the feelings of the man who wus the 

1 Thus the commencement of the letters is slightly different and there are a few verbal 
differences. 

*B. M. Or., 61. 

* Rieu, 394 a. 

iMib ^UoLm 

^ Munsha’at, 11, 258 ; reply, 260. ^ : ^ 
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^«in actor or Victim of the facts contained in it, fnll of allhis enthusiasm, _ Ms ^s- 
SXent S certain arrangements, and with aU the details so 

rlfitails are reneated to different persons, and the toppgi 



T in fiipm is correct all this proves tnat cnese leiteis ai.c ^ “ 

^ Si tfeSstierS the fieldS of poHtical and military action. They are 

valuable to the^historian not only in giving the inner psycholo^ ‘f ^l^s^ourT^ 
WHS the mainstav of the Bahmani Kingdom during a large pait of his so]oum m 
■this land but also in giving the actual dates and months of the occurrences which, 
tbe^fotSort^ thl yeals which we might know from other sources, can give a 
very accurate account of the succession of events in that remote era. 
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List of headings of letters in the BiyaduH-Insha 

(According to the copy in the library of mwwab Sadr Yar Jang Bahadur at Habibganj;.. 
District Aligarh.) 


Serial 


Addressee 


1 . 

2 , 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 

9 , 

10. 
11 . 
12 . 
18 . 
14 . 
16 . 
16 . 

17 . 

18 , 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 
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26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 
35 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 

41 . 


Introduction 

Shaikh Sadru’d-din Bawasi . 
Maulana Abdu’r-Rahman Jami 
Khwaja ’TJbaidu’l-lah el-Ahrar 
Sultan Abu Sa’id Gurgan 
Sultan Muhammad II of Turkey 
Sultan A’lau’d-din of Gilan . 


On© of the ministers 
His brother at Gilan 


Sharafu’d-din Ali el-Yezdi 
On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
Sultan Muhammad of Gilan . 

His brother. 


"Amidun-Mulk . . . 

From his brother 
On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
Shaikh Dawud of Malwa 
’Amidu’l-Mulk . 

To the Sultan of Gilan 
His brother. . 

On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
One of the Ministers 
His son Alaf Khan 


Maulana Shamsu’d-din Muhammad Lari 
Abdu’l-Malik .... 
Maulana Abu Sa’id 
Syed Mahdi Tabirizi . 

A minister of Muhammad II of Turkery 
Khwaja ’Ubaidu’l-Iah el-Ahrar 
A minister .... 


His son ’Ali, Maliku’l-Tujjar 

>> s» ir 

Maulana A‘bdu’r-Rahman Jamx 
The Sultan of Gilan 
Maulana ‘ Abdu’r-Rahman Jami 
A friend at Khurasan , 
Maulana Kamalu’d-din Bumi 


to Mahmiid 


to Mahmud 


to Mahmud 


Shah 


Shah 


Shah 


of Giijrat 


of Gujrat 


of Gujrat 
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11 
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166 
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20 
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456 
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576 
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676 
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706 
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726 
74 
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816 
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90 
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42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 
■48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 
.58. 
.59. 

60. 

^61. 

•62. 

^63. 


Addressee. 

A friend at Khui'asan . . • • * 

Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah al-Ahr^ . • • 

“Oae of the most learned o£ the time . 

One of the ministers . • • • 

His son Alaf Shan 

One of the Beooan ministers . • 

One of the relatives - 
Sadr Jahan 

The Envoy from Gujarat 
One of his relatives 
One of the Sydes 

Sultan* Alaud-din of Gilan 

Balghar Shah 

Sultan Muhammad II of Turkey . 

Jahan Shah Lari • • • 

Maulana'Abdu’r-RahmanJami . 

•Amidu’l-Mulk . • • 

“One of the most learned of the time 
Hadrat Muru'd-din ’AbduT-lah . 

Sultan Muhammad of Gilan . 

Sultan ‘Alau’d-din of Gilan . ^ • - 

S. Orilf ^Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Mahmud Shah of Gujrat 
S'. oXhaUomSi^m’^ad Ste^li Bahmani to Mahmud Shah of Gujrat 

.67. His nephew ‘Amidu‘’l-Mulk . . 

r68. Nizamu'l-Mulk . • • ' 

‘ One of the most learned” . 

Qadi' Sharafu’d-din Sadr Jal»n 
His son Alaf Khan 

Islam Khan . • ‘ 

His nephew ’Amidu’l-Mulk . 

Shaikh Hawud of Mandu . 

One of the Malwese ministers 
One of his friends 
His son Alsbf KhSiU 


'69. 

•70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
'75. 
'76. 


d Shah of Gujrat 


ni to Mahmud Shah of Gujrat 

84. On behalf ot Bahmani to Mahmud KMlji of Malwa 

85 1 On behalf of M-unammaa * 

.anu’d-din Ibrahim 
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92.. 

93 

: 94 , „ , 

945 

95 

96 

.,'97 : 

975 

99 

1005 

,,':;101"' 

1015 

1045 

106 

108 

1095 

111 

112 

113 

1135 

117 

1205 

123 

124 
1245 

125 


130 

1305 

1315 

132 

1325 

134 
1345 

135 

136 
1365 

137 

140 

141 
1415 
1435 



On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Mahmud Shah of Gujrat 
One of the ministers 


One of his sons , 

One of his friends 
Sultan Abu Sa’id 
One of his relatives • 
One of the brothers , 
One of tlie ministers . 
One of the Sultans 
One of the royal ladies 
One of the royal princes 


One of the learned persons 
One of the Sultans 


The Sultan of Egypt . 
Sultan Husain of Traq 
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^Serial. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

'93. 

*94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 
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107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127, 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 


Addressee. 


To a certain minister . 

Qadi Sadr Tahan . . 

To a King . . ♦ 

His son ’All Maliku’t-Tujjar 


A certain minister of Oilan . 
Klhwaja Shamsu’d-din, Sahibi Biwan 


Shaikh Mahmud of Mandu . 

One of the King’s daughters 
One of the ministers 
Sultan ‘Aland’ -dibn of Gilan 
One of the pious men 
Shaikh Bayazid ehKhalkhali 
Sultan Muhammad of Gilan 
One of the most learned of the S; 
One of the ministers 
One of the Syeds * . 

One of the ministers . 

Sultan ’All of Gilan . 

One of the Nobles 
’Amidu’l-Mulk 
One of the Kings 
Sultan Husain . 

' Sultan ‘ Alau^d-din of Gilan 
One of his relatives . 


yeds 


I?' olio. 

1436 

146 


148 

151 

1526 

153 

1546 

1546 

155 

1556 

157 

158 
1586 
1616 
163 
1646 
1666 
1676 

169 

170 

171 
1726 
1746 
175 
1766 
1776 
1786 
1796 
1826 
1826 
186 
1906 
190 
1006 

192 
1926 

193 

194 
1966 
1976 
1986 
200 
2006 
2036 
2056 
2066 
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Addressee. 


One of the Sultans . ^ . - • > • * 

One of the Kings . . . . . • • • ' ■ 

One of the Kings . ... . . • ’ 

His nephew . . . . . • • • • * 

On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Mahmud Shah of Gnjrat 
Maulana Isma‘il. . - , • • * • • • 

One of the learned men . . . • • 

On behalf of Muhammad Shah Bahmani to Sultan Muhammad II of 
Turkey . • • • * * * 

Sultaan Muhammad IT of Turkey . - • • v > 

One of his relatives . . . . ► . . . • 




HISTOEY II THE MAPS AND GOVERNMENT RECORDS RELATING TO THE 

ISLAND OP SERINGAPATAM. 

[By Dr. K. N. Venkatasublba Sastri, M. A., Ph. D. (London), F. E. Hist. S.] 

Introduction. 

The writer of this paper discovered a map of Seiingapatam dated 1775, in 
1938 at Bombay after the closing of the Indian Histoiical Records Commission 
Session at Poona. This map differed entirely from all other maps of the island 
known so far and attracted the attention of the Mysore Palace and Government 
when it was known to them. Photographic copies were immediately made and 
distributed among the Palace, the Government, and the Mysore Um.vei\sity libraries. 
This map is, as things are, the earliest of all the available ones and belongs to a 
time when Tipu was yet his father’s son. 

There is also another map in the author’s possession, which is rather rare. It 
belongs to 1885 and was reproduced in 1897. It is also very reliable. 

A number of maps of Seringapatam have been published latel}^ that of 1937 
published in outline by the Government of Mysore being the latest. It may be 
stated at once that all of these differ little materially from one another and belong to 
a type. 

It is proposed to compare the three maps of 1775, 1885 and 1937 and draw a 
few conclusions. 

Secondly, the island of Seringapatam has always been financially a losing 
‘ concern. Although there is no current interest in the subject, it is yet I’eievant 
to show with the aid of detailed figures that the huge loss to the Government of 
Mysore on account of this land was cheerfully borne. Correspondence on the 
affairs of Seringapatam have been published and are open to students of history. 
But actual figures of annual losses for several years before 1861 are not available. 

It is proposed also to give out these figures. 

The author hopes finally to interpret aU these separate and different conclusions 
and draw a few general propositions in the manner of throwing some new light on 
the history of the island of Seringapatam. 

History in the maps. 

The map of 1775 shows a number of pagodas, Brahman tanks, forts, bridges 
and palaces. The fortification of the town appears to be perfect under the manage- 
ment of Tipu Saib who lives in his own south-facing house in front of the parade 
ground. The French have not yet arrived. Hyder is a Nabob with a house on the 
spot Imown now as Tipu’s Palace and with a garden of his own on the site where 
Dariya Dowlat stands. There are nearly six magazines, each situated near the 
battery which it means to serve. The sally ports are clearly marked, one exclusively 
used by the Brahmans, 

The map of 1885 contains the Great Mosque on the site of an ancient pagoda, 
a Dungeon in place of the Little Tank of the Brahmans, but nothing either of the 
Delhi (or Agrahara) bridge or the old Periapatna bridge, nothing also of the old 
palace and the garden of the Hindu Kings or the house of the Mussalman usurpers, 
nor any sign of Nanjaraj’s house and temple. The Elephant Gate, Dariya Daulat 
and Gumbuz, a miserable patch of a town known as Ganjam with the Catholic 
Church of the Abbe Dubois, heaps of monuments for the dead, and a Breach at the 
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north-western angle of the fort are the features of this map. In addition to these, 
there are references to the De Havilland’s Arch, Wellesley Bridge, Scott’s Bungalow 
and other tit-bits. There is a town called French Rocks in the neighbourhood. 

The map of 1937 adds a Memorial Hall, a Coronation Building, a Bathing 
Chat, a Travellers’ Bungalow, and a Railway station.^^ ^ 

Putting all these facts together, the following four conclusions become inevit- 
able : — 

(1) In spite of all that has happened, Seringapatam continues to be a centre 

of Vaishnavite Brahmanism. 

(2) The Hindu sovereigns of Mysore were illustrious in their adherence to the 

ideal of dharma. 

(3) Hyder was fond of gardening which his son developed. 

(4) Tipu Sultan must have been a very impulsive person. 

Perhaps every one of these statements requires argument : — 

(1) It is worthy of notice that the place is still called Sri-Ranga-pattana . 

The temple of Ranganatha is prominent. The religious head of 
Melkote still governs the pandits of the place. The ancient Rajas 
of M 3 ^sore professed Vaishnavism from the time of their arrival at 
Seringapatam and are still alBliated to it. Islam and Christianity 
have no roots here and the Great Mosque itself was built on the 
foundation of a Hanuman temple in the crowded or populous side of 
the town. 

(2) Even a casual visitor to the island will note the numerous public works 

of and the utter absence of pomp and glamour in the ancient and 
modern Rajas of Mysore. Water was supphed to the island by a 
channel known as the Bangara Doddi canal. For heavy traffic 
there were three bridges across the Kaveri, the one in the north known 
as Agrahara bridge and the others in the south by the name of 
Old and New Periapatna bridges. The Brahmans had their own 
gates and tanks. Private worshipping was allowed. In the temple 
of Narasimha, the King who built it stands as a humble servant 
before the god. In the nineteenth century a special reservoir, a 
new set of kalasas or pinnacles, and a renovated tower were given 
by the Rajas to Ranganatha temple, seeing that the Narasimha- 
swami temple had fallen on evil days. More recently a new bathing 
ghat, a rest-house and numerous amenities were provided for the 
pilgrims. It may be relevant to add that the Rajas of Mysore have 
left marks of affection towards the British in the Scott’s Bungalow 
(built by and for the Maharaja but occupied and left vacant in memory 
of one CoL Scott), the Wellesley Bridge and the Coronation Hall. 

(3) Thirdly, Hyder’s problem of the island was the proper utilisation of the 

vacant ground to the extent of several square miles beyond the Banga- 
lore Gate. He created a garden almost in front of this and a civil 
station known as Ganjam at a distance of a furlong further on. The 
remainder of the island was filled by his son with a Lal-Bagh and 
a Mausoleum. The land along the southern branch of the Kaveri 
was considered, as in Benares, not auspicious enough for good acts 
‘ and it was therefore converted from Paschimavahini to the Gumbaz 
into a purificatory area or burial and cremation ground. It is a 
point to notice that the fort proper contains no monument of cultural 
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importance belonging to Hyder and Tipn’s days. Not even the 
plan of Seringapatam town was altered by them, the present main 
roads crossing then as now at right angles and dividing it into four 
quarters. The influence of Versailles was so perfect that the suburb 
received ail the attention while the city had none. 

This is easily explained otherwise. Tipu appears to have been deeply 
interested in military science and art. The maps point to many an 
example of his defensive works. Construction of inner walls and 
trenches, the drawbridge at the Bangalore Gate, the south-eastern 
cavalier and battery, the Elephant Gate, the increased number of 
powder magazines and prison-houses and vaults, and the flag-staff 
cavalier are instances to the point. The treaty of 1792 helped only 
to force more blood into Tipu’s head and make him think more vigorous- 
ly about military affairs and foreign policy. 

(4) Taking only the monuments into consideration, Tipu differed from 
Hyder entirely in his personal character. The so-called Sabal-Rani- 
Tittu is a magnification of an ever present, universal, inexorable 
theme which, being extremely small, only the blind will see. There 
is no sense of humour associated with it. The Great Mosque is a 
great mosque, but the site was not wisely chosen. The Raja^s palace 
was levelled to the ground and its decorations were transferr^l to 
Tipu’s palace. This was an act of gross provocation v'hich led directly 
to retaliation in the hands of the British immediately after his fall. 
The little tank reserved for the Brahmans was cleverly converted into 
a shell-proof shelter, but it need not have been further converted into a 
dungeon for the British prisoners. Tipu added a Nagar-Khana to 
the temple of Ranganatha, but he built it on the top of the XJtsava- 
mantapa. He removed the tower (gopurain) of Narasimha temple 
and carried out a few of executions within it. But destruction of 
that temple would have proved better than defilement both to his 
own reputation and to the popularity of that institution. Conviction 
is inevitable that by all these acts Tipu behaved in day-to-day matters 
more on impulses than on reason and judgment. 

History in the Qomrnment Records, 

The following are figures relating to the loss incurred by the Mysore Govern- 
ment on account of the renting of Seringapatam : — 

Bent=Rs. 50,000. 
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It will be noticed that in twenty-seven years out of Es. 13*5 lakhs due to the 
British Government Es. 7*6 lakhs was paid by Mysore cut of her other resources.. 
Bowring said that for forty years from 1829 Mysore had realised cnfy Es. 8*8 lakhs 
but paid about Es, 20 lakhs. 

General Conclusions, 

The first historical fact about the island is that Nature did not mean it to be 
either the Capital of an Empire or a strong Fortress against enemies. It is just a 
centre of pilgrimage to the Hindus. 

Secondly, it is a land of defeats and deaths, political revolutions and treachery 
were possible only in a place like Seringapatam because life was as in a city-state 
subject to daily observation and criticism. The bilious character of its climate 
should have aroused jealousy much quicker here than in any other place. The change 
of capital therefore after 1799 to Mysore was not only a source of power and prestige 
to the ancient dynasty but the foundation of its better days in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and after. Seringapatam signifies bad luck and loss. 

A third point to note in the history of the island is that economically it is a 
burden to the state. The income and expenditure cannot be balanced. As the* 
climate is extremely insalubrious, neither agriculture nor industry and ccmmerce 
can be improved. Gardening is a possibility from the historical point of view. But 
this is not a highly paying business. 

The final impression left by the history of the place is that it has no future 
whatever. After a lapse of another tw’enty-five years the interest irdicated by the 
vpiting political historians or tourists will decline still further. Only the military 
historian of India will find an attraction to the place, but even he will ignore it after* 
his work will be over. 


TWO MARATHI DOCUMENTS FROM MYSORE. 

[By Dr. M. H. Krfehna, M.A.^ D.Li tt. and Mr. V. Raghavendra Rao, M.A., B.T.] 

DOCUMENT 1. 

PAKTITIOIS' DEED BETWEEH YeSHWAOT RaO HoeKAE AKE DoULAT Rao SiNDHIA. 

This letter was found in the Mysore Grovernment Secretariat at Bangalore, 
^among the bundles of papers sent thither a few years ago by the British Residency 
at Bangalore Cantonment. 

The seals and signatures of the contracting parties are not found in it ; nor is 
the date of the document given. But the paper is brown with age and the Marathi 
writing is presumably contemporary. Probably the document is a secret copy of 
the original deed. 

If corroborated by evidence elsewhere, this document would be of importance. 

It shows that the two greatest rivals for power in Maharashtra also tried to come 
to a common understanding for mutual benefit and also to maintain the integrity 
of the Maratha Confederation. At one time, even after the death of the l^hadaji 
Sindhia, his successors saw the need for united action and mutual conciliation. 

In this valuable document, Raghoji Bhonsle is found acting as the mediator 
between Sindhia and Holkar for the common good of the Maratha Confederacy 
andjmaintenance of “ Hindu-Dharma A translation is given below of the contents 
-of the document. 

Translation. 

First settlement was effected at Nagapur by Sri Yadava Rao Bhaskar ; Holkar 
was dissatisfied with it. The problem was the division of territories worth one 
nrore, sixty lakhs, and Rs. 18,341 and 2| As. (Rs. 1,60, 18, 341 -2|). 

Again Raghoji Bhonsle intervened for the sake of the integrity of the Peshva’s 
government and gave his decision thus : — 

A copy of this must be sent to the relations of Khande Rao Holkar. 

2. Territories handed over to the Pant Pradhan are to be divided again and 
given over to Khande Rao Holkar. 

3. Territories escheated in Desh, Malwa, and Hindustan are to be released 
and levies of tribute returned. The documents of restoration are to be handed 
Ever to the Bhonsle Raje. Mutual losses must be written off. 

4. Khasi Rao Holkar must be handed over ; and the documents given to him 
^re also to be returned. 

5. Annual tributes from subordinate rajas must continue, as in the days of 
Ranoji Bava Sindhia ; and they should be distributed, as in his days, impartially. 

6. The grants of money from the Emperor and the territories obtained in lieu 
thereof are to be divided impartially. 

7. The division of such lands shall be done by the Bhonsle. The expenses of 
partition must be borne by both. 

8. This settlement must be reported to the Peshwa for his final approval. 

9. The division of territories by revered father Madhaji Sindhia has not been 
tnxintainei. The conquered territories were usually divided among both of us 
after deiucting the expenses. The same principle must be continued. 
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10. All misunderstandings with the Pant Pradhan should be cleared and both 
should live in friendship. 

11. The conquered territories are to be divided between us and supervised by 
both of us. 

12. We must both control Delhi ; the Vazirath enjoyed by the Peshva till 
now, must be exercised by one of us, with Agra as our headquarters. 

13. Ail of us must follow Hindu -Dharma. The honour of the Peshwa Srimant 
Pant Pradhan must be maintained Unimpaired. 

DocxjMmsfT II. 

A news letter found in Yashwant Rao Holkafs camp at Aurangabad 19th Moharam 

Tuesduy, 

In this letter also no signature is found ; but there is no reason to doubt that it 
is a genuine contemporary copy of the original document. 

The events mentioned in this letter must have taken place after the Nizam 
entered into the subsidiary alliance in order to save himself from the constant 
attacks of the Marathas. The latter felt that they were baulked of their prey 
and intended marching on Hyderabad to collect the annual tribute to the Maratha 
State. To escape this the Nizam welcomed the British alliance. 

CoHTENTS OF Document II. 

1. Sindhia is reported to have come to Bushanpur, Yeshwant Kao’s letters * 
also were received in the camp. 

During the march, Sindhia’s lands are not to be harassed. 

2. Bhonsle of Nagapur has come near*. His army is led by Vithal Pant Subedhar 
and is camping at Wardha. 

3. The Moghul army (Nizam) under Joraawar Khan and Subhan Khan is- 
camped above the ghat ; another section is about to march on Poona. 

4. Holkar, Sindhia and Bhonsle must meet in a friendly manner on the bank 
of the Ganges. This is the desire of Yeshwant Kao. If the other two agree, all 
should combine and march on Hyderabad. 

5. A secret mission from the Moghul has been received by Yeshwant Rao.. 
But it must be for the good of all the three. Even if a crore or two is necessary^ 
that must be spent. This is the immediate need of the State. 




THE NAVY OF THE GAEKWAES. 


(By Mr. E. K. Eanadive, M. A.) 

I am reading this paper at the suggestion of our learned Secretary, Dr. Sen. 
When he was here in August last, he pointed out that very little was known about the 
navy of the Gaekwars and that it was necessary that research students should have 
more information on the subject. The information available is indeed scanty and 
has to be collected from different sources. Such as the available information is, 
is presented in this paper for the information of scholars in a more or less chrono- 
logical order. 

2. We are obliged to Dr. Sen for giving us a lucid account of the naval system 
of the Marathas in his work on the Military System of the Marathas. His chapters 
on the beginning of the Maratha Navy and on Piracy or Sovereignty of the sea are 
especially illuminating. He points out that one of the reasons which induced 
Shiwaji Chatrapati to establish a navy was the necessity of checking the Siddis 
of Danda Eajpuri or Janjira. He speaks of the purpose of the Maratha Navy esta- 
blished by Shiwaji in these W'Ords : — 

''Prudence dictated and foresight suggested that he (Shiwaji) should equix> 
a fighting fleet of his own to protect his people, to punish his enemies, 
to provide for the prosperity of his ports and to secure for himself and 
his subjects a share of the maritime trade. Itw^as not his aim to secure 
the freedom of the sea against the world ; He was quite content to share 
the sovereignty with his neighbours (^) 

The Siddis were powerful not only at Janjira but also at Sxirat where they w^ere 
the admirals of the Moghul fleet stationed there and as Dr. Sen points out on the 
authority of Khafikhan, Shiwaji had early seized the ports of Jwal, Pabai and others 
near Surat (^). These places are not easily identifiable and we do not know whether 
any part of the Maratha fleet w^as stationed near Surat in Shiwaji's time or in the time 
of his successors. But we find definite mention of a Maratha fleet near Surat in the 
records of about 1730. In the historical account of Surat in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
VoL 11, it is stated that since the beginning of Aurangzeb's reign (1661) the post of 
the admiral of the Moghul fleet had been held by the Siddis of Janjira but that " of 
late years (f.c. about 1734) thepower ^of the Siddis had declined ; and that their 
fleet had shown itself no match for the Maratha fleet and they xrere even now by their 
own confession unable to protect the shipping of Surat (^}. 

3. The position at Surat at this time w’-as this. In 1719, Pilajirao Gaekw-ar 
established his headquarters at the Fort of Songadh. This fort was situated 
in the limits of what w^as then known as the Sarkar of Surat, and from here 
Pilajirao's conquests extended northwards. By 1730, he had deprived the 
Moghuls of all the territories north and south of Surat comprised in this 
Sarkar. We have it from the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (^) that under the Moghuls the ad- 
ministration of the Surat Sarkar sometimes belonged to the mutsaddhi of that place 
but it often formed part of the administration of the province of Gujarat with its 
headquarters at Ahmedabad. Under the mutsaddi or the provincial Governor 
there used to he the commandant of the castle and admiral of the Moghul fleet 

(1) The Military system of the Marathas, p. 175. 

(2) Ibid, p, 176. 

(3) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 118. 

(*) Mirat-i-Ahmedi supplement English translation by Seddon and Nawab Ali, pp. 187-88 
and 201. 
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appointed by the Court of Delhi, The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi states that 
the Surat Sarkar had 31 divisions — ^paraganas or mahals (districts) and ports. He 
has given a list of these 31 divisions. The city of Surat was reckoned as one division 
and outside the city there were 28 paraganas also called mahals which were known 
locally as Surat Athavishi which translated means the 28 paraganas under Surat. 
The major ports were two — ^Broach and Surat (Suah), Under the port of Surat 
were certain minor ports : these were Jalalpur, Parchol, Bulsar, ISTavsari, MaroM, 
Gandevi (Biilimora), Chikhli and Sarbhon ail to the south of Surat. They were all 
conquered by Piiajirao by 1730. 

4. In 1733 Teg Bakht Khan became the Governor of Surat and assumed the 
title of Nawab. His authority was confined to the city of Surat and no territory 
beyond its walls had been left to him. Though he had gone through the form of 
appointment by the Delhi Court he was from the first independent. The old 
division of power between the Governor of the town and the Commandant of the 
castle had ceased. On his accession to power. Teg Bakht Khan found his revenues 
insufficient for his wants. To improve the state of his finances he adopted three 
courses (1) he made an arrangement with Pilajirao’s successor Damajirao Gaekwar 
for a share in the revenues derived from the districts once under Surat, (2) he attempt- 
ed to evade the payment of the subsidy to the Siddi Admiral of the fleet and (3) he 
imposed new taxes on the trade of Surat which was then in the hands of the English 
and the Dutch East India Companies. Teg Bakht ETian was not in a 
position to oust Damajirao from the mahals of the Surat Athavishi. He accordingly 
entered into negotiations with him and an agreement was concluded in 1734 under 
which on the promise of an yearly assignment of Bs. 2,36,000 in his favour, Teg Bakht 
Khan engaged to allow Damajirao to hold the districts and exercise authority in 
them. In his attempt to keep for himself a part of the subsidy due to the Siddi, 
Teg Bakht Khan was helped by a contest between the English and the Siddi for the 
post of Admiral. As already stated the power of the Siddis had at this time entirely 
declined and his fleet had ceased to be a match for the Maratha fleet. Under these 
circumstances, the English w^ere endeavouring from time to time after the revenue 
settlement between the ISTaw^ab and the Gaekw^ar to obtain for themselves the position 
and revenue of the Admirals at Surat. The Siddi was however their ally and an aUy 
whom in the growing pow<^er of the Marathas they could ill-afford to offend. Hence 
they were unwilling for a time to attempt to gain the position by force. The failure 
of the negotiations from time to time caused a mutual dislike in the mind of Teg 
Bakht Khan and his successors on the one hand and the Enghsh on the other. (^). 

5. The above narrative is taken from the Surat Gazetteer and the references in it 
are to “The Maratha Elect”. This is natural as Shahu Chhatrapati was then 
living and Damajirao was representing him as the deputy of the Senapati. There 
is no doubt however that the fleet mentioned w’as under the control of Damajirao 

' Gaekw^ar. In the Bharatvarsha Shakavali, we find a letter dated 5th July 1733 (®) 
from Raja Shahu to Umabai Dabhade and Damajirao Gaekwar informing 
them that Shahu had undertaken a campaign against Janjira and that 
help was being sent to the Siddi there by Siddi Masud of Surat ; and asking 
them to intercept Siddi Masud’s forces and prevent them from joining those of the 
Siddi at Janjira. There is another letter dated 22nd August 1733 (^) from Shahu 
Chhatrapati to Damajirao on the same subject, again directing him to see that Siddi 
Masud was not able to send any assistance to the besieged at Janjira or Anjanwel. 
These letters make it quite clear that the fleet near Surat was under the control of 

(®) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp» 116 to 118. 

( ®) Reprinted at p. 17 of the Baroda Historical Selections. 

’ (^) Itihas Sangraha Aitihasik Tipane — reprinted at p. 17 of Baroda Historical Selections. 
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Damajirao Gaekwar. It is true that there is no reference in them to any fleet 
.as such ; but the only means of preventing Siddi Masud from helping his kinsman at 
J anjira was by checking him with the help of a fleet near Surat. Besides for main- 
taining his hold on the districts south and north of Surat Damajirao must have found 
it necessary to have a fleet of his own. In a letter written in 1735-36 to the Surat 
.authorities (®) about his claim to Chauth in Surat Shahu says the land customs round 
^bout Surat was under Damaji and the sovereignty of the sea vested in him (Shahu) 

In the history of the Maratha campaign against 

Bassein in 1739, recently published by Mr. Y. N. Kelkar there is mention (^) of a 
Gaekwad’s Contingent having taken part in the operations against Dharavi in Sal- 
sette. This most probably was a naval contingent as naval operations were involved. 
Ten or eleven years later we come across a definite mention of a fleet under Damajirao 
Gaekwar. I refer to the documents from the Bombay records published by Father 
Gense and Dr. Banaji under the caption ‘Damaji's fleet”(^®). The Surat factors had 
received a proposal from the Dutch directors that a joint expedition should be under- 
taken against Damajirao’s fleet which was cruising under the command of the Bflli- 
mora Pandit Appaji Gopal. They refe:^red this proposal to their superiors at Bombay 
who stated that Damajirao was not a public enemy and that his fleet if it was cruising 
to the south of Surat cannot with propriety be molested. The proposal to attack this 
fleet appears to have been an intrigue of the Siddis in conjunction with the Dutch 
directors and happily nothing came out of it after the explanation given by the Bom- 
bay Chief. There is nothing to indicate that Appaji Gopal was cruising against the 
will of his master as appears to be suggested. ^C^at is relevent here is that the 
Maratha fleet near Surat referred to in the earlier records was none other than the 
fleet under the control of the Gaekwar stationed at Billimora a port about forty miles 
south of Surat formerly included in the Sarkar of Surat and conquered by the Pilaji- 
rao Gaekwar some time between 1719 and 1730. 

6. To resume the history of Surat, Teg Bakht Khan died in 1746 and next year 
his successor Mai-Uddin Khan ceded one fourth share of the revenues of the city and 
port of Surat to Damajirao Gaekwar in return for his assistance. Vakharkhan, the 
son of his rival Safdar Khan subsequently increased this share to half. Finally, 
in 1751 when Safdar Khan succeeded in resuming charge of the city he made a 
•compromise with Damajirao that one-third of the revenues instead of one-half 
•should in future be paid to him. (^^). 

7. Nextyear^.e. in 1752, Damajirao came to an agreement with the Peshwa by 
which he divided his acquisitions in Gujerat equally between himself and the Peshwa. 
'There is on the records of the Baroda State a document of great historical value — the 
summary of the partition of Gujerat prepared by Haripant Phadke, the Minister* 
'Of the Peshwa -in 1768 (^2). (This is a copy obtained from the Poona Records in 
1811 A. D.). Prom the portion of this document relating to Surat Athavishi, we 
learn that the assignments made in favour of Teg Bakht Khan in 1734 were called 
Moglai and the revenues enjoyed by the Gaekwar and now divided between the 
Peshwa and the Gaekwar were called Swaraj. These assignments were both in the 
Parganas transferred to the Peshwa and in those retained by the Gaekwar. The 
total Moglai in the Peshwa’s parganas was Rs. 80,000 and that from Gaekwar'a 
Mahals was Rs. 1,60,000. The summary of the partition shows that the customs of all 
the parganas on the seaboard south of Surat whether in the share of the Gaekwar 


(») Life of Brahmendra-Swami by Parasnis, reprinted at p. 18 of the Baroda Historical 
.^elections. 

(9) Part, Up. 143. 

(10) The Gaekwads of Baroda, Vol. I, pp. 70 et seq, 

(11) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. II, pp, 123 and 124. 

(12) Unpublished State Records. 
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(13) Baroda Historical Selections, p. 66. 

(1 '*) Selections from the State papers etc. preser%^ed in 
Forrest pp. 135 and 137. 


the Bombay Secretariat by Sir G. W 


c +1 "PcialTixra were assi 2 !!ii 6 d. to th .6 p6sliWci' and th.6 Ga6kwar 
or in the share of . Atha-dsll Mahals north of Surat and of the inland 

retained the customs of ^uiat Mahai. o ^ 

Mahals south of Surat. The one-third s&are o naturally not men- 

divid^ between and funds and not to 

tioned in the ^ Damaiirao’s account of the revenues and expenses of 

mihtary resouice. . 3 jg extant on the Baroda Records, it is 

f tv?X ?ha^^ by the Gaekwar (-). 

TtTknoiSrom other evidence that the Peshwa did not maintam any fleet on this 
Sa'bSS In the Surat Sarkar under the Moghuls there was division of jurisdiction 

MiffSate SZnheSa^* St pShwa by thfparli Jtlhe Jakat rights and 

led to some conflict between the Gaekwad’s and Peshwa’s ^ iSi^rorthe 

arthority in the same area whether territorially belonging to the Peshwa or the 

Gaekwad. ^ East India Company in the administration of the city of 

Sura? wL S reSrly established in 1759. With the acquiescence of the Nawab the 

Tk u ^ PsiaTtwaH the Fno-lish Government undertook an expedition againht 

S Sm Th. toSfate roSS te thi. expedition are etoted in the Soft 

_ , , , SiddiiB people had insulted some Englishmen and re- 

Gazetteei to have b^n moved himself unfit for his post as admiral, being 

SktSti ot fleet. The CompWs representatives, 

unable to hold g ^ ^ confirmation of the rights thus acquired by a 

then aTOi oached the Delhi ^urt tor connrma Emperor at Surat was then 

S„? W. lorreet at pp. 102-108 of 

anSomed^bvhs superiors in Bombay to spend npto Rs. 40,000 to obtain the neces- 
““ d—S the eonrt of *M hd bow when ‘1*7 
held and a salute fired to receive them. This was in August 1769. They then ap 
Tjroached Damaiirao Gaekwar to recognise the company as the commander o 
K ami to p^fthe Moglai assignments to them instead of to the Nawah or to the- 
Siddi as before “ Damaiirao was then at Poona and the President and factoi s of Bom- 
lay \StruS the aSiLador who was then being sent there in August 1759 to see 
hSi Sd to aTrive at an agreement with him so that there may no longer b® a con- 
flict between his fleet and the Surat fleet such as that whioh_exLst^ wh e 
was in nower The ambassador interviewed Damajirao on Tuesday the 9th beptem 
ber and repiesented to him that as the Hon’ble Company had taken possession of 
Surat castle and there were some revenues annexed to it and for mamtammg the 
fleet which lay in the country under his command he should issue orders for th 
tompli/t pe^o^fe collecting Ihem ; and that as the Company ^-e -- 
neig^ours interested in the welfare of the country round about Surat, he Jo^d 
also by way of friendship issue orders to the commander of his feet not to molest 
Sv vLs^k trading undL the Hon’ble Company’s protection. Damajirao readily 
issued the orders as asked for (i*). The ambassador also obtamed similar orders 
Sm toe PesLa for the ^yment of Moglai. Later on in the century, there was a 
regular treaty between the Mafatha Confederates and the East India ' 

mSual protection of the shipping of toeii- respective territories. (Articles XI and 

XH of the treaty of Salbai). ■ 



9* The effect of the arrangeBients made in 1759 on the political situation in 
Surat may be considered. The sovereignty of Surat then theoretically vested in 
the Navab and the English held the castle and the fleet on behalf of the Moghul 
Emperor and were receiving the emoluments from theNavaband the two Maratha 
Governments. The Siddi who had hitherto struck an independent line of action was 
eliminated and this removed a constant source of conflict. The authority in Surat 
and roundabout was now vested in four parties^ — the Navab, the English and the 
two Maratha Governments who were in view of the manner in -which their rights 
originated styled the Chauthias. There was necessity for harmony and good will 
between all of them and there is evidence that such harmony and good will 
prevailed tluoughout the iemaining part of the 18th century. The English and the 
Navab were dependent on the good will of the Maratha Governments for the regular 
receipt of the Moglai assignments. There are accounts on the records of this State 
of the Gaekwad’s share in the revenues of Surat and one of these accounts shows how 
the revenues were collected. Certain portions of the Maratha revenues were for 
convenience farmed to the Navab and the remaining were collected by Mehtas or 
clerks of all the four parties sitting together. All revenues including customs, salt 
and admiralty receipts were shared. The arrangements made in 1759 should be 
considered in the light of what Dr. Sen says in regai d to the sovereignty of the sea. 
Every Government maintaining a navy insisted on issuing its own passports 
to its own shipping and desired that these passports should be resj)ected 
by their neighbours. This could only be achieved if there was an arrangement be- 
tween the Governments concerned to respect each other ’s passports . Such an arrange- 
ment was attained in 1759 by the orders which Damajirao issued to the commanders 
of his fleet not to molest vessels trading under the Company’s protection. Reci- 
procity was naturally granted and that is why we do not hear much of the Gaekwad’s 
fleet after the arrangements made in 1759. 


10. We do not hear of any warlike operations either, undertaken by the fleet. 
Any such operations which the fleet may have taken part in were confined to the 
period from 1730 to 1759 but there is no record in history of these. We know only 
of the result namely that the Siddi’s fleet at Surat ceased to be a match for the 
Gaekwad’s fleet. Perhaps the last of any warlike naval incidents was that indicated 
by a letter dated 10th October 1759 from Damajirao to the Peishwa Balaji Bajirao 
published in the Kavyetihas Sangraha (^^). The Peishwa had informed him that 
he was engaged against Janjira and that it was reported that the pirates and the 
authorities at Jaferabad were loading men in ships in order to send assistance to 
relieve Janjira and requested him to prevent this aid from reaching its destination.. 
Damajirao assured the Peishwa that such aid would foe effectively prevented. 


11. On the Baroda Records we have accounts dating from about 1795 to about 
1875 of the Naval Establishment — Bunder Billimora Suba Armar. The system 
that we see from these accounts was that passports were issued and convoys wer6 
provided for the protection of the shipping of the area and for this purpose the armed 
vessels used to be kept in a fit condition. The accounts show that admiralty juris- 
diction of the Baroda fleet extended over the whole strip of the coast and on the 
high sea south of Surat upto Bulsad. It will be recalled that here the Peishwa’s 
officers had the whole jurisdiction in regard to Jakat — land and sea customs and salt 
— ^but no admiralty jurisdiction. In dealing with ships distinction was made be- 
tween “ kowli ” and ‘‘ be kowli ” ships ie. those with and those without proper 
passports. The right to challenge vessels which met the convoys or cruising vessels 
was exercised and those with proper passports were not molested. The vessels 





■treated as “ be kowH ” were mostly from Portuguese India. The names of the dues 

recovered were: — 

1. Kol or pass fee paid on leaving with cargo. 

2. Wallawa or convoy fee. j t> -4.1, i 

3. Chaoni or fee for beaching in the monsoon also called Baithak. 

4. Avria or Avardi. 

6. Hudiuj. 

6. Karkoon, fees for. 

7. Bhet or presents. 

8. Fag— a small fee paid during the Holi festival. 

12 Some difficulty appears to have arisen owing *0 
-the coastal area south rf Surat already referred to. As Dr. 

custom about appropriation of wrecks in India at the SsdlcSn 

-Pp.khwa’s officers often mistook the rights for one of the customs jurismomon 

while the Gaekwad’s officers maintained that it was an admiralty ° 

the claims of proprietors of vessels to have the In ivl 

+0 them Two such instances may be mentioned from the State lecords. in i/yi 
t“ . merchant ot Bilttnora ™ going to Bombay and w™ toted 
by to PdAwa'f commander In hi. limit,. The 

TViahwa’s Sar Suba to hand over the vessel and the goods to the State officer at .Biffi 
Pe^Jwa sSarbuba to h^ also instructions were simultaneously sent to 

S Lr to vSl mrd to good, to to merchto or to compensate hmi for hr. 

13 In 1792 we find another letter (^'') of the Baroda Government to the Kaina- 
visdi of Ser BiUiruora asking him to ascertain the custom as to the appropna- 
-tion of eoods from a vessel wrecked— whether the wreckage and the goods beloi^ed 
to tl^ aSorSrof tto port in the limits of which the vessel was wrecked or to the 
po^ tom Xch to TC hailcd-and to dispose of to partlcnlar oto which teUed 
forth the letter according to the approved custom. 

14. Another instance which occurred in 1802 is also interesting. I translate 
the extract relating to it from the Accounts O®)- 

T vear i e in the Arabic year 1203, Le. (from June 1802 to 1803) a ship 
Lrrying ’cotton and belonging to a Parsee Mr. Navroji Manekji in- 
habitant of Surat, bound from Surat for Bombay, wrecked on 
account of tempest, offMewase l^^^bour, and con^quently salt^^^^^ 
entered it. It is true that Mewase Bunder (i») Iws m the of 

Billimora Bundar, but in view of the long standing ffispute about 
it, the Kamavisdar of Parchol of the Pant Pradhan (the Jeishw) 
took away th’e contents of the ship. The empty ship was burnt by 
Kamavisdar Laxman Janardan of the said harbour who cohected 
the iron from it which weighed 10 maunds (Katcha). Then the saffi 
Parsee approached the Company Bahadur, obtained a letter from them 
and brought it before the G overnment. In comphance with the 

Baroda Historical Selections, p. 320. 

’ Baroda Historical Selections, p. 347. 

(18) Account for 1803-04. * , . rx 4 .\.o 

(i«) Bhlimora itself is situated about fifteen inland on the river. On th 

• vsea.ooast there is a small haibour called Mewase which is a sub-port of Bilhmora. 



Company’s request the compensation, due to the Parsee in lieu of the 
burnt ship amounted to — 

Rs. 1,000— from the Revenue. 

Rs. 300— from the amounts other than Revenues. 


Rs. 1,300— (Total). 

16. The divided authority in the city of Surat ceased in 1802. Two years 
before that i.e. in 1800, the East India Company entered into a treaty with the Nawab 
of Surat by which they agreed to exercise all the Nawab’s authority in the city on 
payment of a pension to him of Rs. one lakh plus l/5th of the net revenues. In 
1802 when relations of intimate friendship were established between the Gaekwad 
and the English, the former ceded to the latter his share of the revenues of Surat 
and the Mahals of Chorasi (the paraganah surrounding the city) and Chikli. In 
the same year by the treaty of Bassein the Peishwa ceded to the East India Com- 
pany his share in the city with all his r%hts and territories south of the Tapti in- 
eluding the Customs revenues of the area on the sea-board. , Only the Gaekwad’s 
admiralty rights in the Gaekwad’s territory and in what now became British terri- 
tory— Bundar BiUimora Suba Armar— remained, and their exercise by the Gaekwad 
continued uninterrupted. 

16. By this time piracy in the region round about Sinat had ceased and the 
fleet appears to have automatically lapsed into inactivity though till a late period the 
armar cesses referred to above recovered on account of the protection given by the 
fleet continued to be levied. About 1845 some merchants from British India ob- 
jected to their levy especially in British limits but the Surat authorities reported 
' to the Government of Bombay that — 

“ the Gaekwar was justified in taking the fees complained against, and that 
his rights extended over all the villages of the Parchole Pargana that 
are accessible from the sea by the Poorna, the Mawasa and the Ambika 
rivers *** “ They are of the nature of Admiralty Rights and 

were probably usurped by the Marathas at some former period from 
the Emperors of Delhi prior to A. D. 1759, when the Surat Castle with 
the command of the Moghul Fleet, was ceded to the Hon’ble Company.” 

17. Though by the beginning of the nineteenth century piracy in the Surat 
area wm extinct, it lingered on the Kathiawad coast. Here neither the British nor 
the Baroda Government had any port under their direct authority. In 1808, when 
therefore a joint expedition of British and Baroda troops was sent to Kathiawad 
Col. Walker, Resident at Baroda, he obtained bonds from the Chiefs of Okha- 
mandal and from the maritime States of Kathiawad renouncing piracy. In 1813 
the Baroda Government acquired the parganah of Kodinar in which the port of 
Velan was situated. Here they established ( a small fleet of four frigates with 12 
pounder guns on each for the protection of the trade between Bombay and Sind. One 
Capt. Grant of the Bombay Naval Service was appointed to the command of this fleet. 
The names of the armed vessels under him were “ Anandprasad ”, “ Sarsuba ”, 
“ Anamat Vart ” and “ Anne Maria ”. This last named ship was purchased from 
the Shah of Iran and before the purchase bore the name of “ Shah Kai Khusru 
Captain Grant once while proceeding from Velan to Amreli was subjected to 
priWions in the Gir forest by the Kathi outlaws and probably never recovered 
from the effects of what he suffered. The accounts show that this fleet ceased to 
be in existence after 1830. 

(> ») Baroda Historical Selections, pp. 685 and 769. 
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THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


[By. Dr. Prakash Chandra, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (London), F.R.H.S.]. 

As is %vell-laiown, the Goverinnent of India Act, 1784, established a dual 
'Government in London for the administration of India. Till that date the 
administration had been wholly in the hands of the Court of Directors. No 
doubt on some important occasions Parliament had intervened to criticise the 
conduct of the East India Company, and claimed the right to supervise and 
regulate their affairs, but it was for the -first time that in 1784 regular macbinery 
was set up for this purpose. The day-to-day administration and the power of 
initiative w'ere left in the hands of the Company^, but a Board of Commis- 
sioners w'as appointed to ‘superintend, direct, and control all acts, operations, 
a,nd concerns which in any way relate to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the Biitish territorial possessions in the East Indies’. In order 
that tliis body might discharge their function with adequacy and efficiency, it 
was laid down that all despatches received from. India and those intended for 
that country should be submitted to them for their information and. approval, 
and they \vere empowered to issue orders in relation to them which the Directors 
\vere called upon to obey. 

How this system actually worked out in practice forms one of the. most 
interesting and fruitful subjects of study. Tlie ordinary text books of Indian 
History do not treat of it, because apparently it had no direct bearing on 
historical events. But the scheme repays study as a fine example of the way 
in whieli in polities compromise lu’oves to be a better method than downright 
insistence on principles, however laudable. It is interesting also from another 
point of view. It just shows how any system of Government with all its 
illogicality and absurdity can be made to work by human ingenuity. 

That the double Government inaugurated in 1784 was defective in the 
extreme cannot be denied. There was little in common between the Directors 
and the Board who w’-ere to share between them the direction and control of 
Indian policy. The aim of the Directors was a perpetuation of the Company’s 
trade-monopoly and large commercial profits, that of the Minister the consoli- 
dation and extension of British rule in India and its final absorption in the 
British Empire. 

The causes of conflict between the two were numerous. The Act vested 
all civil and military appointments without any reservation in the hands of 
tlie Directors. But their recall and supervision was a privilege of the Board. 
Further, from the start the Board attempted to have an effective say in the 
higher appointments, of the Governor-General the Governors and the 
Comnuinders-in-Chief. The Directors true to type were disposed to pay their 
servants meagre emoluments, while the Ministers desirous of having a contented 
and honest civil service were anxious to see them handsomely rewarded. The 
Directors were definitely and unequivocally opposed to all wars of aggression 
as they wiped of! ail their dividends and lent reality to the nightmare of their 


(1) Mill and Wilson in their History have expressed a contrary but wholly erroneous 

opinion. Their contention that, “the real, the sole governing power of India is the Board 

of Control, and it makes use of the Court of Directors as an instrument”, is not borne out 

by hard facts. Sir J. W. Kaye fell .into the same error. 
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being supplanted by the Crown, ^ 

reason of the Board being partial to the latter. ^ +w 

My purpose in the present article, the cumbersome 

Si;S2 i . l.«e „e„u,e 

AO. Lid do,™ XnefSSV^do^ 

?h“‘°pSLi°«i kS‘To short l» k°“k toctes* a 

contents and to make alterations, ,p this difficulty, the 

number of voluminous ‘inlnted As soon as a despatch 

system of ‘Previous Commumcato ^ was mv^^^ Directors who then 

arrived from India, a ^®Py -R„Qt,l ar'^omnanied bv all the relevant papers, 
informally sent it .. a a Board’s office, it was carefully 

technically called the and then submitted to the Presi- 

gone through by the staff i-i ^ j.g^ inb. These alterations were 

dent who made any indeed. The draft-reply went back to the 

on some occasions very school boy’s note book which had been 

Directors, looking very exa^^^^ The draft was returned 

corrected by some conscientious paragraphs in which changes 

with a short letter o„s if w^^ open at this stage 

had been made * !f®3\)ireeto either to accept the suggestions or 

for the Chairman of after having been 

to ignore them. A fresh ^aft w^s Le^Court of Directors as a whole 

passed by the ^;he Board found that any of their sugges- 

was formally sent to the Board. . If the Boara J sufficient 

tions had not been adopted re incorporated but now reasons had to be 

importance to press, ^bey could bn re-mcor^or^^^^^ 

stated in full. p-^.® ’v j Tatt^Iaw The practice was found so useful that 

rtOAths « ret.i.rta. 

The »«v r iX"oA" Tw'-™ 

.Srpie. Wh» Repositions 

eel with the others s official draft being thus prepared, with 

I'StaOTlodS ton' io' it “ '“S 

best ohnnoe U Stoto tasisrtf Z t[i Prtvions 

1936 ; and th® Calcutta Eeview, May 1934 and July 1935. 

(3) Proceedings of the Select Committee of 1832, p. 23. 
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Apart from this, there were talks between the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors and the President of the Board of Control. The correspondence of 
Henr^r Dundas, the First wholetirne President, contains many letters to David 
Scott, Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court by turns, couched in 
a style of the utmost cordiality inviting him to his office in Whitehall or 
to his home with a view to discussing the Company’s ahairs with him(^). In 
a very touching letter he lamented that he was very ill, “I shall, however, be 
glad to see you when you please, and if I am not able to hold conversation by 
spoecin 1 must do it by iny pen’h The practice initiated by Dundas was 
adhered to by his successors, and it was at these meetings that the question of 
appointment of a new Governor-General or Governor was first mooted. On 
important occasions the President of the Board had by his side the Prime 
Minister, wdiile the Directors were represented by members of the Committee 
of Correspondence. 

These meetings were probably held weekly. Under date, November 9,, 
1818, occurs the following intei’esting entry in Farington's Diary: 
Marjoribanks being Deputy Chairman of the Fast India Company told me that 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the time being have a weekly meeting 
with the President of the Board of Control (now Mr. Canning) at which they 
make their respective reports, and amicably arrange matters for future pro- 
ceedings. '’(6) It is a pity that no record of such talks was ever kept, for it. 
must have been here that differences betw^een the Directors and the Board first 
made their appearance and w-ere finally composed. 

Another factor of adjustment was furnished by the relationship in which 
the Governor- General and the Governors stood to the rival authorities. Though 
formally appointed by the Directors and under their control, they owed their 
selection to the Ministers whose friends they were. Before setting out for 
India, they took care to meet the Chairman of the Company and also the India 
Minister and the occasion was utilised for reviewing the general situation in 
India. In this way they became familiar with the points of view of both, and 
if they were wise they could follow a course of conduct calculated to secure 
the approval of both. Once in India they received private letters from the 
President of the Board and official despatches from the .Court of Directors or its 
Secret Committee. On the other hand, they in their turn frequently vnote 
to the President and indeed were encouraged to do so. It is curious, how- 
ever, that tile practice of the Governors’ writing privately to the Chairman on. 
public matters w^as frowned upon by t,lie Board.(U. 

Fourthly, the fact that several of the Directors were members of the House^ 
of Commons and could also exert influence in the (House of Lords doubtless 
placed a brake on the intervening propensity of the Board. (®). 

(4) India Office Mss. Bengal Draft Despatches, XFTX. Letter of ?ept. 2, 1813. 

(5) India Office Mss. Home Miscellaneous Series, 731 A. 

(6) Darington Diary, VI, p. 205, 

(V) Home iMiscenaneons, 342, p. 811. 

(8) Lee-Warner, Life of Dalhousie, 1, p. 109. 
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have frequently beeiy made by both even after their approval by Previous 
CoiuinunicatioTri’(^). The statement, however, is not true. Many of the offi- 
cial drafts returned from the Board’s office without any trace of their inter- 
ference, wliilc in some cases the changes wrere merely verbal without much 
significance. 
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but. it was really the moderation with which, the Board of Control exer- 
'cised their powers which made the matters smooth. No bette testimony 
to the fairness of the Board can be imagined than that to be found in the words 
of the Directors, w^ho giving their view on the probable consequences of the ^Bill 
•of 1813 declared: *'The general powers of superintendence and control given 
by the former charters are in reality so large, that if they had been exercised 
illiberally or vexatiously, it might have been difficult for the Court of Birectors 
to perform their functions; and with respect to the present powers, much 
will depend on the spirit in which they are administered* 0 

Nevertheless, the system of dual Government cost enormous labour and 
time. When a despatch an-ived from India, and it usually contained hundreds 
of paragraphs, it had to be copied for the Board of Control. Then a ‘collection* 
which on occasions consisted of fifteen to twenty thousand pages of manuscript 
had to be compiled. This normally took six months or more. There might 
be despatches of a prior date which had first to' be answered ; special letters 
from India on particular subjects which had first to be attended to; demand 
for information on particular subjects by the Directors or the Board; returns 
-to Parliament of large masses of papers; and similar calls from the Court of 
Proprietors. After the ‘Collection* had been prepared, reply had to be drafted, 
;and that took up considerable time again. These replies, it may be remembered, 
fiid not consist of brief answers to particular questions referred to tlie Court of 
Directors for their decision, but were in the nature of a series of judgments 
passed on the multifarious proceedings of the several Governments in India for 
years past. The original despatch along with the ‘Collection’ and the con- 
templated reply w’as sent to the Board as ‘Previous Communication*. If the 
Board agreed, well and good. Otherwise the ‘Collection’ had to be perused 
again, counsel consulted, and a memorandum drawn up and submitted to the 
Board. Though the controversy was usually settled within a year, in excep- 
tional cases it dragged on for a long time, as in the well-known case of Major 
Hart where it lasted for nine years. The interposition of so much delay which 
was an inevitable consequence of the sharing of authority by numerous bodies, 
the Presidential Governments, the Supreme Government, the Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, and the Court of Proprietors, implied that not infrequently 
before a re] 3 ly was received from England to a particular question, the situa- 
tion in India had completely changed and rendered the answer obsolete and 
worthless. 

An idea of the work which had to be done at the East India House and 
Whitehall can be had by mentioning that the number of folio volumes of des- 
patches received from India between 1793 and 1813 totalled 9,094. Apart from 
the drafts which were prepared by the Directors for the approval of the Board, 
letters which passed between the two on points arising out of them number 
2,986.(10) 

( 9 ) Minute of the Court of Directors, July 15, 1813. 

'(10) See the very interesting and informative letter of the Court of Directors dated 
^ug. 27, 1829, Letters from the Court to the Board, TX, pp. 432—453. 


AlAM H’s FUST EXPEDITION 
TO DELHI 1765.66 

(By Br. A. 'L. Sriyastava, M.A. ,Pli. D., D.Liti) 

It is not generally known that before Ms final expedition that ended in his 
triumphal entry into Delhi on 6th January, 1772, Shah Alam had made two abortive 
attempts to quit the British protection at Allahabad and regain his ancestral 
throne and capital with which was associated, in popular imagination, the sovereign- 
ty of the w^hole of the sub-continent of India. He had entered into an alliance*- 
with the English in Bengal against Shuja-ud-daulah in November, 1764 and, from 
that date till a few days before the conclusion of the treaty of Allahabad (16th 
Oct. 1765), he had hoped, in view of an agreement^ made by the Calcutta govern- 
ment, to l3e put in possession of the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad ; but these 
hopes were completely shattered^ -when the restoration of Shu ja-ud-Daulah was 
decided upon by Clive. After this memorable treaty by which he was given a 
tribute of 26 lakhs of rupees from Bengal and the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
from the Nawab-Wazir^s dominion, he resided at Allahabad for nearly six years. 
But he always looked upon it as a temporary sojourn, a mere period of waiting during 
which to persuade the English authorities at Fort William to fulfil their promise 
of conducting him to Delhi and also to enlist the support of other powers to join 
the expedition. As he wrote to Verelst in September 1769, his “ residence at 
Allahabad has been the result of chance and the exigencies of the times. ^ ” Shah 
Alamos natural eagerness to seat himself on the throne of his forefathers and to at- 
tempt to revive the vanished glories of the empire can easity be imagined. Despite 
a fixed income and British protection, he was at Allahabad practically nothing 
more than a dignified royal pensioner, living in an atmosphere of suspicion, with^* 
no real power of even choosing his own ministers, to say nothing of liberty of following 
.a home or foreign policy independent of the English. Shuja-ud-Daulah was forced^ 
upon him as his Chief minister against his pronounced wish by Clive in 1766, and 
, he was compelled to remove his own royal son from the Wizarat, The Wazir was 
invested with full powers of this office in the teeth of the imperial opposition in 
1768, because Clive’s successor, Verelst chose to support the former®, and a little 
later the Emperor was taken to task by the head of the Bengal government, because 
he would not recall Munir-ud-Daulah and repose confidence in him after the latter’s 
resignation and retirement from the post of deputy- wazir.^ Add to these the Cal- 
cutta counciFs policy of suspicious watchfulness, literally followed by their Allahabad 
.agents, Smith and Barker, the Emperor’s anxiety about the honour and safety of the 
imperial ladies at Delhi and about safe-guarding his own right to the throne against 
a possible rival claimant from amongst the beggarly princes of blood imperial who 
lived in Delhi fort and whose cause might be espoused by a rebellious vassal, and 
finally the clearing of the political atmosphere of the country now and then in his 
favour, and we have the principal causes of Shah Alam’s eagerness to make a move 
to Dellii as soon as a favourable opportunity appeared in sight. 


^Srivastava, Shuja-ud-Daiilah, Vol. I. 257-68. 

^Bengal Secret Consultations (abb. Ben. Sec, Cons.), 7 th Ian, 1765 ; and, Sri vast a va, 
'Treaties of Allahabad, vide Progs, I. H. Congi’ess, 1938, p. 361. 

Hhid. 

^Calendar of Persian Correspondence (or G. P. C.) I. 1626. 

5C. P. C. I, 2792-2974 ; 11-1044. 

«C. P. C. II. 377-1207 ; Ben. Sel. Com. Progs, 25th January, 1769. 

^C. P. C. II, 1668. 


Clive had realised the intensity of the Emperor’s desire and in response to his' 
appeal for military assistance to instal him on his ancestral throne had premised to 
furnish him with two battalions of sepoys and eight pieces of field artiliery, when- 
ever the king resolved on marching either to Agra or to Delhi ; but as rega,rds full 
military assistance he would afford it only if he were authorised by the Company 
and the King of England to undertake such an expedition^ There is no doubt that 
the latter part of Clide’s promise was only a diplomatic device designed to silence 
the Emperor about the arbitral iness of the harsh terms he was dictating and to put 
off his march for Delhi and was not seriously intended to be fulfilied. In fact the 
British policy consistently aimed at using every persuasion and argunieiit to prolong 
indefinitely the imperial stay at Allahabad", as it was of great political advantage to - 
tbe Company. But this policy of promising to furnish military aid “ at the end of 
the rains ” 2 ^ succeed for a long time as Shah Alam ultimately realised that 

the rains would never end. 


As early as the end of September 1765, barely a month and a half after the Alla- 
habad treaty, when some of the reasons given above, especially the English inter- 
ference with the ministerial appointments at the court did not exist, Shah Alam ex- 
pressed his desire to quit^ Allahabad and begin his journey for the capital, and 
requested Clive to direct General John Carnac to attend him during the expedition.. 
In October he received a letter from Najib-ud-Daulah, the regent at Delhi, infonnmg 
him that the Sikhs were intending to occupy the Capital and the honour and safety 
of the imperial ladies was at stake, and requesting his presence-^ there without delay. ^ 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, Dunde Khan and some other Ruhela chiefs also gave as- 
surances of their support, and therefore Shah Alam made a firm resolution of under- 
taking the expedition. But he received no encouraging response from the English. 
While professing obedience Clive regretted his inabilit}?" to send English troops with-^ 
out orders from the Emperor ; nor did he agree to lend arms as the Company itself,, 
he wrote, was short of them.^ A little later Shah Alam who had, simultaneously 
with this correspondence, entered into negotiations with Malhar Kao Holkar to whom 
he was said to have promised the cession of Kora and Allahabad districts as the price 
of the proposed Maratha undertaking to reinstate him at Delhi, despatched his ad- 
vance tents towards the Capital and repeated his request to Clive, explaining that 
his presence was necessary at Delhi as a Sikh invasion of the place was imminent 
and therefore Najib-ud-Daulah, the Kuhela and the Bangash Chiefs were anxious to 
welcome him back to the imperial metropolis^. Olive endeavoured to dissuade 
the Emperor to give up his intention and even remonstrated with him, as this ‘‘ wild’, 
project ” was sure to throw him into the hands of the Marathas whom the English 
at once detested and feared and was liltely to threaten the safety of Sbuja-ud-Daulah’s 
dominion and disturb the peace of Bengal, besides depriving the Fort William of all 
tlie advantage and prestige that were associated with the Mughal crowm^. Shah 
Alam’s conduct at this juncture savours of timidity. Instead of boldly declaring 
the real object of his negotiations with the Marathas, he characterised the story as a 
mere concoction of some interested mischiefmongers, and informed Clive that he had 


10. F. C. n. 1364 & 1365. 

*0, F, C. I. 2688 ; II 660 ; Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire II 549. 
«C. F. C. I. 2718, 2731. 

^C. F. C. L 2735A. 

SC. F. C. I. 2725. 

«C. F. C. I. 2731, 2735 & 2735A, B, C and D. 

’Ben. Sel. Com. to Col. Smith, 29th Oct. 1765 ; C. F, C. I. 2730. 
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'Sent Saif-ud-din Muhammad to Malhar Rao to divert the latter’s attention from 
Delhi on which he had been casting longing eyes and to sound him for an alliance 
with the Company . He took pains to assure the governor that his march was intend- 
ed only as far as Kora Jahanabad whence he would return after he had conquered 
•the Agra fort from the Jats with Maratha assistance, and that he had no desire what- 
ever of instigating the Marathas to invade Shuja-ud-Daulah’s country^. Believing 
that his proposed '' excursion to Kora dominion may have some distant view to that 
•end ”, the Select Committee gave no credence to the Emperor’s assurances and direct- 
ed Colonel Richard Smith, commander of the Company’s troops at Allahabad, to 
induce him to give up his project and to inform him that not a single soldier under 
him wotild be allowed to accompany him. He was further instructed to do his best 
to break off the Emp-.nor’s connection with the Marathas, “ to maintain our engage- 
ments with Shu jail Dowiah to the utmost of our power ” and to convince Shah 
Alam that his best interests lay in remaining content with his present territory 
{Allahabad and Kora districts) and the English protection.^ 

Shah, Alam did not mind the repeated remonstrances and rebuffs from Clive and 
Smith and set out towards Kora with his harem and court sometime in December, 
1700 and the English governor had eventually to permit Smith, as the result of a 
prolonged correspondence, to attend him with 5,000 troops of the Allahabad bri- 
gade^. The Select Committee, however, gave positive instructions to Smith not 
to proceed beyond Kora and to give no countenance to his Majesty’s wild project 
of seating himself upon the throne of his fore-fathers ; ” but if he should repose 
more confidence than he ought in the alliance of the Marathas, he must be left to the 
consequences of his own temerity^ 

Arriving in the neighbourhood of Kora, the Emperor and party encamped at 
Ghatpur (most probably Ghatampur on the Jamuna, 13 miles south of Fatehpur, 
the modern head-quarters of the district) and re-opened negotiations with Malhar 
Rao Holkar who was then busy re-establishing Maratha supremacy in Bundel- 
Khand. Shah xAiain’s diplomacy aimed at bringing about an alliance between the 
English, Shuja-iid-Daulah and the Marathas and regaining his ancestral throne with 
their united support". The Marathas were favourable to such an alliance provided 
the English joined it and certain districts were ceded to the former. There was no 
difficulty so far as Shuja-ud-daulah was concerned, as he was expected to follow the 
English lead in the matter, and therefore Shah Alam, while continuing negotiations 
with Malhar Rao, concentrated his efforts at wininng Clive to this cause. He invited 
Smith to a personal conference with him and urged him to induce the Fort William 
^authorities to support his scheme and conduct him to Delhi, otherwise there was rea- 
son to fear that in case he could not accept Malhar’s terms, the Marathas would 
march on Delhi and place another Mughal prince upon the throne which would result 
in an irreparable disgrace and ruin to the royal family. He told Smith that it was 
indispensable for him to be present in Delhi at this critical juncture and therefore 
feared that he would be under the necessity of accepting the Maratha offer, if the 
English refused to co-operate in escorting him to the capital and concluded his 


P. C. I. 2754, 2759, 2760. There is no doubt that the Emperor wanted to capture 
the Agra fort (S. P. D. XXIX ; 99), but that was only apart of his scheme which aimed at the 
•recovery of the Delhi throne. 

®Ben. Sel. Corn, to Smith, 22nd Nov. <& 2nd Dec. 1765, wde Letter issued by Sel, Com* 
.1765, pp. 63-64, 85. 

ss. P. D. XXIX, 107. 

^Ben, Sel. Com. Progs, of lOih Fob, 1760, vi(U vol. 1766, pp. 1-2. 

P. D. Yol. XXIX, 99, 102, 107. 
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impassioned appeal in these words : — “ I do request it as a particular favour of you’ 
to protract this negotiation with the Marathoes . . . . till the Select Committee" 
expressed their willingness to enter into an alliance with them. But under orders- 
from Bengal Smith definitely refused to comply and '' tears in the King’s eyes 
wrote Smith to the Committee, '' rolled down as I left^ 

The negotiations with Marathas were now broken off and the Committee turned- 
down Smith’s proposal that in view of peculiar circumstances an expedition with the^ 
Marathas for seating Shah Alam on the Mughal throne at Delhi seemed desirable^. 
On the contrary the Bengal government resolved on 13th March, 1766, to form an 
alliance with the Jats and the Ruhelas to counteract the schemes of the Marathas- 
and Clive and Carnac were authorised to march to Patna for this purpose'^ The- 
governor sent an assurance to the Emperor that the English would escort him to- 
Delhi ** after the rains a promise never intended to be fulfilled — and the helpless- 
Shah Alam had no alternative but to return to Allahabad early in April, ^ 1766. 

It w'as at this time that Clive had recourse to the expedient of advising Shah Alam 
to despatch an envoy with a letter and suitable presents to George III of England to- 
beg for British help to recover his hereditary throne and empire, with the object 
of preventing recurrence of similar expeditions on the part of the Mughal Emperor 
for a few years, if not for ever. Accordingly Aitisam-ud-Din, an Indian Muslim of 
noble birth, was sent along with Captain Swiston on this mission sometime in 1766. 
But after an absence of two years and nine months he returned from London in 1769 
without having been able to achieve his object^. Clive’s policy w^as, however, 
crowned with success in as much as Shah Alam waited for a reply from the King of 
England for about three years and did not plan another march to Delhi till April, 
1769. 

■ ^ * 


Smith’s letter to Ben. Sel. Com. lOthFeb. 1766, wide Ben. Sel. Com. Progs. 1766,. 
pp. 24-34. 

mid. 

*Ben. SeL Com. Progs., 13th March, 1766. 

^Ghulam AH, Shah Alam Nama (MS), IT. 253. 

5Shigarf-Nama. (MS) 2a-5b. 
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Life and Achievements 

, of ’ ; 

Eamachandrapant Amatya, Bawadekai, Hukmat^Panna, 

1650-1720 A D. 

By Vasudeo V. Thakur, M.A. 

1. Ancestry. 

Narayen 

Nilosant (Livmg 1523 A. D.) 

Krisbnajee 

Naropant (In the service of Malojee Bhonsle). 

Soaaupant (In the service of Shaliajee Bhonsle 
I Died as Babir of Shiwaji in 1645 A* D,) 

' I' 

>Jilopant (Sachiva of Shiwaji Bhonsle 1647-167:> 
' A, B,) 


Naropant 


Bamachandra, Born 1650 A. B. 
Amatya and Bukmat-Fanna. 


The first three persons were serving the_ Bedar Muslina rulers. The 
next four generations served the Bhonsle family in Maharastra. The tamuy 
bears various surnames according to their residence, and offices held. 
Bhadnekar, Ehiwandikar, Muzumdar,^ Amatya and Bawadekar. It is, however, 
now known as “Amatya-Bawadekar”. 

Sonaiipant {5th in the line of descent) is represented as well-versed m_ polity 
in “Shiva-Bharat”, and holding discussions on “policy” with Shahaji and 
Shiwaji Maharajas. 

2. Parentage, 

Nilopant, the father of Bamachandra, served over 25 years as Saohiva. A 
letter of his is extapt to-day addressed to Shiwaji Maharaja, revealing the m e- 
pendent attitude he had taken in contravention to the latter s orders. In the 
mi the Maharaja had to yield, and grant his request 

spirit of service, “Deserve then Desire” are the chief features of the letter 
(Bawada Daftar I, 46). This Nilopant 

of Bamadass Swami. (Shree Das Vishram Dhama P. 439, 41). 

Of such an illustrious ancestry, and disciplined parentage was born Eama- 
Chandra in 1650 A. D. 

3. Education and entry into State service, 

Eamachandra’s Thread ceremony, and initiation into “Al^pha & Beta” took 
place under the supervision of Bamadass Swami. Bamachandra served th 
Iwami as his clerk for a number of years. (Shree Sampradayachi Eagad Patio 
Vol. I, 78). 
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A. D. 1668 Subnis of Janjira Siiidhu Durga (B. D. 1, 6). 

,, 1674 Present as Amatya in the Coronation Ceremony of Shivaji 

Maharaja (Marathi Biyasat, II, 360). 

,, 1681 Performed the last rites of Swami Eamadass, under the 

orders of Bambhaji Maharaja. (Marathi Biyasat, 11,). 

,, 1689 Land-grant at Ivelwade (B. D. I, 52). 

,, 1690 Walwa — a deserted village on the Krishna, re-populated 

(Grant Duff. I, 252.). 

,, 1691 Hereditary Desh-Kulkarni ; appointment by the Maharaja 

(B. D. I, 24). 

,, 1692 General order to the army by the Maharaja to carry out 

Amatya’s orders (B. D. 1, 24). 

,, 1693 IMaharaja confers two villages on the wife and daughter of 

Amatya in appreciation of his eminent services during Aurangzeb’s 
Southern Campaign, and the Maharaja’s absence (B. D. I, 52). 

,, 1697 — ‘99 Maharaja Eajaram, on his return from Jinji, -wrote 

letters in high appreciation of the State service — on sea and land 
— rendered during the “War of Maratha Independence”. 

He is titled “Hukmat-Panna“ (“Pountain of Authority”) (B. D. 
I, 4, 39 and 44). 

,, 1708 — 15 Amatya is engaged in arranging State affairs of the 

Kolhapur Branch of Bhonsies. (B. I). I, 73, 74, 70, 82, 83, 

84). 

1720 Amatya ’s last note to Sambhaji Maharaja of Kolhapur 
‘ vade, VlII, 81;. 


4. Strategical Success and Statesmmishi/p. 


During the Maratha struggle with Aurangzeb which lasted from 1689 to 
1707 Bamachandrapant became and remained the guiding soul and spirit of 
•the Maratha State. In Maharastra he arranged 3 camps — (A) Himself taking 
•charge of the territory between Satara and Miraj. (B) Konkan was taken charge 
•of by Angrey, Gujar' and Parashram Trimbak. (0) Mawal was taken charge of 
.by Shankaraji Narayan. 

The roads to, and routes between, Maharastra and Karnatic were guarded by 
Jadhav, Ghorpare, Pawar and Atalye. 

Bajaram Maharaja, after an exile of nine years, came back safe and sound, 
and proclaimed himself king from Satara. The era of “Defensive Policy” ends 
in 1698, yielding place to an era of “Vigorous, Progressive Policy”. 

Corps of Dhangar army were raised. The Mawlas were stirred up. 
Leaders- were encouraged by gifts and titles. 
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State-service under- 


(a) Slwaji, (b) Sambhaji, (c) Eajaram, and (d) Two Kolhapur rulers. 


3 

Ghhatrapati Showaji Maharaja had abolished (or more properly) had (Hs- 
* discouraged the Yatan- System. The Amatya realised the weakness, of his 
policy and declared" Unless the Vatans are returned back, we cannot hope to 
populate deserted ■villagesV Deshinukhs, Deshkulkarnis, Mokadarns must be 
re-instated in their old rights, privileges and possessions'’ (Itihasa Sangraha, 
.,.Bajawade..;XVII,'28).' 

An Byo to 'poTCoivOf a hsad to concoivo , and a hund to cxocuto are, according 
to Burke, the possessions of a statesman. Eamachandrapant did possess ail 
: these, as will be seen from the short sketch given above. 

5. Literary Achievement "'Adnya Patra'\ 

At the instance of Sambhaji Maharaja of Kolhapur Eamachandrapant wrote 
in Marathi “Adnya Patra, alias the Maratha Polity”, in the year 1716. The 
work is divided into 9 chapters dealing with (I and II) Shiwaji's achievements, 
•and the object of the present work. (Ill) The King’s duties, (lY) The 
‘Ministry, (Y) Sowkars or Bankers, (YI) Yatans, (YII) Grants in charity, (YIII) 
;Forts and (IX) Navy. 

It IS a concise treaties penned by one who had seen active service in^ court 
•and camp for over 50 years in Maratha affairs during a very critical period of 
stress, strain and reconstruction. Its value is enhanced the more, based as it 
is on past works and traditions, as well as personal experience. The language 
is brief and direct. The treatment of the subject is all logical. Justice tem- 
pered with mercy is writ large on every page* 

The work vividly illustrates the social, the economic and the intellectual 
vcondition of the seventeenth century Maharashtra. 
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[By Pandit Bisheshwrnat^^ Sahityaeluirya.] 

We give below the Englisii translation of a letter(^) of Maharaja Abhaisingli,. 
the ruler of Jodhpur, written from Nagpur, the headquarter of the district 
adjoining Bikaner, and addressed to his ambassador at the Mughal Court. 

A dispute arose, in August 1733 A. D., about the demarcation of the 
boundary of their respective territories, between Maharaj Bakhatsingh(2), the- 
Chief of Nagaur and Maharaja tSiijansingh, the ruler of Bikaner. Consequently' 
the former invaded Bikaner and later on Maharaja Abhaisingh also joined him.- 
Maharaja Sujansingh though for sometime bravely defended his capital, yet 
by the end of February 1734 A. D. he was obliged to enter into a treaty with 
the ruler of Jodhpur on the terms mentioned in the aforesaid letter. 

On the other hand at that time the Marhattas were devastating a large 
part of India and a batcli of these marauders, under the leadership of Baji 
Pao, plundered Malwa, wliile another, crossing Hadoti, devastated the 
districts of Jaipur, Maharaja Jaisingh, the ruler of Jaipur and the Governor’ 
01 Maiwa, being unable to defend the provinces under his care, sought help' 
of Ma])araja Abhaisingh of Jodhpur. 

Moreover the conditions in the country became so threatening that Nawab 
Ivtian Dauran, the minister of Emperor Muhammad Shah, himself decided to 
march tigainst the enemy but could not succeed in his attempt. 

A detachment of these marauders also invaded Alimedabad but was repulsed 
by the Jodhpur forces as is evident Itoiu the letter, under reference, dated the 
3rd March 1734 A. D. 

In conclusion, we may add that this letter, besides giving the terms on' 
which a treaty was concluded between the rulers of Jodhpur and Bikaner, 
exposes the weakness of the Mughal Court and the invasion of the Marhattas 
on Gujrat, Malwa and Bajputana. 

Top and marginal linos written with M aharaja' s own pen 
Almighty is our protector 
We have already written about the events. 


We have come back to Nagaur, As we heard of the march of the Nawab 
we, leaving all other affairs, have returned here inmieJiately. We also- 
received the request of Jaisinghji for help and therefore we are coming im 
haste. As we have with us a large contingent, you would ask the Nawab about 
our further movements so that we may act according to it. Further you 
would arrange for the expenses so that the contingent may be retained. For 
this we have given detailed instructions to Manroop and according to which 
you would take the promise of the Nawab. You would also obtain sufficient 

money from him. Further if ....you would tell the Nawab and' 

get his full approval and convince him fully. In this task your services and 

fl) lb was discovered at the house, of the descendant of the person to whom it was- 
written and is now preserved in the Sardar Miisenm, Jodhpiir. 

f?) He was the yoiin<2;er brother of Maharaja Abhaisingh of eJodhpur and held the- 
pi’ovincc of Nagaur as his Jagir. 
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Maharaja Abhaisingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Sujansingh of Bikaner. 


ilic way you proceed will be appreciated. You would note everything mitten 
bv Manroop. You would keep yourself always hearty by our favour, which 
we have for you. It is oui* command. Arrange to send the money imme- 
-cliately as we are in dire need of it. Pay particular attention towards obtaining 
nicney. It is our command. 

Inscription of the Boyal seal. 

By the grace of Almighty (Goddess) Hingulaj, glory be to the sovereign, 
iiiiig of kings, paramount sovereign, Maharaja Shri Abhaisingh Deva, who 
shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Soor (Sun) and Vinayaka, may these five deities ahvays 
bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter by Maharaja in his own caligraphy , 

It is our command 
Letter 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount sovereign, Maha- 
raja Shri Abhaisingh] i and bis heir-apparent Shri Eamsinghji, Bhandari 
Amarsingh, at Shahjahanabad. (Delhi), would note their favours. 

We have received your letter and noted ail its contents. You had written 
that the Nawab will march against the forces of the invaders, as the enemy, 
crossing Malwa and Hadoti, has arrived at Dhundhar and has devastated the 
districts of Amber- Jaipur. Thereon, hearing the march of the iNowab, 
we decided to reach there in order to punish the invaders and not to pay any 
mcire attention to this affair (of ours). Purther as the Bikaner ruler was also 
suing for peace and has accepted the allegiance of the Darbar (us), w^e fixed 
rupees twelve lacs as indemnity. Out of which be would pay rupees eight 
lacs in cash and for the remaining four lacs he would cede the districts of 
I^harbuji and Sarunda to Darbar (us). He also promised to serve ourselves, in 
fulure, with his full contingent and every available force under him. Now 
we are marching from this place to chastise the invaders. We have just 
received an urgent request from Jaisinghji for the early despatch of a helping 
force to him, and we have also heard about the march of the Nawab, therefore 
Ilow could we delay here any more. 

Now you would enquire from the Nawab whether we are to go to Ahmedabad 
<or march towards Ajmer and Amber to face the enemy, who is reported to 
have arrived tliere. As for the expenses and deputies you would personally 
see the Nawab and get rupees 25,00,000 at least. Everytliing depends on 
money. Also enquire about the Governorship of the province of Ajmer. 
The news about the repulse of the enemy, who invaded the province of 
Ahmedabad, might have reached there directly. Further we are despatching 
there ten thousatid horse very shortly. Hence you would arrange for the 
Tnoney and enquire about the Governorship of Ajmer. Your services will be 
lully appreciated for tliese efforts. Moreover we have given orders to Bhandari 
'Manroop Daula, who will w^ite you and you would also try your best for 
that. There ought to be no negligence in it. It is our command. 

Sunday the 10th of the bright half of Phagun 1790 V. S. (3rd March 1734 
A. D.). 


SOME DOCiJMSmS BBAEITO OH IMPERIAL MUGHAL GRAHfS TO RAJA- 

seAhu. 

( 1717 - 1724 )* 

(By Dr. A. G. Pawar, IvI.A., LL.B., Pii.D., Bar-at-Law.) 

The imperial Mughal grants of Ghauih, Sardeshmukhi and Stoarifjya given ta 
Raja Sliahii in the year 1719 have boe-n perhaps lost to ns. They were seen by the 
the first historian of the M’arathas^, but they are not available now. There are, 
however, certain other papers which throw some light on these grants. These are 
English- translations of original Persian documents and are included in Bri. Mai. 
Add. 28,606, which formed part of the private collection of “ James Grant ’h the 
historian himself. Some account of the gromts based mainly on these yiapers is 
attempted here. 

There is no record of any grant made to Raja Shalui wlnm ho was retjased 
Mughal captivity by Azam Shah in May 1707. According to (JhituLs'^ orders wore 
issued to tlie governors of the Deccan provincos, merely intimating them that the 
old Maratha kingdom was restored to Raja Shahu and thenceforv^'ard lie v/ould be 
the ruler. The Raja was, however, promised that Chaidh and Sardeshmukhi of tiie 
six Deccan Subhas Avould be granted to him if he proved loyal and seinuceabk) to the 
emperor. It is probable that at thci time when Shfiliu secured iris nslease there wa..s 
no possibility of obtaining any privileges. His may have been even a- case of forced 
release, or, in the words of a news-lottrr‘^ writt^m about this time, Slialm Just ra,n. 
away. If that were the case Shahu could hardly have had any time to obtain a 
grant or oven a, promise for it. 

Though we do not know the date^ of the first grant, we find that early in Sep- 
tember 1709, Shahu gave out that Bahadur Slmh had allowed him to levy the Chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi contributions in the southern parts of the imperial territory,, 
and that, as Chauth was not paid in certain part.s, “ The Maratha Sardars were or- 
dered to go to the royal territory to plunder it.”® Khafi Khan, however, a^ssorts- 
that owing to party feuds at the Mughal Court, no Firman was issued at that timo 
either to Shahu or to his rival Shivaji, the son of Rajaram and Tarabm'^, Nevertheless, 
it must be said that with or without any such grants, Shahu for some years after his. 


*A11 dates mentioned in this article are according to the Old Style, and use is made of‘ Khare^s 
Jantri in finding out dates according to Christian era. . 

1 Grand Duff in his History (19 IS ed., Yol. 1, P. S72, fin.) says that the original Firmans 
were in the possession of the Raja of Satara. 

® An abridged Marathi translation of some of these Persian papers will be found in Taha 
Kararmadar {Pp. 1 — 9). 

3 Thorale Shahu Maharaja, Pp. 8 — 9 (ed. 1924). 

■' A news-letter included in “ Notes from Jaipur Records. Akhabarat-i-Barbar-i MuHa.” 
I am very much obliged to Kao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai for the kind permission he gave me to use 
a typed copy of the Notes prepared and supplied to him by Dr. Kaghubir Sinh. 

I have referred to these notes as Akhabarats. 

5 From Eajwade, Vol. S, 289 it is clear that certain rights were conceded to Shahu before 3\Iay 
1708. 

» Akhbarats. That in this year Shahu’s agents were levying such contributions in the pro- 
vince of HaiderabM is clear from SeUHions from Peshwa Dafiar^ Vol. 7, 4. 

^ Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VII, PP. 408-9. 
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-rerease must have been forced to obtain a share of the imperial revenues. Mere 
recognition of his title to the old kingdom was not enough ; he had to reduce it into 
his possession, whereas he had no means of raising and maintaining an army. He 
had, therefore, to depend mainly on the resources of his imperial patron. Wherever 
he could not take money by peaceful means, he must have used force.® 

During the viceroyalty of Zulfiqar Khan (1708-1713), who ruled the Deccan 
provinces through his deputy Baud Khan, and who from the very begimiing main- 
tained a right understanding with the Sevajees®” a “ friendly agreement ” 
existed between Shahu and Baud Khan. By this agreement the Maratha King was 
to get the Chmith of the Beccan provinces, but it was to he collected by the imperial 
-officers.^® This agreement was not, perhaps, strictly adhered to by Zuifiqar Khan’s 
successor, Nizam-ul-mulk (1713-1715), but the claim that the Nizam succeeded in 
abrogating the impossible and harmful arrangements made between Zuifiqar Khan 
and Baja Shahu^^” is not at all supported by the fact that later on the Nizam had 
himself to endorse similar grants. 

With the assumption of the viceroyalty of the Beccan by Sayyid Hussain Aii 
Khan in May 1715, a definite progress was made by Shahu in obtaining official re- 
cognition of his claims. Circumstances so developed that the Sayyid was forced to 
appease the Baja. On the one hand the Emperor Farrukh-siyar sought his destruc- 
tion ; on the other the Marathas grew more and more troublesome. It was even 
suspected that the Emperor was instigating the Marathas against the Sayyid. He, 
therefore, realised that if he could succeed in winning over the Marathas to his own 
• cause he would not only secure his position in the Beccan but add strength to his arms 
against the emperor. His ‘‘ trusted nobles ” advised him to open negotiations with 
Baja Shahu^^. He accepted their advice and Shankaraji Malhar, an old Maratha dip- 
lomat, was specially commissioned by him to conduct the negotiations, which, 
it must be mentioned, were carried on in the name of the Emperor. When an agree- 
ment was reached between the two parties the proceedings, in conformity with the 
imperial practices, were given a colour to show that it was Shahu who humbly peti- 
tioned for certain grants and pledged himself to fulfil certain conditions. 

The terms offered by Sayyid Hussain Ali Khan to Baja Shahu are not knownA^ 
We know, however, the demands made by the Maratha King. The principal person 
conducting the negotiations on behalf of Shahu was his Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath. 
Balaji handed over to the Sayyid the following paper dated^s September 19, 1717. 


* Khafi Khan himself says, The Mukkaddams and Zamindars of the towns and villages 
hastened out to meet the Maratha army underbaking to pay the Chauth and begged for protection 

when the Faiijadars or Zamindars of a place refused to pay the Chauth and made no 

propositions the Marathas attacked the place and thoroughly ravaged it.” Idem, P. 465. 

9 Bombay to Surat, January 12, 1703 F, R. Bombay, Vol. I. 

The Sevajees were the Marathas. 

10 Khafi Khan. 

Dr. Khan’s Nimmul-roulk Asaf I. P. 79. 

(Italics in the quotation are mine). The grants which the Nizam endorsed are mentioned 
below. 

la Khad Khan, P. 466. 

18 Thid^ See also S. P. D. 7, 28. 

1* No. 28 of S. P. D., Vol. 7 throws some light on the offer that may have been made. From 
it we learn that Shankaraji was empowered to offer the whole of the kingdom south of the Narbada 
together with all the fortresses. In return Shahu was, among other things, to promise that his 
;amay “ which was in the habit of molesting the imperial donuinions should no longer create any 
troubles.” 

1^ Br. Mu. Add. 26, 606. 
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' ' Seal ■ 

** Biindali^® Eaja Shahoo the Slave of Alumgeer Badshah Gazee 

The requests according to the sequel of Rajah Shahoo, the date 24th Shoowai 
in the 6th Jaloos, (September 19, 1717) written to the ministers and delivered by 
'Rallajee Pundit 

1st The old kingdoms, according to the two^'^ papers with my signature, be 
given to me upon the date of Sahnak (?) 

2nd Let the Watun of the Surdeshmuckee of the six provinces of the Deccan, 
according to the sequel, with the tax of 10 per cent be given to me. 

The province of Aurangabad, the province of Kandesh, the province of 
Barar with Chandar and Deoghur, the province of Mahummudabad 
(Beeder), the province of Darool Zufur (Beejapore) with the Carnatic, 
and the province of Furcundah Buniad (Hyderabad). 

Brd Let the fourth part of the six provinces of the Deccan, according to the 
sequel, with 25 per cent be given to me. 

■^The names of the provinces are as above and are mentioned in the same or- 
der except that “ with the Carnatic comes not after Bijapur but 
after both Bijapur and Haiderabad® 

4th If any of my brothers shall come to you do not keep them near you ; and 
if any of my servants shall come to you for employment, do not employ 
them in your service, 

5th Let my mother, my brother, my brother’s wife and other persons be 
brought from the royal presence and delivered over to me 

Three days before this paper was written, yet another was made out by Shahu 
It -was as follows : — 

(Seal of Shahu as before) 

I Raja Shahoo am the slave of 3^our Majesty. I have obtained from your 
royal presence the Watun of the Surdeshmuckee and the foxirth part 
of the six provinces of the Deccan according to the sequel, viz., the provi- 
nce of Aurangabad, the province of Candesh, the province of Barar, the 
province of Mahummadabad (Beidar), the province of Ferundah Buniad 

3-® This was Shahu’s Persian Seal which he must have used in his correspondence with im- 
perial otPcers. For other purposes he had a Marathi Seal. 

The translation of these two papens is not included in Bri. Mti. Add. 26, 606. 

I have retained everywhere the original transliteration, because the names oi the provinces 
are tilear. 

In Bharatvarsh Patre Yadi 1 — 40 (same as Aitihasik Batravyavahar No. 6 Pp. 8 — 9) a 
similar paper with more details is given. Tt is identical with the yadi given in Chitnis (Thorale 
SBhahu Maharaj, PP. 51™ .52). Unfortunately the yadi does not bear any date and it is not clear 
, as to when and to whorr. it was delivered by the Peshwa. Its contents appear to be »juit® imj^or- 
tant. Hence an abridged English translation is given here. 

Shahu orders (obviously) his Peshwa to secure the following : — 

^ Get the Swarajya of Shivaji including Baigad and other forts. 

® Ask for return of some thirteen places. (Their names are given). 

3 Get Ohaiith of the places which are secured in each Sansthan. 

* Get for Fattesingh Bhonsale the estate of Nabob Balol Khan. 

® Secure the inclusion in Swarajya of the kingdom of Chanda seized by Kanhoji Bhonsale. 

® Get the Tan j ore kingdom together with all the fortresses. 

’ Secure the release of mother (Yeaubai), Mardan Singh (Madan Singh t), Durgabai, Janaki- 
bai and servants. 

® Obtain Firmans in conformity with our past agreements. 

® Get separate Fim.ann for Chauth, for Sardeshmukhi, for the western coast (Konkanpatti) 
inchiding Rajpuri. and for whichever other parts you can obtain. 

For each Mahal get one village as Sardeshmukhi inam. 

Ask for the return of Jaising Palkar (?) in case ho is willing to return. 

Ask for Tryambak (fort ?). 

Besides the six Deccan pro\'inces get as much of Gujarat and Maiws as yon can. 
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(Hyderabad), and the province of Darool Zufur (Beqapore). My 
Wiebunds^o are plundering two of these provinces viz Beejapur and 
Hyderabad, on -which account I am making an agreement, tnat undei he 
ahspicies of your Majesty in three years I will 

ers and will make a good bundobast of the country . And if in -tiiice 
years I may not be able to drive them out thenwha-tever loss on their 

L»»»t mZ, .rbe to yo,.r Majert,;» Kingdom I 

Majesty for it. On this account I write this. 21st bhoo-wal in the 

It will beTen froS'iffw® already obtained 

fronJthl Muahal Emperor the " watem^’ of the Chxvth and tiaraeslmiuMn of the 
S:Ln ;rS:i. Tmay be that no were as yet issued to him andhe 

Xm gXrtXS Son«d nod th tomnindn, on tottling too tens. He Is 
ioi«Iul tost ho a,., ^g,eo,„e.t f« too payment 

■with the seals of the Viceroy and the Div an of •fch<^ 

” emperor Farrukh-Siyax, 
21 Bn. Mu. Add 20, 6( 8. Ihe auus ^ ro.giung year. 

paid to the State upon receiving a grant, honour or hereditary 

uf Mr^o'eoe There are several papers showing tho revenue of the 
and calculated thomupon. lUrevenue of the provinces in the yearJ718 was as 


follow: 


.4nra.tigabS.cl 
Berar ’ . 
Bedar . 
Bijapur. 

Haidartibad 

KbSndesb 


-Hi 

„u^- 


... . , . . ,,.18,O0,.I73i.-“.-'>l 

on toU to. u. or ;« ® . «t.»g 

in the auooseding yeuxs. See Grant Ihiff Vol. 1 37- (f. •) 
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First Seal ■ 

AmeerooP* Amra Buhadur Fero2 Jang the Slave of Mahoommed Feerok- 
Seer Badsliali Gazee, in the. year 1125 

Second Seal 

Der (y?) anut Khan the Slave of Mahommed Feerokseer Badshah Gazee in 
the year 1121 

In these days the business of.the Snrdeshmnekee of the province{s) of the 
'Deccan according to the Seahee mth the. seal of the Ameerooi Amra Bahadur Feroz 
.Jung and according to the details on the back, with the consent of one crore, seventeen 
lacs, nineteen thousand, three hundred and ninety Bnpees, 12 annas as a Peshkush 
to the Sarkar, of which one fourth was to be given on taking the Sunnad and the 
remainder on settling the taxes with (sic) th€^ tax. of ten per cent from the commence- 
ment of the season of RubeeuntguP"^ has been fixed to Rajah Shalioo, to make the 
country populous, to be a well-wisher of the Sarkar, to punish all mah Jaetors, to use 
eveiy endeavour for the performance of these ; and if any one’s ]>ropertv should be 
stolen or destroyed, to get it restored and to punish the thieves ; and if he doc‘S not 
do tliat, to give it Idmself ; to perform the business of the king with a gocKl army at 
all times, to give the Peshkush into the Sarkar’s treasury according to the settlement 
of the taxes ; and besides the established tax not to take one dam from miy one. 
It is necessary that the Deshmuks, Beahpandians, Mukuddoms, Riyats and 
Musarras (?) of the above mentioned provinces should give the rights of the Sardesh- 
muckee to that person to whom it has been fixed, 19th Rubet'oolawool in the 
. Jaloos^® 7’* (February 10, 1718), 

Two months later on April 12, 1718, Sayyid Hussain Ali Khan gave to Shahu a 
Sanad for “ the Lands of the Old Kingdoms ”, that is, Swarajya, It was as follows 

(The seal of the Viceroy as above) 

** In these days the Lands of the Old Kingdoms according to former custom wdth 
the consent of ten lacs of Rupees as a Peshkush to the Sarkar of which one fourth 
is to be given on taking the Firman and the remainder on settling the taxes agreeing 
' with the detail on the back has been fixed to Rajah Shahoo ; that he is to render the 
Riyats and the rest of the inhabitants of those lands contented, and to make the 
country populous, to be a well-wislier of the Sarkar, and to punish all malefactors ; 
and whatever has been settled by the Sarkar to act according to it ; to give the Pesh* 
kush of the Sarkar agreeable to the agreement. It is necessary that the Deshmukhs, 
Deshpandes, Mukuddamans, M.iizarrans and all the inhabitants of those kingdoms 
shall consider Rajah Shahoo as their master and whatever advice he may give to 
consent to it. Let them consider this as fixed. 2lst Jummadoolaw^ool in the 7th 
. Jaloos« ” (April 12, 1718). 

On the back of this Sanad, the details of the Old Kingdoms am given. They 
were divided into 37 paraganm^ 24 of which were in the BalaghUt country and 13 in 
the Painghat country. The details of the places Included in all these paraganfy are 
given, but they are too many to mention here. 

The eiuperor Mfi Farrukli-siyar conferred the followjug titles on 8ayyid BusBain Ali 
Khan in 1713. “ IJmdat-nhmtiik, AmirajluTOra, Bahadur, Firuz Jung, Bipah-SSardar So# 
’Irvine Later MughuU 1. 258. 

2® The spring season {?), 

2® Br. Mu. Add 26,n06. 

*’’’ Idem* 
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t • QflixTTT^r! T-Tnwain AH iOiaii gav© to Shalm Sanads for SardeshmukM 
In this way ^ ^ave one for Chauth is not known. According to. 

tot Sy iSant of Chauth was made to Shahu but his men were to sh^e 
S'SStv olrtomces of government collections 
Learly half the total revenue recorded m the Government rentro • 

Ti.» b, *>f 

i™ i not obttitaed oarly nor without some tioubl^-ShShu 
it knom th»t “ Tho Emporor h^ ~»i»c»nd.d ‘bo goMto . . . . .^d 

.«bo W. 

m 91 Krukh-siyar Ls deposed (February 17) and a prince named 
las nlaced S the throne. He reigned for few months and was himseE deposed on 
Zv 24 It waf during this time that tho royal Firmans confirming the ^ants to 
Fafa Sh-ihu were issued. The Firman for Chauth was issued on March 3, and that 
fe » Murch 15. The dote of tho deed for Swo»„. „ not k»own<t. 

A brief account of the contents of these grants is given by Grand Duff . 

One small noint may be cleared here. Grand Duff says, “the original grante- 
are fo wimfon of the Raja of Satara ; they are in the name of Mohummad Sh 

F,hTl?f W vear of his resin.**” Referring to this remark Irvine says. No 
dated m the first year oi ^ ^ in 171 q Wall in the first year of that reign by 

^ ir 

S.rrt “S^mtSt th?/SJL wore Mued by both omporort. Th.t. «o mnny 
ZTkO to p»v= thU. Thm, for in.ton». »^do«t dated June 23. 
?724 reads “ In these days the Government of the Old Kingdoms. . ... . . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

Sor^l^ to Jhe Seat Krman of Shum Sha-ud-dean Mahoommed 

S wmX copy hL arrived in the Daftar Khana - . .has been fixed to Rajah 

Shdroo.” SlSiMy in another d^ « r»d, “ In the. to ‘L 

sSh'Sr.S. oit £rs»n W io-iaiab ShaLo.” It^ tbn. 

Ifr t“e jSvnmna must have been originally issued by the emperor Rafi-ud- 

darTat but wLn the name of the emperor was expunged from the records, 
Muhammad Shah’s Firmans must have replaced those of his predecessor. 

p. 467. Khafi Khan givefi a long and graphic account of ail these collect 


Khafi Khan 


tions. 


29 Idem P, 46S. 

®9 Shahu "s own letters. Kajwade 3» 09 100. 

n Mem* 

n Grand Buff gwes th© aboT© dates in hk History 1. 

Ibid, 

94 Idem F. 372 fin. 

«s mm 

w Br. Mu. 26,006. 

m 



The conditions under which Shahu accepted the grants are given in detail in a 

which, iinfortiiBatoly, does not bear -aiiy date. It is as follows 

(Shihti’s Persian Seal) 

I am' making an agreement to be' obedient to joiir Majesty ; according to the 
sequel will I act 

. : , 1st I have obtained from yonr bonnty and generosity the Watnn of th©' 
Sardeshmnckee of the six provinces of the Deccan ; with the favour 
of the Almighty I will make yonr' country extremely populous ; and 
the Poshkush according to the dustoor and agreeing with the dustoor 
of other Jemindars shall be paid after receiving the Sunnud agree* 

■ . .. able to the agreement. ^ _ 

2nd ,I have obtained the fourth part €>f the six provinces of the Deccan m 
return for which fifteen thousand horsemen shall be ready in the six 
provinces and whatever your collectors may order that shall h© 
performed. 

3rd No plunder shall be committed in the forts, the stations and the country 
of your Majesty, and whoever wishes shall pass thro the six provincet 
wdth safety. 

4th The dependents of your Majesty having become your eiKunicts whether 
Marathas or Mtissulmans, shall find no admii«ion hi riiy kingdoms* 
should they ask for it, 

5th A man of high rank shall be placed by me with your eollectcsr that accord* 
ing as I have made an agreement so shall he act.'’ 

The neat few papera contained in the bundle which wa arty noticing are all 
Sanads issued by Nizam-ul-mulk. Some- of them tvore issued by him on November 
22, 1720, some on January 14, 1721 and' the rest on June 23,^ 1724. The necessity 
of mentioning thestj- chronological details lies in the fact that it Is not elcmr in what 
particular capacity and with what particular intentions the Nizam may have given 
the Sanads at the time he did. It appears that during this period he was eager to 
secure the assistance of the Marathas. In 1720,. the Sayyid hrotherB sought his 
destruction, whereas he on his part “ gathered great forces in the Ducari (Deccan) 
Country and openly declared against the Byuds^®.” Nizam-ul-mulk s stare were m 
the ascendant. ' He defeated and killed in open battles both Dilwar Ah (June^ B) 
and Alim Ali (July 30). The Sayyids must have been frightened by^his victories, 
because, with a view to pacify him, they made the emperor send a Jftrmm oflering 
him the Viceroyalty of the Deccan. But “ as' expected Nazaxrmlmulk refus^ the 

Phirmaund and Beer|)av'^^ sent him by the King. .returning f 

came from the Syed who kept the king Prisoner from whom ho hoped fo 
him.” It thus appears that Nizam-uhmiilk.had not assumed the Vieeroyalty ot tne 
Deccan when he issued the Sanads in the years 1720-2L 

In any case the occasion of the grants of .November 22, 1720 is not at all clw. 
May be Nizamml-mulk wished to win Shahu's men on his side in his struggle against 
the Sayyids, or the Marathas may. have found it necessary to coi»Bt m 

getting their dues smoothly. Be it as it may, Shahu s Wahl Mahadaji, son of 
Anandrao, submitted his request to the Nizam in the following words : 

** This is the explanation of th e request of Rajah Shahoo i Wakeel 

' »» Bengal Bablic Conmiltation Rang© 1, Vol. 4, F. 134 (May 1720). 

•» Robes of bonour. ^ ^ >%r % a n 

^ Patna to Fort William, Juno 1, 1720 ; Bong. Pub. €o»., Vol. 4, F. ISli. 
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He is representing that acwrding prOT£5°en?t^e Dewan and to 

provinces ; give to his master a new Sunnud . 

n„ 4-k^ -nAtition the Nizam’s officer commented, _ 

“ The copy of Hof» Sr^SaceAy^ Raj^ 

NLmutDuftur were taken from the DewansDaftur . , ^ , 

return of those rights*'* 


1720. 

( 1 ) 


rn ot those rignts--. 

Ntan.ul.mulk comtated and itaed the tuUowing order.- on Houember 2.,, 


Seal 

of Mahommed Shah Badshah Gazee ^ provinces of the Deccan and to 

mentioned army is to necessMV that the Governors, the Amals, the 

perform the of the Jbove mentioned provinces should give 

SSoSfof EaiSroo' Lt Mck h» been Sued. 2nd Sutur in the 2nd 
JaJoos (November 22, 1720). 

(Seal as before) 

“In these days f^^pwSand con^^^ 

Deccan according to the detml on the b q ^ agreeing with the firman of 
Itmmi'Sh Shahooetcetc- 2nd 

(3) omfoScfn^rSct 

i"S3Sia;S|S£ 

Jose places to Shahu. These are too many t o mention here. 


.1 Br. M«. 28,606. 

«j£^: fo order to space the whole paper is not reproduced here. 

‘J C;„.i»«,... er.hl.2.»dl.e,.e.lyth.»«.»‘'»tath..ta,i™.dh,S.„ud 

BttiiMain AU KhS.u. 




After the victories oi over his adversaries in 1720* his relations* 

with Raja Shahn appear to have grown in cordiality. There was a meeting between 
him and the Raja's Feshwa, Bajirao, on January 4, 172!^®* Nine days later Shahu’s • 
IfaHI Mahadaji Anandrao submitted his requests*'^ to Nizam-ul-muilk about his' 
master's rights of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi. He said that he had in his possession 
the Sanads of Sayyid Huasain AM Khan* and -the Firmans of Muhammad Shah with 
the seal of the Cazy of Aurangabad But "‘'the Sunnuds of the Daftur of the 
Deewan were not obtained." He, therefore, requested for s^^eh Sanads, As regards 
the agreed payment of the Peshkash the Wakil observed, " the country is very 
desolate, and plunderers are destroying it, and of the tax of ten percent one Rupee 
has not been obtained ; therf 3 fore I W making aomgreement that the fourth part of 
the Peshkush shall be given in the year 1131," in A, I), 1722),, : , , 

The proposal was accepted by Nizam-ul-mulk and on January 14 (1721 ) he issued’ 
the Sanads^^ of the Dlwan." The Chauth Sanad for the province t)f Bldar wm m 
follows':— 


Ist Seal 


Nizainool Moolk Futtah Jung Buhadar the disciple of M'ahoonimed Shah Badshah 
Gazee.. , In the year 1131 and, Ist Jaloos. ' . 

' .2nd Seal 

Fidoovee KJian disciple of Mahoommed Shah Badshah Gazee, In the year 1132 and 
2nd JalooB. 

Let it be known to the agents, to the JagheerdarB, Kroreans and Jemindars of 
the Fergunnahs of the province of Mahummudabad urf .Biedar that in thesis days, 
according to the Firman of I^Iahoommed- Shah Badshah Gazee and fixed by Nkamcml 
Moolk Futtah Jung Buhadar and according to the Zumun(?), tlie fourth part of the 
Lands held by Governmint and likewise the fou-rth .part, of the Ijanda of the Jagheer* 
dars with the exception of the customB has been fixed to Rajah Shahoo ; it Is neces- 
sary that they should give the fourth portion to,h.is Carcoons, 26 Rubeeoolawool in 
the 2nd Jaioos (January 14, 1721), 

On the back of the deed, the details of the several paragams included in the pro- 
vince of Bidar ’were mentioned. 

In like maimer, separate Sanads for the provinces of Aurangabcid, Khandesh, 
Berar, Haiderabad and Bijapur were issued, and full details^^ of the paragams in- 
cluded in each province were written on the back of the corrcBponding Sanad, 

The Sardeshmukhi Sanad was as follows : — 

(Two Seals as before) 

In these days the business of the Sardeshmuckee of the provinciCB of the Deccan 
agreeing with the firman of Mahoommad Shah Badshah Gazee and fixed by Nizamool 
Moolk Bahadar Futah Jung according to the Zumunf!) has been granted to Rajah 
Shahoo ; that he will be a well wisher of the Sarkar and to render the country popu- 
lous, to punish all malefactors, to be extremely attentive that travellers and merchants 


« s* p. a so, 300 . 

« Br. Mn. 26. 606. 

« Br. Mu. Add. 26, 606. 

These detaUs are important for more than one reason. Yet cansidc rations of spaee have 
disallowed their csnumeration, 
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Ka flIlnwpA to nass backward and forward and that they be not plundered or hiMered ; 
hPHidpR what has been fixed as the tax not to take one dam ; it is necessary that the 
Deshmuks Deshpandians and Jemindars of the lands of the province of ^runga- 
badM^hould give him the tax which has been fixed and consider him as the Surdesh- 
muck. 26th Rubeealawool in the 2nd Jaloos (January 14, 1721). 

Nizam-ul-mulk was made Grand Vazir on February 9, 1721. The intrigues at 
the court however, did not abate a whit. So early in 1724 he r^ired in disgust 
from the Court to Aurangabadsi.” The emperor ordered Mubanz Khan, the ^v®^ 
nor of Haiderabad to oppose the Nizam, and, among other persons, -vraote to Raph 
Sahu ” to assist the governor®®. The Maratha king wished to turn the 
to his own advantage and sent a long list of terms on which he would assist the em- 
peror. Shahu asked for confirmatory Firmans for Chauth, Sardeshmukhi a_d 
Swarajya on condition that he should be excused from paying 



whom we shall select®®.” Nizam-ul-mulk must have anticipated such 
and that is why he took care to maintain a close contact with the Marathas . ih 
emperor, it appears, did not accept Shahu’s proposals and the Marathas sided with 
the^Nizam. O^i January 27, 1724 Bajirao left Satara to join him at Aurangabad 
where he reached on June 21 . Three days later Nizam-ul-mulk issued the Swarajya 
Sanad. 

As before, Shahu’s Wakil, “ Mahag Punt,” represented that his master had the 
Firman of Swarajya granted to him by the emperor Rafi-ud-darjat, but he required 
the Sanad from ‘‘ the Duftur khana of the minister and the Sanad wth the 
areat minister’s seal.” “ It is the custom ”, he added, that the Sunnud ot the Daf- 
tur Khana of the minister of the Deccan without the Sunnud with the great minister s 

seal, except with damad fazul (?) is not correct®®.” 

The wakil’s petition was endorsed by the Deputy of the Viceroy in the following 
■words on June 21 ^ t 

Kusban Beg, Tax Collector brought a zabanee of the order that the request 
of the lands of the old kingdoms from the provinces of Aurangabad and .Bf » 

agreeing with the copy of the great Firman, be written in the name of Raj ah Shahcw 
from the Duftur Khana of the Minister and the Dustkatt be placed upon it ; on this 
account the detail of the transaction has been written . 

On June 23, Nizam-ul-mulk issued the following Sanad®’ 

1st Seal 

Nizamul Moolk Buhadar Futah Jung, Sipah Salar, the deputy of Moored Badshah 
Fuluk Jktedar Mahoomed Shah 1134 

2nd Seal 

Mahoommed Shah Badshah Gazee by his Slave Dianut Khan in the year 1116 (sic) 


A Separate Sanad wa«« issued for each province. 

Bombay' to Co. Auc:. lb 1724* 

^ i. j 

S* F* D. 10. 1 which contains the details of these torins is a very in.portant document 

and deserves to be studied in all its details. j 

s* Soo S. P. D. 30. 310. There was yet another between him and Bajirao on Februaiy 

13, 1723. 

*5 Br. Mu. 26. GOG. 

^ Idwi. 

Jcfem* 
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In these days the Government of the. old kingdoms Tulkokiin etc, » under tlio 
mrovinces of Auruiigabad and Beejapore according to the great Firman of bhu^sha" 
nd-doen Mahoommed Itufaf-nd-dajat of which a copy has arrived oi the .Duitar 
Khana, with the consent of ten lacs of Rupees as a pashkush to the great barkar oi 
which a quarter wa*^ promised in three years, the- remainder to lx* sent to the 
■treasury on tl'io s^dthiuneiit of the Revenues, has; been fixed to^ttie Rajah Shalioo 
agreeably to the annexed detail and that he would perform service small and great, 
and Hiibniission and well-wishing towards the Barkar, to increase the population of 
the country, to drive a'Wiiv. . . . .all vicious and troublesome p«mpky and to 

make all endeavour fVir the 'performance of these, and not to allow any rascal who may 
enter his kingdom, to remain tl'iere ; and all the Jeinindars ^lwclling therein B.m to 
•consider him as their master. 12th Bhoo-wal in the bth Jaloos (tjunc 2«.l, 1#24), ■ 

One troublesome question about this grant of hwarajya still remained unsettled. 

It was a!)Ont the amount of tlie peshkash. It was now decided by the !mp«wial otliecwH 
'that Bhalm was to pav not only the premium he had undertaken to pay, hut— and 
this is not irenerally known— the peshkash wlmh hia grandfather, the great bhivaji, 
should Itave paid luit did not pay. The document referring to this matter puts the 

case clearly and requires no comment. It runs as follows 

Formerly in the eleventh year of the time of Husnit Khooldah Makan^{i.e, 
in A. 1). 1668),' agreeing with theVriting of Rajah Beevajee the order of Jafur Khan 
'Dewan ITllah, in the name of x^Iukurramut Khan, who was the minister of tise Geeean, 
arrived that for a country of nine Laeg of Huns forty Lacs of Huns is cBtablishtMl as a 
Peshkush ; of this there is a country of two and half La(M of iluns with Setnvajee and 
the remainder he does not hold ; on this account there is an ord(*r that now eleven 
Lacs and cloven tliousand Huns arrive, and -he who possesses the country must 
return it to the Barkar, and when another country shall come to him then of it lie 
must enter the money. Agresung with this as much, kingdom as he posses.sea. accord- 
ing to that peshkiish on the jiart of Seewajee shall be fi.xed,,^ and ag much money , 
as"* he may liave collected and of it as much a-s mniains he must give R 
to the Sarkar ; and besides that when he obtains the Bunnud of the Surdeshmukee; 
then he must consent to the peslikush ; he has. not given it, the^suni of Rs. 
moreover on account of the lands of the old kingdoms of which he now asks io^the 
■Sunnud on the part of Rajah Bhahoo must- be given. ■ On this subject what has been 
-jSxed is - , 

Rs. 2,38,74,084-0-0 

The fourth part Rs. 50., .68, 521-0-0 

The remainder Rs. 1,79,05,563-0-0 

Besides this the former pashkush on the part of Rajah bhahoo is to .be paid ,, 
-of it he has not given a dam,®®.”' - 

Further details of these dues are given but they^ are too numerous to mention, 
‘The following entry may, however, be added because^ it is significant. 

The Lands according to the Sequel in the Barkar of Junnar etc., and provinces 
of Aurangabad on account of which formerly Se^wajw Bhwto the Grand-father of 
Rajah Shahoo consented to the peshkush of 2,51,790 buns. According to the curren 
value of the year 1077 Fasulee in which 1 Hun (was)=:r:Rs. 3— ans. 12. that sum 
Is therefore equal to Rs. 9,44,216-12*^®.*^ 

What amount of peshkash wm ultimately paid by Shahu is not known. 
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GOPIBALMBHPUB FAEMAN OF BADSHAH GAZI ABDUIi FATEH MAHAMMAB^ 

NASIRXJDDIl SHAH. 

(By Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc.). 

While searching papers relating to the history of Maynrbhanj, this Mughal* 
Farmaii was brought to my notice by the Late Mahanta NandanandaMnanda 
Leva 63svami of Gcpibaliabhpur. The Mahanta family of Gopiballabhpur are 
the descendents of Rasikaxianda Leva Gosvami who was the first disciple of Prabhu 
Shy4m4nanda Deva Gosvdmi who has established a family of fcllowers known as 
Shyimdnandi-Sampraddya Both Shy4m4nanda and Rasikdnanda preached 
post-Chaitanya Vaisnavism in the districts of Hughly, Howrah, Midnapore, Sii^gh- 
bhum, Mayiirbhan], Balasore and many other places ixi Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
in the first half of the 17th century and through their influence many people of high, 
and low castes including even aborigines, embraced the religion and chief among 
their disciples was the Maharaja Baidyanatha Bhanja Deva of Mayxxrbhanj . Gopi* 
janaballabha Dasa, a disciple of Rasikdnanda, has written a work entitled Rasi- 
kamangala in 1655 A. D. after the death in 1652 A, D. of Rasikananda, which is 
an authentic biography of the great vaishnava apostle. Since the beginning of 
the 17th century the relation of the Mahanta family of Gopiballabhpur with the 
Bhanja ruling family of Maynrbhanj has been very cordial generation after genera- 
tion and the Mahanta family has been endowed with enormous land grants for the 
maintenance of the family deity. There is another Persian document dated 1771 
directing the local officers of Chakla Hughly in Bengal to pay proper respect to the 
possession of the family and another Oriya letter from Rajarain Pandit, the Marhatta 
Subad^^,r of Orissa fully establishes the influence of the faxniiy in Orissa. The im- 
portance of the family is best described in, a Bengali letter dated 23rd September, 
1803 written to Mahanta Vikramananda Deva Gosvdmi by the Magistrate of Midna- 
pore at the direction of’ H. E. the Governor General of India, regarding the settle- 
ment of the affairs in Mayurbhaiij just licfore the eoxiquest of Orissa, by' the British 
Government and this Farman is another earlier evidence in their favour. 

Moghal Farmans are very rare in Orissa and in that consideration I have xnade 
an attempt in bringing this document to the light only to invite the attention of the 
Persian scholars. 1 tried my best to get the document on loan and get tlie text 
deciphered by my friends in Calcutta or elsewhere but the late Gosvdmp as well 
as his son the present Gosvami were unwilling to part with it even for a few days. 

I thank them for allowing me to have a photograpli of it from which the text in 
Persian has been made by a local man of Baripada town and the Engiisii transla- 
tion of the text has been prepared by me from a Bengali version compared with 
the Persian text and so I am not sure how far 1 have become successful in my 
attempt. 

In the Appendix the Persian Text Is given but the text of the seals as it seems 
is not fully deciphered for the defect in the photography. 

The Farman measures 33|-in, x 18|-in. At the top there are three lines below 
which are there two seals — one square and the other circular. In circular seal the 
central circle contains the name of the Empemr Ifahammadshah Baishah Omi' 
Saheb Qoran Abdnl Fateh Nasirnddin, There are twelve small circles In between 
the space of the outer and inner circles and the names of 12 Moghal emperors; 
namely— (1) Ibn Babar Badshah, (2) Ibn Humayan Badshah, (3) Ibn Akbar 
Badshah, (4) Ibn Jahangir Badshah, (5) Ibn Shahjahan Badshah, (6) Ibn Alamgir* 
Badshah, (7) Ibn Shah Alam Badshah, (8) Ibn Amir Taimur Saheb Qirto, (9) Ibn 







Miran Shah, (10) Ibn Sultan Mahammad Shah, (II) Ibn Sultan Said Shah and (12) 
Ibn Umar Sliah Badshah are inscribed. The square seal records Farman Badshah 
ffazi Abdul Fateh Mahammad Nasiruddin Shah Below the seals follows the text. 
On the reverse of the Farman are official entries together with two seals one round 
and another rectangular and one of them records the name of the . Quam- 
rnddin Hossain Shah Nasratjang Khan Bahadur ”. The reverse of the Farman 
has been pasted with a rough cloth in a careless manner which gives rise to the 
wrinkles through out the body. The document badly requires scientific treatment 

but I was not successful in my mission. 

TeANSLATION OF THE TEXT. 

{Obverse.) 

It has come to the notice of His Imperial Edited Majesty that priest-hood of 
the Kasha Gopiballabhpur belonging to the Province of Orissa has fallen vacant 
at the death of Govmdananda who was its occupant and Brindaban has prayed tor 
being honoured as a successor to him. His Imperial Exalted Majesty who is as 
bright as the sun and the master of the world, issued this command of granting the 
preference to Brindaban of the said Kasha exactly in the same manner and condi- 
tion under which it was granted to the deceased priest exciiulmg the claim ot all 
others. It is hereby also ordered that all His Majesty’s present and future servants 
should regard him as the sole and permanent priest with the knowledge that he was 
honoured with all customary rites pertaining to the religion and he should be paid 
as before by the Zumindars and Adhikaries of Killahs and Mahals belonging to the 
Provinces of Orissa and Bengal and also the dues from the capital for the main- 
tenance of the temple on condition that be should pray to God for the prosperity 
of his Majesty’s Empire for ever. It is written on the 2otb Jamadiul awl in the 
. 14th year of the reign. 

[Beverse.) 

1. Received on the 15th Sawal in the 14th year of the reign. 

2. Entered in the office of the Dewan Ala on the 29th Ramzan in the 14th year 
<of the reign. 

3. Compared, entered and written on the 25th Jamadial awal in the 15th year 

of the reign. ^ ^ 

4. Put up before His Majesty according to the command of the highest oi the 

high. 
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The Farman states that BriBdabaii suceeeded Govindananda and their rela- 
tion is found out from the following geneologicaltable printed in Rasikmanagala. : 


1, Rasikananda Deva Gosvami. 


2. Radhananda Beva Goisvami. 


3. Nayanananda Deva Gosvami. 

1 


4, Brajajanaiianda 
Deva Gosvdmi, 


•' . Bliaj aainanda 
Beva Goavimi. 


6. TicMtrauanda 
Deva Gosvami. 


7. Govmdaaanda 
Beva Gosv4mi. 


8. Bnodibaiis* 
iianda Beva 
Oosvimi. 


9. Vaisnivananda 
Beva Gosvami. 


' '1) ' 




liii 


The geneologicai table shows that Govindananda was the nephew of Brinda- 
banananda. 

There is a copy of Sanad granted by Maharaja Viravikramaditya Bhanja Deva 
(1711-1727), dated 1713 A. D. stating that he made the gift for the maintenance of 
a temple at Brindaban which, was in the charge of Adhikdri Vichitrananda Deva 
‘ Gosvdmi. The Geneologicai table given above shows that ail the three sons of 
Brajajanananda died without having any issue and so the succession devolved on 
Brindabanananda and as there were other claimants for the priest-hood, he thought 
’ it safe to have the recognition from the highest authority at Delhi and got it from 
the Emperor. 

I am unable to give the date of the Farman. 

In this connection I intend to discuss another Farman of Mahammad Shah, 
the original of which is missing but its contents go to show that it \va8 issued at 
the same time to Maharaja Viravikramaditya Bhanja Deva. 

There is a printed copy of the translation of the Farman in the State records 
of Mayurbhanj. In a letter addressed to the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, 
'Orissa, dated the 25th January, 1882 Maharaja Krishna Chandra Bhanja writes as 

...tfollows: — ^ ■■ • ■ 

A copy of the sanad from the Emperor of Delhi to the Chief of Mohur- 
bhanj, is herewith submitted ; it establishes that the chief held under a 
feudal tenure from the Emperor. The original Sunnud was filed in 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Court at Ranchee or Hazureebagh either by Raja 
Treebikram Bhunj or Jadoonath Bhunj,’* 

■ '218 ' ' ' 
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Trivikram Bhanja ruled from 1811 to 1828 and Jadunath Bkanja from, 
1829 to 1863 and Major T. Wilkinson was Agent to the Governor General of the 
South West Frontier Agency from 1833 to 1838. 

The printed copy contains the following : — 

‘‘ In the name of God, Great and Good. 


Firman of Mehommed 
Johan Shah Bahadoor. 


The humble memorial of Moharaja- 
Pura * Bikramjeet Bhanj Deo, Baha- 
door, MXJSNUD NASHEEN of Mohur- 
bhunje in the Province of Orissa. 

Soobhnath Bhunj Deo Raootra, brother of my friend, the above Moharaja, 
having appeared before the Court on his behalf, presented the petition sent by the 
said Mobaraja, which is to the effect, that the Sunnud granted by the Royal Court 
in the name of Moharaja Baijnath Bhunj Deo, Bahadur, deceased, is lost, and pray- 
ing that another Sunnud may he granted, Agreeably to the request of the Moha- 
raja, enquiry was made in the Khas (royal) office, and it appeared that a special 
Sunnud was actually granted by this court to the said Moharaja, and indeed a copy 
of the said Sunnud exists in the office. Agreeably to the request of the said Moha- 
raja, therefore, two Sunnuds are awarded to him by His Majesty, and it is ordered 
that the Chair of the State of the said country continue to be held as heretofore 
without the interference of any body — ^that no man or deputy in his territory has 
any authority whatever — that disregarding the order of any other ruler, the said 
Maharaja do exercise the same authority within his own country, with the titles 
he holds, generation after generation, as he does now, save and except that when 
his services are required for any purpose, he will have to attend before us and carry 
out the orders. 

'' Written on the 10th of Jamadial Awal in the 14th year of our reign, 

“ (Sd.) KAMANUDDIN KHAN HOSSEIN, BAHADOOR, 

Wuzier, etc,) etc,. 

'' 19th Jamadiassani in the 14th year of our reign. 


Kamanuddin 
Khan Hossein, Bahadoor, 
Wuxier Mohamed Shah 
Badshah. 


16th Ramjan, in the 14th year of our reign. 

♦ The correct name is Birbikramaditya Bhanja Deo and this is due to the mistake in read- 
ing *h* for Persian Hitwli * P * like many instances in Ain-i-Alfbari and Akbaxnamah 

and as * Parbada ’ for Baripada in Aind-Akbarj and ‘ Durga Pxmj * for ‘ Durga Bhanj * in 
Akbarnamah. 
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“ Received on the 11th Shawul ia the 14th year of our reign. 

“ Entered in the office of the Dewan Ala on the 15th Ramzan of the 14th year 

-of OUT reign. 

“ Compared. Entered in the diary on the 25th Jamadial Awal of the 14th 

year. 

“ Entered on the 17th Ramzan of the 14th year. 

“ The great firman was -written by order of His Majesty.” 

The text of this lost Farman is very similar to that of the 
Farman of Mahammed Shah and so it may be that the J*his 

vikramaditva Bhanja Deva and Mahanta Bnndabanananda Deva 7® 

remSEStivewnt together to Delhi and got the 

Bhania Deo of this Farman is no other than Mahara 3 a Baidyanatha Bhanja 
SoT^raSdX of R„lk.m.»da Dova Go»4mi and »o«.»aos o “ R?«k“ 

hf- AYTtired before 1630 when Shyamananda breathed his last at Kahmipara 

f: Mov»£” is L Tke historisd^ 

Farman granted to Maharaja Viravikramaditya Bhanja Deva was 

the discovery of the Gopiballabhpur Farman of Mahammed bhah now pubhshoci 
the first time. 
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BAIAEAM AID THE' POEIUGTO^ ■ - 
■■(By Cavaliero Pandtiraiaga Pissurienear,) 

The tragic end of Sambhaji (March 1689) greatly provoked the Maratha chiefs’ 
who» gathering in councils decided to continue the; war against the Miighals, At 
this critical moment they chose Kajaram as regent lor Shahn, who was then six years 
old, 

Rajaraia, however, did not think it safe to oppose the Maghal forces In Maha- 
rashtra and therefore, left his native country and' sought refuge in the far away 
fortress of Jingee in Madras. 

The journey of the Regent w-as fraught with grave danger due to the vigilance^ 
of the Mughal Government which for this purpose' even sought the co-operation of 
the Ifortugueso in Goa. In the Government Archives at Kova-Goa, there is to be 
found, on this subject a copy of a letter written by. the Governor J). Rodrigo da Costa 
Nawa!) .Bahadur Khan, dated May i2th, 1689,.in;whieh may be read the follou'ing^: 

I received your letter and u'as much pleased to hear good news about you, and that 
you are in our neighbourhood. I wish that, you may always enjoy perfect Ijealth 
and remain happy, in that letter you inform me how' Kajaram lias retir<M| from his 
mountain lioma at Rayri, to the fortress of Javlly, and has spreiwi rumour that lie has 

gone to .JingCM 3 q. . . . {?), so that with this stratagem he might escape into the 

Kaniatak, and that the Mughal Emperor has' ordered that he should bc^ afrostcd 
dead or alive. You reoommend me that in cast^ the iahi Kajaram passed through 
these lands I should also do the same to him and remain earcTui setting the necessary 
watchw so that ho may not escape from the deserved punishment, as the good 
friendship and amicable relations which the Mughal Emperor has with this State 
demands it. I immediately sent an order' to Besai Khem Baunt that he go€« to your 
presence but ha replied that as he w’as in mourning on account of the death of his 
mother, he could not start immfxiiately, but that he would do so as soon as he had 
porformexi the death rites, and that, in th©.'m,6antime, he had sent ahead his nephew 
Babu Dossai and Mamba Saunt with some people', ordering him to mobilise othere 
who wore scattercxl over several places. I shall takC' care tO' order him to proceed 
with the greatest possible haste, sine© you tell me that -you .have resolvcx! to send 
him to Kiidal ® with your force, to destroy , the enemy' - Another letter of the above 

mentioned Governor, addresscxl to the same Kawab^ dated the Srd of iSeptember 
1789, reads thus: have received both of your letters..:'," One w'as delivered to 

.me by Abmad. Sarangiie and the other wns brought by a vessel In it you Imv© 
asked me to ktxjp the necessary watch both on land and sea in order to capture 
Rajaram who is said to be trying to escape into Kamatak, where he expects a trimsurc^ 
which should be Beited, l‘receivcMl another letter from you on the same subject 
previously. In compliance with it I arranged for the required watches. Kow, 
with this second w'aming, I shall have then reinforced so that ho may not escape, 
though I much doubt if he would care to come this w^ay, for I think ho will be more 
secure in other parts. You may be sure that I desire very much to support the cause 
of the Mughal Emperor, and I shall do on my part every thing that the good friend- 
ship betwexjn the two kingdoms demands 

1 Vide y. Sarkar, HiBfc, of Aurengaeb, YoL Y, p. 25; C. A. KmkaitI, Hfci. of th© Maratha 
People, VoL II, pp. 73-74 ; G. gardesaai, Mamthi Riyaaat, Yol I, p. 648 (2ii4 ed.) eto. 

* Livro dos Reis Vizmhos No. 4, 75 (Qoa Beoords). 

3 Gfr The letter of the Governor B. E<^rigo da Costa written to the Beisasy Kliwna 

Savant on 10th June 1689 ; ** 1 received the letter of the I>ei»y Khema Savant, in which he 
onee again repeats to me the seme what he had written before, namely of the honours shown to him 
by the Nawab Bahadur lOian, and of the suceess he met at Banda, and the retreat of the etmnj 
of Kudai. (bivro do« Refe Virinhoa, Ho. 4, is. 78), 

* He WM at this time Capt. -General of the provincses of Belgaum (Rek Viamhew. No, 4, is. 7i)' 
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Notwithstanding the g^®^V^fnd^^nnd where he^conroUdated his’power and 

succeeded in reaching Jm]i that^arious chiefs from Maharashtra went 

.assumed the title of K g-^ nmrmg them w’ere some Desais of South Konkan 
to render homage j^itory) wire had revolted against the invaders . 

fthen in the Portug - . +t, y Unwinff letter giving an account of the 

The Portuguese datfd at G<fa, January 16th, 1691 

political situation to the King g ^ at present enjoys 

- As one of the chief causes of the calm and peace w I thought of 

is that our ^>°^dering state are^mded \ ggg^ggg® f the war of the Mughal 

rendering an bSher. Ihe Mughal King after having 

Emperor against Rajaram, uainbh ] _-„„eeded with the conquest of his tern- 
y„rea sinMi P»‘ I*™ of P.nhalo ,hioh 
tories ; but as lus brother B ^ tViat^a dwision of his army under his son Prmee 
the Mughal had f p^g^p 4i^ surrounded the Queen of Kanara who 
Sultan Tara should chase him. ihe^^^ through her kingdom » m such a 
was reported to have allowed B j nf h fortresses and entering her court at 

way that the latter after taking ®®™d^ three fortresses 

Sdnur had compelled her to to Sg Adil Shah, and offer- 

out of those which she had m „oclas which are more than eighteen 

■ing to pay him in three representing the first year’s 

ndllions. She immediate yh^^ fggl ^ t fied, 

instalment. I he ^ .v Kingdom^of Kanara as he bad conquered those 

for his intention was to ^g fecaUed the Prince, his son, to his presence, 

IL ««■:» to « mountain nhich pmott- 
Sl? means that he rebelled agmnat hm Fate. „u„d„cted 

■' The Mughal Emperor e”“>“^ ^ bjtotry forces mder his generals to the 
the war, sending . lowever^God sent a plague on bis army 

places which seemed to him , f hundred and twenty thousand men, 

Ind this, as it is r^orted, cause the dea* of ^ 

SriS’iSt'tcrht is 

the ge°e«eL°^aa?fio T,r^ regim^ts. carrying their hostilitie sma^s 

— „ tker© is a 


UtrVi BOW UiVttu^u. ^ V. — 

.In vol. XV, doo. 347 of the 
-roferenoe to the arrival of Bajaram a g ^ Apte, Itihassa Manjiri, p. 131, and ara 

o»«.i Abdu. Bis.hh„ 

famUiea of the Dessay ofM™ S^h^e b/en formed that the cause of 

the froverriiment of the said Mughal ^ +Vi«m would send them help of infantry 

tLs?DossaisprocwdedfromBajaramMSurn|th^^^^^j^^^^^.^^j.^^ 

cavalry (Beis VramhosNo. 4, fls. * : * ; you say, for I have ordered that - 

in it the families of the Dessays of cause with the enemy ^Ber 

Sould pass to from those who h^ve m^e^oi^o^ 

revolting against the Mughal Emp * k’ i aqo, in Keis Vizinhos No. 4, r_7 

Khan, Governor of Phonda I’hVfiU Mu^^'. ^f^ortheTegiSiing of the yew 1689 the fort- 


Khan. Governor oi ^ ^cetlSTegSitog of the year 1689 the fort- 

* 223 
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of the Ghats. Although they came in sight of the Moghul Emperor, they did not 
venture to atatck him for the latter was well fortified with a great quantity of artm 
lery, but coming across other Mughal generals they formed a pact that they should 

conduct tlie war gently with oil t liarni to either party. Having received from the 
other side large sums of money, the Mughal generals, who only wish that the wars 
should not end for as long as they last they will have enough to eat, have been per- 
sistently practising deception on the Emperor who is under the false impression 
'that they are discharging their duties, while it is a mere illusion. , 

In order to pay such a large sum of money the Queen of Kanara has imposed 
heavy taxes on her subjects to their great vexation, and she has gone so far as to sell 
to Adarrayo, an enemv of the State, the fortress of Ullala situated, on the river 
Barcelore,' on the Malabar Coast, for three laldis of pagodas which have been pro- 
mised to her, But this has not been carried into effect yet, because the Queen w^ants 
that it should be given to her immediately, before even the fortress is handed over 
and Adarravo insists that he would pay^after tahing possession. Would to God 
that they do not come to a settlement, for otherwise, it will be very troublesome for 
us to transport rice from Kanara. 

‘‘ The failure of the Imperial Government to send reinforcements to the Mughal 
Emperor and the treacheries practised hy the nobles of the Empire have convinced 
the Desais of Konkan of the decaying^state of the Mughal power. They have 
accordingly withdrawn from the Mughals the allegiance that they Lad promised 
him and have gone over to the side of Rajaram. What has induced them to do so 
is that they belong to the same caste and religion as he and they could not tolerate 
the insolence with "which the Muhammad ans violated the Hindu women and profaned 
their temples thereby w^ound in g their religious susceptibilities. Thus they have all 
risen against the Governor of Phonda, Sarbaza Khan and General Abdul Biza Khan,, 
who has returned from Kiiclal, where he wms posted at Bicholim. Both these Mughal 
officers are afraid of the pow er of Rajaram’s men wffio have on several occasions 
plundered villages adjacent to Phonda and have once again besieged it. I here 
have been several encounters in the operation [wdth the Imperialists ]. They are. 
without cavalry, for the few horses they had are dead and the General Abdul 
Riza Khan tried to ensure the safety of his’wife md belongings by sending them 
to an Island situated on the river, w ith the permission of the Governor, our predeces- 
sor, who ordered facilities for las passage to be given. At present having been called 
to the presence of the King he has taken aw^ay his wife, and heing grateful for the 
courtesy w^hich has been shown to him during his stay in our neighbourhood has 
wTitten to us to inform if ive wanted anjdhing eoncerning the State to be represented 
to his Royal Master. Availing ourselves "of this offer and opportunity w^e have 
written through him a letter offering our congratulations for the Kingdoms that 
have been conquered and assuring him of our friendship and good relations. 

“The facilities which have been offered to the Mughal Government for the 
passage of their subjects (through our territory), have also been allow ed by us to the 
people of Rajaram. Previously on several occassions he wrote to the Governors 
Bom Rodrigo da Costa and Bom Miguel de Almeida, requesting them to renew the 
alliance of peace and friendship wliich this State formerly maintained with SLivaji, 
his father. Of late years he has been repeating this request. We have responded 
to it with the same demonstrations of friendship (as w^e did in the case of the Mughals) 
in such a manner and with so great a care that both the vassals of the Mughal and 
those of Rajaram believe that this government is inclined to the interest of either. 
The affairs of these tw’O princes remain in this state, and w^e think that the Besais 
and the other vassals of Rajaram, as they persist in the war, will become master of 
Phonda and Bicholim. It is more convenient to the State to have as neighbour 
the Hindus rather than the Mohomedans, for these never keep their w^ord and are 
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Al+Vimitfli to all outward seeming we are observing 
iril.X'.f »d »o« of tl,e» hao oho,. ».y 

sign of discontent, we are always ready with our arms in ban ^ Raiaram 

The fnoodly reMom wM tS 

to leave their families m the Po g , ^ ^ North Tristao de Mello, were 

Portuguese miaonto8. e^eciaUy th ^atabar Khan, who was encamped at 

favourmg the j; Basing his accounts on the correspond- 

wmxmm 

r»dr toPorSSSesrbfa?™ E iodced M.Wo Khoo .0 p.y .be,. 

an indenmity of two lakhs of rupees 

On the subiect of this war, the Governor D. Kodrigo da Costa, in his letter dated 

o:.rc2:.’ 'srE 

that can prevent keenins here companies with four. 

sSf^r 5Z sSS and ttese ‘ am ' useie'ssand inLch a state of misery that from 
^veS^e comes ’to me a demand for men. There ^e no seamen, and the few 
Sim here will bear testimony to my contention better On the 12th of 
•necomber 1693 the Viceroy Dorn Pedro Antonio de Koronha thus wrote to the 

KiSff of Portogal The shortage of ships and people (m which I found 

i-Kft Statel I bring to Your Maiesty’s notice because as there (in Mozambique) I 
is iSSmed bTthrships of DamaL, of the wars going on at Bassmi ; I soon re- 
its aid with the people about me ; however neither God permitted 
ShS;t shoSld render this service to Your Majesty nor the country needed it for the 
war had odready ceased”. 

The Viceroy Bom Pedro Antonio de Noronha left Mozambique on the 21st 
Apriri 692 SLiched India on the 25th May of the following year A From this 
i/may be concluded that the above war took place m 1692, and ended before the 
arrival of the Viceroy, who even wrote the followmg in his aforementioned letter 

« This ymr I obtained news that the same enemy was carrying on fresh 

activities to continue in those territories the same designs, and although 1 wish^ 
verv much to proceed to the Korth to oppose him, the scantiness of our resourc , 
Indihe reasonL'hich the council of the State proposed to me in reply to the consul- 
tation which I ordered to be made over this matter frustrated the wsh , the reason 
£“t EVc* . 0 .™. to go (to t™r) to to the e.«.y fl .0 

our resources appeared to be stronger than my desire. It was clear to me that 

w See Sarkar, Op. oit., pages 154-56._ 

Vide out book Matatas em Baoaim , p« 10. 
i» LvVro das Mynooes do Eeino, No. 54, fls. 104 (Goa records). 

»* Idem, No. 67, fls. 229 aad 230. 



viceroy going in person to oppose him would necessarily mean that he should be ac^ 
companied by the entne forces at his disposal. It would also mean leaving Goa 
totally defenceless against any possible untoward event. When the news that I had 
from land instiUed in me some suspicion, I resolved to send the Fleet immediately 
to the North with all the forces which the time and the affairs of the State permitted 
me (to collect) and then I sent General Antonio Machado with the charge of the general 
administration of the troops of the North for I could rely upon his valour, and^ dis- 
position. I had also faith in favourable reports about him derived from private 
sources that he would be a great help to us in defending those lands and causing 
fright to the Enemy. Although, until now I have no news of his arrival, by the 
warnings that I am receiving neither the fears of an invasion are removed nor have 
any new developments occurred to make the war, for which we are prepared, 
a certainty, xibout the particulars of the said General Antonio Machado I have 
already informed Your Majesty and on this occasion I informed separately, of the 
reasons which moved me to send for him from Surat ; for, apart from the fact that 
ha has made a request to be heard and to be punished according to his guilt, a 
recjiiest which could not be refused on account of its justice, I thought that it would 
not be convenient to have in the power of our enemies a man of his standing, for it 
would greatly, in detriment to the State, help the enemy. Also from the inquiry on his 
conduct which I remit to Your Majesty I found nothing which proves such a delin- 
quency on his part as should deprive him of the post to ivhich Your Majesty appointed 
him The same Viceroy Dom Pedro Antonio do Noronha wTOte on this subject 
to the court on 7th of January, : 

“ As soon as I have information from Manuel Tavares de Gama, I reported to 
Your Majesty how the enomy was about to enter our territories with so much assur- 
ance that the farmers and the inhabitants of villages had already deserted and that 
the horses of the enemy were seen on our boundaries, and that the Sidy of Danda 
was preparing eighty vessels of war to fall upon the Island of Salsette, under the 
jurisdiction of Bassein. I promptly ordered Belchior de Amaral de Minezes, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fleet of the North to go in aid of that coast and prevent 
the enemy’s intended landing in those parts. This succour arrived so opportune 
that I have been assured by some persons who have come from there that but for 
the promptness of our precaution the enemy would undoubtedly have succeeded 
in his accustomed treachery. With the same fear I sent another fleet under Captain 
Francisco Preira da Silva, consisting of tw^o, a ship and a frigate, and in it has sailed 
General Antonio Machado de Brito the Governor of those lands in the same way as 
on the other occasion went Dom Bodrigo da Costa who having arrived at Chaul, 
repeated the news which already Manuel Traveres had sent to me that the 
territories enjoyed greater peace 

Thus the war between the Portuguese and the Mughals came to an end. The 
Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb, as we have said before, ordered Matabar ETian to 
pay an indemnity of 2 lakhs of rupees, for having invaded the Protuguese territory 
In bringing this about the services of Abdul Riza Khan, the then Mughal Governor 
of the Rairy proved to be very useful to the Portuguese government. 

How^ever, the officers of Aurangzeb suspected even after this that the Portu- 
guese authorities had some pact with the Marathas. In order to dispel that suspi- 
cion the Viceroy, Count of Villa Verde, w'rote to the former Mughal Ambassador 

. Vide Gemelli Caiwi. 

IS Livro das Moncoos do Reino No. 57, fls. 229v e 230. 

« Idem, fls. 252, 

IS The Portuguese government sent to the court of Aurangzeb Rev. Fr. Mathias, an Angus- 
tinian monk, “ a person of the greatest authorities respect and prudence by whose means 
he resolved to communicate this business to the King of Mughal (Reis Vizinhos, No. 4, fls. 119). 

Persian letter from Abdul Riza Khan to the Governor of Goa. 
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Shaik Maliaixiec! the following letter dated November 29tli., 1694: '' Before I 

received yonr letter, I had been informed of the damage caused by the Shivajis 
(Maratha) near Karanja which you complain of and I keenly felt the loss you ex- 
perienced and the Captain of Karanja should not have taken the precaution to pre- 
vent this plunder if he could. Since the time the Shivaji’s war with us, we never 
concluded any truce or peace wdth them nor were they admitted into any of our 
ports ; but, on the contrary, we are carrying on active war with them whenever we 
meet them, on the sea or land and as they captured some of our parangs (boats) last 
year, I ordered one of their ports to be destroyed, all the vessels they had there, 
and the entire population as well as their temples to be burnt. However I shall 
advise the Captain of Chaul to try to cause them all possible harm and hostihty so 
that they may be obliged by the loss they suffered to restore to you what they have 
robbed 


A few days before this letter was despatched, the Marathas made an incursion 
into Bardez (Goa) and raised a tax from itsinhabitants^k IheViceroy, Count of Villa- 
Verdo made strong protest against this act before Baji Sama Rao, to whom he 
addressed the following letter on the Kith No^ ember, 1694 : the letters which 

I received some time ago from you. Ramachondra Pandit, and Santagi Ghorpade, 
I concluded that you w ere friend's of the State because every one so signified it to us, 
and asserted in those letters ; however now I find it otherwise, since you entered 
our territories and came dow n the Ghats only for the sake of plunder. This action 
is so foul that I am astounded at it. Wore it not for tlie faith w ith which the Portu- 
guese are used to maintain their word, I should have sent order to Chaul to seize 
the island of Kolaba an<i Kiindry and prevent the supply of provision to the said 

islands, and to the other Marathas who are to be found in our territories of the 

North. It is certain that without much difficulty we could do great harm to the lands 
you possess there or cause trouble to your maritime possessions.’’ You should 
beware of that. However the Portuguese never quarrel with their friends without 
just grounds and it seems to me that’ the incursion of your cavalry into the district 
of Bardez might be duo to some indiscipline among your soldiers without your 
knowledge. There in order to ascertain the truth I request you to declare whether 
you are a friend or an enemy, and should you like to make w^ar I am ready for it and 
shall give pleasure to my soldiers who want to engage themselves in it and my powder 
and army shall not remain idle. If you w^ant peace you should show it promptly 
by withdrawing your men from our lands without leaving therein a single soldier, 
and seek peace from me which I shall not refuse, in case it is reasonable. Remember 
that the loss of all our neighbours was due always to non-observance of it with us 
and this loss is sure to he greater still now on account of the great forces which I 
have, and the groat reinforcements wdiich have been received this year from Europe. 
I send this with Ram Krishna Barve who will exj lain at length what you must do. 
So I do not emphasise it.”“^. 



It is not known what was the conclusion of the negotiations carried on by the 
Viceroy with the Marathas, through their envoy Rama Krishna Barve. Six months 
later, the Count of Villa Verde, however in a letter addressed to Ganesh Raghunath, 
on the 15th June, 1695 said that he was ready to accept the friendship of prince 
Rajaram as his generals and officers w^ere acting as true friends 


Cfr. ** for your men entered our lands ; robbed thoir inhabitants of their cattle which I 
H>B© they returned, and received, from the people three rupees per head ’’ Letter of the 
mf ip Bayagy Bama Bar-a written on November 15, 1694 (Book Beie Vissrnhos No. 6. ds. 19v), 
aps’Reis VkinhoB No. 6, fin, 18v. 



southward course to seek safety at Cochim. ^ Her crew were totally exhausted and 
her artillery put out of action. The two captive ships lost nearly one third of their 
men and the survivors were carried to Sambhaji’s headquarters at Gh^ria. The 
Dutch Commander of Malabar, Stein Van Gollenesse, demanded immediate restitu- 
tion of the men and boats and compensation for the damage done, but Sambhaji 
replied with characteristic irony, ‘‘ if you had made peace earlier, we would never 
have taken these, but now we met them in time of war. As to punishment which 
you propose, you have felt our power once or twice and in future you will know 
it again.'' Apparently some measures stronger than verbal protests were called for. 
This was not the only occasion when the Angria had given offence to the Dutch. In 
1703 Sambhaji's fatlicr, Kanhoji, had captured a Dutch man-of-war of thifty guns 
and in 1710 he made prizes of a Dutch sloop and a galley. ^ How the Dutch retaliated 
we do not know, but from the concluding sentence of Sambhaji's retort, quoted 
above, it appears that peace had not been formally concluded between the Dutch * 
and the Angrias, and in law as well as in fact they were at war till that Sunday 
morning in March, 1738, when Sambhaji's sea-men encountered and w^orsted the 
Dutch men-of-war. 

Exasperated beyond endurance the Dutch decided to strike at the centre of 
Sambhaji's power and next year a grand fleet of fifteen sails was mobilised under 
the command of Roinicus Siersma. The instructions issued to the Commander-in- 
Chief ^ briefly referred to the piratical " misdeeds of the enemy and offered detailed 
information about the fighting strength of every unit under his command... They 
went further and specifically laid down in what order the ships were to sail. This 
interesting document has not been so far published and may, therefore, be quoted 
in full. Such were the instructions framed for the benefit of Admiral Siersma : 

'' The Angreans, a nation of pirates in the North of Malabar, latitude 16 4 19°, 
have made themselves notorious already for a long time in these countries, by their 
continuous piracies on the sea, to passing ships, and since the last 10 to 20 years 
they have so grown in daring and strength that they have not desisted from attack- 
ing the formidable ships of European nations, and have captured several, as the 
English ship '' Berhj they attacked the frigate Adriana, and the vship Noord- 
woolfs Bergen'' from Cochim, the yacht and the sloop '' Zeelands Welvaren" and 
Magdalena ", all three destined for Mochia, the same year. The Adriana alone 
could by heroic resistance save herself under the forts of Soendadoenga ^ belonging 
to Siwagie,^ but the last three having left the harbour of Cochim together, to sail 
to Mochia, were attacked in the neighbourhood of Goa on 23rd March, and were 

^ For details see Son, The Angrias and the Dutch, Cahntta Beview, February 1938. 

® Sen, ibid^ 

® The three Dutch documents quoted in this paper are in the custody of the Madras Govern- 
ment. I am indebted to the Rev. Father Fruytior of Madras for the English translation. 

* Captured in 1735. 

® Obviously Sindhiidurg or Malwan then under the jurisdiction of the Raja of Kolhapur* 

® Van Gollensse calls Khem Savant of Wari a Siwagie, probably because technically he was 
a feudal noble of the Kolhapur State. 
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forced to take fligkt after their crew had fallen into the hands of the pirates as 
is described minutely in the enclosed copy of the declaration of the officers of the 
N oordwoolfs Bergen . 

We have not failed to demand the restoration of the lost ships, and to claim a 
reasonable satisfaction, but these pirates have not only refused this, but answered 
in an insulting way. 

The Honourable Company have on this account decided by an order of 3rd 
August, 1738, to take such measures and actions to repress the aforesaid pirates and 
to secure fair satisfaction for the offence against the Company, and to use such force 
as will in future make the Company’s power respected. Therefore in compliance 
with the Honourable Company’s proposal, we have mobilised a formidable squadron 
composed in the following manner : — 


Ships. 

Canon. 

Sailors. 

Military. 

Military 

Native 

Soldiers. 

Total 

Sassenhoff . 


. 


46 

85 

87 

53 

225, ■; 

Soetelingskerke . 




34 

100 

78 

85 

263 

Be Ketel . 


. 


44 

90 

54 

84 

228 

Felanen ’ . . 




36 

69 

29 

44 

142 

Hansenlust 




24 

70 

28' , 

90 

188 

Bidderkerk 




26 

• 62 

27 

41 

130 

Johanna (Catharine 




18 

47 


15 

62 

Zelandea . 




16 

29 


15 

44 

Wdvaren . 




22 

15 

.. 


16 

Zwyndrecht , .i' 




10 

17" . ■ 

7 


24 





8 

15 

7 


22 

Chettua' 'V< . T' • 

' ‘a ^ 

• 



8 

15 

7 


22 

Oranganore * 

• 



8 

15 

, 7, 


22 

' *1 1 ,''l 

.Tfotoria * 

- 



4 

28 

1 


28 

BeWraak . 

'V- 

• 



9 

24 

1 

•• 

24 


We have appointed your Honour Chief of this Expedition, because we know that 
in the person of your Honour, we shall &ad the necessary prudence and ability required 
for such an important expedition, and, therefore, we direct you at the reception 

I As mentioned above only the NoordwolU Bergm .succeeded in escaping, the other two were 

captured by Angria. 

* Quoted in the CalcttUa Review^ Febrtiary, 1938. 
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to go aboard the flagship “ de Sassenkoff" and to take command of the 

s ships, and sail in tli6 following fighting order . 


Sassenhoff. 


F. Haxisenlvst 


Oliettva 


Felanen 


Zelandea 


Cratiganore 


Vlmingm 


Ridderkerk. 


Soetelmgskerk. 


Zwgndrecht 


Victoria 


FelacB 


Wraak- 


^Johanna eaharine 


Maria Laurintia 


De Ketel 


In Cannanore your Honour will have to change the oraer ot your ships m suen 
a way as to prevent the ships of the pirates, which are generally at this coast, from 
escaping. 

The “ Soetelingskerke ” a powerful ship, and the yacht “ Anna Gaiharim ” 
with your Honour’s flag on top shall sail to Barsaloor, where you will have the letter 
in duplicate to the pirates translated in the Marathi language and have the same 
deliveW by la uH as soon as possible, or if this is not feasible your Honour will have 
it delivered in the most efficient way. 

Also it will be necessary for your Honour to gather all possible information 
as to where the pirates are at present in hiding, how strong they are, so that you 
may conduct your campaign accordingly. 
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Tf the “ SoOdinaslcerlce'’ is attacked, which we certainly do not apprehend, 
her a»i.toee some of the sUp of wto* JO» 

”as*m ortaS KlB> shell he Put ashore 

'Z hSdS rrStteMdeni Christian Geywhmr end Hendreek Iseeesr. 

Having carried out all these instructions as promptly as POSsiWe, your Honour 

"^"topmy’s letter shall again be forwarded to ‘1'*. O'”' 
the St .nitoble manner »rki„g tor a Wtton «“ “‘^nS ^ 
as to whether the Company’s demands wiU be complied with or not. 

Tr MftpTn to be nrepared to come to a reasonable agreement, your Honour 

, Z the flSip aid begin discussions, and you shall take special 

S nTS a-^i ‘^t h|™ h.^»r or 

Kr:hr',,;»'ie'rxs mir~->f 

V SiersmiTn a secret instruction under urgent necessity alone. 

■ If the 

and the ^ fort Bissente and bombarded or whether a 

the enemy 18 to b^attajed^^^^ 

Is/iidiiig j.] iiplri nf sotug coiiiT)<inT^6S of HicJitriiiGS. \our Honour 

cam to dtS or tarn all SSipt of tho pinrtca on yont way 
‘^"Sd toi and in the bay, to Lt in fntote they wiU fear the Company and let 

"" ‘S ?o7eSSy 

w5^» 

rn™:- :“he hot H th.„.gh ..re„m. 

»T;Sm rS*Trp4! » 

ship de Ketel ” be returned as her services will be required. 

■mi. <^npffih'v/j^Jcerke ’’ and the Cedharina ” on their return journey 

f tt^SboS «‘"welo’^^ 

. , gTSiip^y a^tr^^hK^ £ 3 a mamr.r L, we Say he able to eorh- 

mend them for their courage to the Honourable Company. i.i 

^ pother Pruytier informa me somewhat 

'• 
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Those who are found wanting in the service and may have compromised them- 
selves tlirough indiscipline and misconduct will^ have nothing but an exemplary 
punishment to expect so that fear may be instilled into others. 

We likewise remind you to keep an account of every thing, specially of the situa- 
tions of sea ports and bays, rivers and forts, and all that may be useful if we p-e 
forced to pay another visit. Your Honour shall also keep us informed o passing 
events if 3^011 have an opportunity either via Barssaloor or Orananoor or direct. 

The papers for your Honour’s guidance are the follov/ing 

Ordinances of the Commander Wolfsbergen, dated 25th March, 1738. 

Journal of the 3 ^acht Adriana on her journey to Wingirala dated 1736. 

A translation of certain English letter and some charts. 

The disposition of such artillery, ammunition and other necessities which have 
been shipped for this expedition. Your Honour will find 20,000 pounds of gunpowder 
and a great quantity of necessaries which your Honour will distribute among the 
ships according to their need, especially gunpow^der. 

Copy of a letter of the undersigned Commander to the English Commander 
Mr. Stephen Laith^, in which the conditions are described on which, the company 
will make peace with the Angreans. English papers delivered to the Chief of the 
expedition and other ordinances wherein we advise your Honour to keep the strictest 
discipline among the men and to secure this w^e expect the officers to set a good 
example. You shall take special care that religion and daily prayers are upheld 
and observed, so that your undertakings may receive God’s blessing for the expected 
success which your dear friends wish you from all their heart. 

CocHiM ; (Sd.) G. W. VAN IMHOFF. 

8th February 1739, J. V. STEIN VAN GOLLENESSE.” 

Siersma w^as also provided with two drafts of the conditions under which peace 
might be concluded with Sambhaji and the articles of treaty which he was expected 
to accept. The instructions left the Dutch Commander little discretion about the 
terms to be offered to the Angria chief, but a cursory glance at the documents, 
quoted below, will convince the reader of their peremptory character. A man of 
Sambhaji's temper could hardly be expected to accept such humiliating terms unless 
he was reduced to the last extremities, but strong as the Dutch fleet appeared it was 
hardly powerful enough to mpe out the Maratha fleet from the high seas and to 
reduce the rock girt naval strongholds of the Maratha Admiral that had so long 
defied the might of the other seafaring people of the coast. Although the instruc- 
tions quoted above mention only a fair satisfaction for the loss sustained, the drafts 
aim at nothing less than the reduction of the Angria chief to a state of complete 
vassalage. 

I 


Conditions of the Treaty on which the Commander of the expedition against, 
the people of Angrea and the Chief Sambasy Angrea Sarkel may conclude peace. 

1 . Sambasy Angrea Sarkel shall agree by a solemn deputation to Cochim to* 
humble himself before the Honourable Company and to beg their pardon for the auda- 
cious attacks on their ships made by his people for several years and, specially, 
for the attack on the ship '' Noordwoolfs Bergen'"' mdthei capture of the yachts 
Zedands Welvaren ” and the '' Magdelena ” in the year 1738, later transported 
to Mochia. 


^ Vingurla. 

® Stephen Law, Governor of Bombay 1739 — 1742 ; granted regular commission in 1738. 
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2 The above mentioned captures must be restored 
last case of Rs. 80,000 be paid, but losses, caused to several of the Company ship 

on other occasions will be excused. 

‘1 Comoensation shall be given to all the men who are still detamed m Sambasy 
AngrVa’s territory from the lowest to the highest without any deduction for the 

rations given. 



d ships are still in existence Sambasy Anp-ea shall be 
bhey are out of repair they must be repaired so that they 
The expenses of the repairs may be deducted the 
80 000 For other damages a sum oi Ks. iO,iHJU iimsz 
equipment, cannons and ammunition as per inventory 
rials, such as sails etc. needed for navigation. 

diture of the expedition and pay the 
or an annual contribution of Rs. 10,000 
arly at Cochim before the end of April. 

1 his successors to the Government of 
deputation to Cochim, solicit the eon- 
ourage the same. The Company shall 

done to their Malabar allies. 

y’s ships on the sea, lower 

> made themselves known to the Corn- 
will be laid down in a separate agreement. 

owed to enter the harbours, bays and 
j payment of the harbour dues or any 
shall be bound to supply the above 
and whatever products they find. 

.k shall not only be aUowed to take 
shall be bound to protect them with 
fear of treachery as the 


Company Rs. 100,000 (One hundred thousand) 

(Ten thousand), which amount shall be paid ye 

6. The present Chief of the Angreans anc 
the State shall every year, through _ a sokmn 
tinuation of the Company’s friendship and enc 
show the deputation the same honours as are 

7. All ships of Angrea 

their flag and strike their sails until I 

■pany’s ships, in such a manner as 

8. The ships of the Company shall be alloi 
rivers, belonging to Sambasy Angrea, witbou ] 
other levy and the people of Sanibasy A^ea 
mentioned ships, on payment, all their needs a. 

9. The Company’s ships in case of attack 

shelter under Sambasy onv 

his guns and to assist them with aU his power without any 

Company never break their plighted word. 

10 If per chance, the Company’s ships run the risk 
Sambasy Angrea’s lands which the good 
md his suhiects be bound to render them all help, withe 
rights 1 or anything else, except a 

Company’s ships or saved the men or goods, to he granted 
Commander at Cochim. 

11. If the ebev. conditienB WthMly ^ 

.„y furthet »rtien fe the 1«» of th® 

people as long as the free admission rf^rjaration is made the treaty will be held 

int, f.re.; .nd comp«n=.tio„ for 

of Marcithmf Chapter XXII. 
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guns and other goods lost in former years will be again demanded. If, however, 
gambasy Angrea observes the above conditions faithfully and desires the friendship 
of the Company, and wishes to continue the treaty, then it shall be in force for 15 
years, and the Company will see the satisfaction it gives, and also the fairness there- 

•Of.;:'; 

(Given at the City of Cochim, 8th February.) 

(Sd.) G. W. VAl^ IMHOFF. 

■ Y. STEIN VAN GOLLENESSE.' ' 

II , 

Articles of the Treaty and agreement between the Honourable plenipotentiar}^ 
of the East India Company and the accredited Ambassadors of Sambasy Angrea 
Sarkel, based on the several articles of the Treaty above mentioned, as to how pas- 
sing ships have to make themselves known. 

1. The ships of the Company shall be furnished with a special pass, which shall 
be completed with a seal and the signature of the Governor of Cochim with such 
yearly alterations to prevent imitation as the Company shall approve and consider 
necessary and to which Sambasy Angrea Sarkel shall agree. A copy of this pass 
shall be given every year to the Ambassadors, whom Sambasy Angrea Sarkel is 
bound under the above article to send yearly to Cochim, and if, through unforeseen 
circumstances, this cannot be done, then shall the ships of the Company, sailing 
for Cochim in the next favourable monsoon, be given the pass of the previous year, 
and Sambasy Angrea shall by letter be informed of the same and whether the letter 
is received or not, he, well aware of the fact, that the Ambassadors have not proceed- 
ed to Cochim, and, therefore, passes have not been renewed, shall be bound to accept 
the passes of the previous year as if they w'ere renew^'ed, and make no objection as 
good faith demands. 

2. That, since some ships may not touch at Cochim, and may therefore not be 
furnished with passes, ships of Sambasy Angrea not excluded, the article of the general 
treaty as a whole, which gives the ships freedom of passage will in their case come 
into force. When the Company’s ships show their flag to the Angreans homage 
will be paid to them in the following manner. 

3. As it is not safe to rely upon show^ of flags which can be made use of for 
its own profit, so that in many cases there may be uncertainty, w^e have found it 
expedient to order that the ships of Sambasy Angrea will be allow^ed to approach 
within a gunshot’s distance of the bow of the Company’s ships, and also to hoist 
the Dutch flag, as provided in the above article 7. 

The Company’s ship or ships having been sighted they shall be bound to turn 
to the wind, and put out a boat when they see that one of the Commander is on the 
way, the boats on either side shall not have more than 7 or 9 oars, and no more men 
than is necessary for such a boat, and no weapons or anything that may cause sus- 
picion besides a man at the rudder, and an officer to hand in the message. The 
above mentioned boat shall meet the Company’s boat showing her pass, and the 
officer shall inspect the Angrean original or copy of the pass. The boats will return 
to their own ships, and Sambasy Angrea’s ship shall leave immediately. 

4. The same procedure is approved for the Company’s ships which have no pass 
with this difference, that such a ship must have a general sea pass, or a letter with 
the Company’s seal, and shall have to show this to the officer of Sambasy Angrea, 
and every thing shall be done in the same manner as ordered for other ships so as to 
have a clear idea as to what part of India the ships may sail. 
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The ships of Sambasj Angrea wishing to hold up ships, shall arrange it as early 
as possible to enable the men to return to their ships before sunset, but at night it 
should not take place, as the rules of prudence prescribe, and all who act to the 
contrary shall have to take the consequences whereby the treaty with Sambasy 
Angrea shall be broken, unless it clearly proves to be a mistake, and immediate 

satisfaction is given for the damage done. 

6. That this may happen less often, and that both sides may realise this better, 
all ships of the Company which pass by Cochim shall be given an authentic letter of 
inst u{ 3 tion, and Sambasy Angrea shall be bound to do the same to all the captains 
of his ships, so that they may not plead ignorance thereof. 

(Given in the City of Cochim, 8th February 1739.) 

(Sd.) G. W. VAN IMHOFF. 

J. V. STEIN VAN GOLLENESSE. 




The terms were humiliating and hard and nothing but a shattering defeat would 
induce Sambhaji to accept them. The Dutch could make common cause with other 
European powers in India to enforce their claims. The Angria had been at open 
war with the English since 1718. The Angria’s fleet ivas also involved in the hostili- 
ties that then prevailed between the Maratha empire and the Portuguese State and 
the Portuguese had experienced some bad reverses in the very waters over which 
they had once exercised unchallenged authority. They welcomed the Dutch fleet 
at Agoada with open arms and suggested that all European nations should pool 
their resources in a joint effort against the common adversary. Why the negotia- 
tions made no progress we do not know. It was certainly not for any lack of sincer- 
ity on the part of the Portuguese. Probably the Dutch had a poor opinion of them,, 
or perhaps the memory of the Anglo-Portuguese expedition of 1721 stood in the way 
of a fresh alliance with another European power. In any case the Dutch fleet sailed 
to the Angrian waters. The Chief Commander was authorised to land a fighting 
force in Angria’s territories, or to bombard his strongholds or to seek, the enemy on 
the sea. But his movements henceforth are obscure. It is clear that Siersma’s grand 
expedition, on which his official superiors had built such high hopes, accomplished 
nothing. Obviously he had not landed his troops and it is apparent that he returned 
to Cochim without fighting Sambhaji's fleet. Van Gollenesse made a veiled 
reference to the ill-success of the expedition in a memorandum on Indian affaira 
prepared for the perusal of Siersma himself. '' What happened between the Hon’ble 
Company and those pirates, how they captured the Ceylon and Cochim yatehts and 
how their Right Worshipfuls wished to take revenge by sending a considerable 
squadron to that place in the year 1739 under your Worship's Command and what 
the result of this was need not be related here, because all this is fully known to your 
Worship and can be read in the records. Their Right Worshipfuls have since ordered 
by despatch, dated 30th October 1739, that they must be injured in every possible 
way until they make honourable amends.”^ Despite the best efforts of the Dutch 
the Angria waxed stronger and stronger until in 1742 his Captains boldly entered 
the roadstead of Calicut, the southernmost point hitherto reached by them, with 
seven big and twenty three small ships and inflicted immense loss on the merchant- 
shipping, fcwreign and indigenous. The Dutch could do little to curb Sambhaji’s. 
power and the conquest of Gheria was left for another maritime nation of the west 
with whom they had once contested for the supremacy of the sea. 

^ Burg and Groot, TM pnkk in Mis^ahmr, page 69. 
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Proceedings of the Members’ Meeting of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission 
held at the Guest House, Baroda, on Sunday the 22nd December 1940 at 9-30 a.m. 

Present. 

1. SirJADrxATH Sarkar, M.A., G.LE., Hony. D. Litt. (O/iam/wn). 

2. Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan. M.A., D. Litt. ■ ■ 

3. D(*wan Baliadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyanc4AR, M.A., tIoNY. Ph. D. 

. M.. R.A.S. 

' 4. Dr. Gijlshan M.A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law,. Keeper of the 

Records of tlie Government of the Punjab. 

5. Mr. B. B. Chakrabarti, B.A., B.L.j Keeper of the Records of the Govern- 

ment of Bengal. 

6. Dr. B. S. Baliga, M.A., Ph. D. (Loud.), Curator, Madras Record Office. 

7. Khan Bahadur A, F. M. Abddl Alt, F. E. S. L., M.A. (Additional Mem- 

ber), 

8. Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A.. Pjl D., B. Litt. (Oxon.}, Keeper of the Records of 

the Government of Iiuiia {Seoretary)^ 

(For the list of tiie c.o-opted members please see pages 7—10, Part I). 

Before the. })roce(Hiings conummced Professor Potdar handevl to the Secretaiy the 
following resoiuti(>n : 

‘ Resolved that the Indian Historical Records Commission endorses in general 
the report of Dr. S. N. Sen, the Keeper of Imperial Records on the Peshwa Daftar 
submitted to tins session and urges upon the Government of Bombay to take neces- 
sary steps to implement tlu^ recommendations and suggestions therein.’ (See item 
No. 13, page 24.) 

The Cluiirman disallowini it as it had not been previously circulated. The 
agenda of the meeting was tlien taken up at 9-30 a.m. and discussions contimied up 
to .12 noon. The result of tJie diseussiuis on each item is noted below : — 


1. Vote of condolence on the death o! the iollowiiig corresponding members o! the 
Indian Historical Records Commission. 

(i) Rai Baluulnr Kanaklal Barua (corresponding member) ; 

(d) Ven. W. K. Firniiiiger (ordinary member in 1919) ; 

\lii) Bir F. Denison Ross (Late Keeper of the Records of the Government of 
India and (.‘.or responding member) ; 

[ir) Dr. Balkrishua, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.B.B., F.S.S., F.R.Hist.S. (late 
Principal, Raja Ram College, Kolhapur and corresponding member). 

Hie Chairman observed that Rai Bahadur Kanaklal Barua devoted himself to 
the History of Kamnip or ancient Assam and wrote a learned book on the subject. 

Ven. W. K. Firmingei* was known widely for his scholarly work in connection 
with tlie district records of Bengal and his edition of the, Fifth Report, He was one 
of the pillars of the Calcutta Histoxieal Society. Both he and Sir E. Denison Ross 
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contributed to tliecohmns Government 

“ Dr Balkrishna was an active meniber of our Coi^ission and I great y regre 
bis premature death. He was a personal friend of mine. 

The follomng resolution was moved from the Chair and passed 

all Biemb^rs standing in silence . - 01,1 

S' convey to'their »l.tiv« . n«»ge of cymp.ay »cl 

condolence on behalf of the Commission. 

^ at previous 

sessions (please see pages 17 - 19 ). 

11 T 1 . en A f'b'iirman the Secretarv read out the resolutions passeU 

wia ;l;Srac” f 

selcoction of papers to be f „ tiroceduxe for the conduct of its business or for 
for this Commission to detern ^ , P., , ^ according to wliich we should do our 

tlie Government of Incba to lay c ^ rnnve the Government of India to leave 

work. H. added tkat the >>' »“ 

the matter to It and them communicated to the secretary, 

some of the A'^?„-,„„ested that the papers could be scrutinised by 

Khan Bahadur A. HM. Abdul yi sugg^d^tlnrt^^^^^ 

chculafron witlmnt any cost t G ^har. Bahadur, for circulation would mean 
Banerjee oh]ected to disaoreement between two members scrutinising 

delay, moie so m the (.a..e - > that the scrutiny of papers was one of the normal 
them. The secretary pointed It was appointed in 1923 

functions of the Local Standing ^ ~ ,, niembers and the Keeper of the 

by the Government of India coi^isiig • secretary. When two of the three 

Records of the Government of India as ^ a: j ir, +1^ work So lom>‘ as the 

members left India Sir J. The rhaiir.e of the headquarter 

office rra. at Calcutta It consMted “ X,? ScssitoW the r.cmrditntion of the 
and enlarscmcnt of the Pt-J^XAutem™?; “ h e Wl Records Snb-Cornmitte. 

Committee to meet the arlditional requirements ? „t India, the 

no* consists of the Mnca loua ^wh ™ h,? n»y be. Dr. Spear and 

Under Seenlfw ol ‘l>« P»W^ India „ h q^o s«iretarj. 

the Keeper of the Records ox tne w existing procedure is essential m 

The secretary Mer j ^^ance for circulation among members 

view of the decision to print the papers m aavanoe u „^an2e ia it was sure 

reform of ahrochuxe. expressed apprto^ , 1 ,, 

to cause, inconvenience and delay, 't, concrete proiiosal. Professor Nila- 

Commission. The Chair^n then ca < ^ ^ ■ session should he 

‘S;*l — and the 
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Kkm Bafmlur A. F. M. Abdul Ali ; I beg to iiiuve t.luU tviie worfls ‘ next a«s- 

sk>a ’ be replaced by ' for 'tlic ses^sioiis . 

Bmoan BalmAur S. K. Aiyawjer : I wisli to point put that in the ^ commiiiuca^ 
tioii from the Goviumiiient of Iiidiadt;is stat^^^^ that it is not desirable to^mclutie 
in its personnel any member who is not ordinarily ,a resideiit^ of New Delhi 'b , The, 
object, is .quite clear.. They do. not want any expenditure on. it. 

Clmrnmn : , In the past I have done it in very short, time and the postal expen- , 
ditiire never exceeded Rs. 6 .and not a.- single paper was lost. 1... may point out that 
I was not posted at. Calcutfri at that time except .for two years. 

Sir Skifaal Almtad Khan : One point I should like to stress .is that:the:proce-, 
di lie should i>e elastic. 

The iesoliiii()n was criiTied 

With regard to resolution VI. the (diairman observed that, though there we.r(‘. 
nuiny vahia.bie records in some St-atc^s we should move very cautiously in tins suattei’ 
thxoligh the Tohtical Department. The representatives of the huiian States at rend- 
ing our Commlssh)n ma.y take the initiative in making their respective States interest- 
ed in the work of the ( ^jraniission. 

Regarding Revsolution V of the 15th session (Poona). Hir fSlialaut Ahmad Khan 
said that the same resolution was adopted at his instunec^ in 1922, years ago at 
Delhi requesting the tk^vernment of the Ibiited I Provinces to set up a Record Diiice. 
Since then the Provitieial Government have n<jt taken any action, in tliivS matter 
and now that the war has come there is no prospect of a fres,h, resolution of: a, similar 
nature having better effect iii the near future. Tlie. Secretary explaiu-ed that under 
the present constitution the Government of India could not force their opinion , on 
any provincial government. The President observed that ,the situation was .that 
the U. P. Government told us that.. in half the districts a.ll older records were des- 
troyed during the. Muti:ny. of 1857-58, and the records,, there available ' were not 
older than 1858, but it was explained to us by a 'member at the. .Poona sea8io:ri,t'liat„soine 
records of an earlier date had been saved b.iit .these were.- kept in va,rious places. .If 
action is taken to ' collect thase, records in district. offices or to place them in custody , 
of one of the universities .for a temporary period then they 'would be saved from 
further deterioration a.iid in .course of. time the suggestion, should be, put up to. the. 
Government of the United Jfrovinces ].)y Sir Shafaat Ahmad Klian without going 
to the formality of passing any resolution. Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan referred 
to the difficulties of the research scholars in getting access to the records m the 
custody of the U. P. Government. He said that uotiiing could be expected about the 
establishment of a Record Offic'c in II. P. till tlie war was over. In tliis connection 
he also said, '' Two of my research scholars arc now working in the Imperial Recoid 
Department and they have testified to the facilities wliich have been increased and 
offered to them since Dr. Sen took over charge Dr. R, 0. Majumdar said, “We 
convey our thanks to the Secretery ’h 

3. Indexing ol records in the custody of the Provincial Governments and Indian 

States. 

Mr. B. B. Chakrabarti, Keeper of the Records of the Government of Bengal, 
has suggested that all pre-miieteenth century records in British Itidia and Indian 


States shotilf] be indoxed in preference to Calendaring and Presslisting and that the 
work should be expedited ivith the co-operation of the University teachers and re- 
search students. 

Expl(iiiat(>n/-tioU’.--At the instance of the Keeper of the Eecords of the Gov- 
ernment of India the subject of indexing manuscript records was brought up for 
discussion before the Calcutta session of the Commission in December 1939. A set 
of rules was drawn up for the guidance of the inde.xer with reference to what may 
be called the mechanical and formal part of the work and a few index slips pre- 
pared according to these rules were placed before the meraliers for their scrutiny. 

In pursuance of the Resolution II of the Bixteeuth Session which approved of the 
proposed scheme of indexin,g, an index to some of the Land Revenue Records in the 
custody of the Imperial Record Departtnent has been prepared and printed, a copy 
of which is placed on the table. Eminent scholars belonging to different Universi- 
ties of India, who were kind enough to examine the index, are of opinion that it will 
fully meet the need,s of research .students and eliminate the necessity for calendars. 
The Provincial Govermnents and the Indian States may be requested to arrange 
for the preparation of indexes to their pre-mutiny records on the same lines. 

In introducing the proposal the Chairman observed that Calendaring was the 
best method of dealing with records and that calendars were more useful than 
presslists or indexes. Calendaring was a slow process and this was, he oberved. 
one of the reasons why it did not progress in the Imperial Record Department. He 
referred to the publications made by the Madras Record Office. As that office has 
already printed its records in- extenso upto 1753 and is now engaged on calendaring 
the records of the subsequent period upto 1800, he suggested that that office might be 
excluded from the scope of the proposed resolution. 

The Secretary observed that the records which the Imperial Record Department 
had to deal with were enormously voluminous and that it was not possible to priiit 
them in extenso. It should not be forgotten that research students will have ulti- 
mately to go to the original records whether they are calendared or indexed. Calen- 
dars consist mainly of summaries of records and no summary can be so exhaustive as 
to replace the original records. A properly prepared index will bring out everything 
that a particular document may contain and a research student will find without any 
difficulty from an index like the one placed on the table what intonnation he can 
expect from a particular record. Moreover indexing can be standardised but calen- 
daring cannot be standardised. Calendaring can most satisfactorily be done when 
the work is undertuKvn liy a single person with the proper intellectual equipment, 
but it is hardly a practical proposition to entrust to any single individual the calen- 
daring of any" big series of records in the Imperial Record Department. He also 
reminded the Commission that only last year the Comraiasion had unanimously re- 
commended to tlie Government of India a scheme of indexing the pre-mutiny records 
of the Political Department. 

The following resolution moved from the chair was carried. 

Itesolution II.— In view of the fact that the Madras Government have printed 
their records up to 1753 and have the calendaring of records from 1753-65 well in 
band, besides having made still further progress with the calendaring of the Revenue 
Records, this Comini8.sion recommends that work at Madras should continue on the 
present lines. With regard to the other provinces and the Government of India, 


calendaring is more costly and take^ time than indexing and mdexing 

will scnve the iniiriecliate needs of research stiidentSv this Cbmmission recoiiunends to 
the other provincial governments and to the Government of India to arrange for 
tin* pT*eparation of indexes of their pre-miitiny records on the lines of the Index, 
to the L(wd Reretn^e Records, 1830-37 recently issued by the Imperial Record 
Department, which the C'om mission considers to be very helpful. 

Resolution Ilia). -The Commission further recommends that the work on these 
lin(‘s at. the Imperial Records may be expedited by the provision of adequate funds 
for the purpose, and tliai' a copy of this resolution l)e sent to the Indian States 
through the usual ofiidal channel, inviting their co-operation by starting the indexing 
of their historical records on simiiar lines. 

4. Best method of preservation of Records. 

Explmiatory note. — Preservation of old records is one of the problems which 
has been engaging the attention of the Imperial Record Department for some time 
pa>st. In the absence of any scope for conducting researclies on the subject the 
department souglit the advice of several learned institutions in India and the Record 
offices of Plngiand and U. H. A. , w^here extensive investigations have been made about 
all the (Kjguate problems. It appears that deterioration of paper is caused by^ — 

(1) Chemical changtss irrought about by moisture and atmospheric gases, 

(2) Acid fumes condensing on dust particles, 

(3) Ordinary wear and tear, 

and the ideal process of repair should be one which takes all these factors into ac“ 
count and adds to the strength of the paper and retard the process of deterioration 
due to (1) and (2). 

It has been found that the reinforcing of brittle records with chiifon or Japanese 
tissue paper now in vogue in this country does not entirely serve this purpose. The 
Xationai Archives of T. R. A. concluded after a thorough investigation that cellulose 
acetate foil if laminated by a Imlraulic press adds most totlie life and strength of old 
papers. This method tuitirely eliminates the need of adhesives and adequately pro- 
tects the paper so treated from the harmful elfects of atmospheric gas and rough 
handling. 

Another serious problem that confronts an archivist is that of preventing the 
ravages of insect pests, ('onstant warfare, has to be waged against their inroads. 
The (tellulose in paper and fabric attracts some species of \'oracious insects and others 
are particularly fond of such book compo.nents as glue, starch, etc. Laborious 
researches conducted in l\ B. A. have now satisfactorily established that the most 
effective way to combat tliese pesLs is to fumigate the papers affected in a vacuum 
vault. Manuscripts have to be placed in a gas tight steel chamber where a large pro- 
portion of the air havS to removed and replaced with a gas lethal to insects. The 
fumigant penetrates into pores und interstices and kills the insects as well as their 
larvse within a short time. Bundies containing records need not be opened when 
they are places I in the vacuum chamber as they have to be during ordinary fumiga- 
tion. 

A hydraulic press , of the type required for the purpose of lamination can be 
obtained from Messrs. R, D. Wood Company, Philadelphia, PA., at a cost of $7,565 



■ 1 r clm<^es The operating cost of this machine and tke 

f,r Rs.-Jf.dHKMncludiug freight cJiar^e V ^ very smaU. (Jompared 

recurring expenditure ^ cellulose acetate foil is very cheap. /(Cellulose 

to Japanese cm^^ 35 per ream, or annas 12 per 100 square 

acetate foil u.easm'ing ^ 40” wiL costs about 2s-. Id. a yard, 'i.c., about 

feet. OhHlon (hssee (pia ^ •>. . of Japanese tissue (Thosa B orMino AA^ is 

Rs. 14 per KM.* square ‘“1;, paper costs 5 to 6 times nmre th^ 

about S4T)0 per ' .tri 7mes as mich as Japanese tissue. With the 

cellulose acetate fM _l ft and cellulose acetate foil, the general 

resulting in actual savi.^ m the near futiue, 

the initial il'enditure of 

* . . 1 i,„._ 141 ' V 51 .' X 11 ') suitable for the vacuum fumigation o 

A fumigation cliainber (,.,_„„jation Chicago, Illinois, at a cost 

records can be. f j charges. 'Che operation of the chamber is 

• n l-innivitioii of records with cellulose aceUte foil and 

v.™rZiX l.“ '>e i"— ■■■ >'■““* ““ 

'"'‘“iv Oh— 

to the comparative merits «f BhUoatiid not favoiu the proposal for lamina- 

Baliga differed on the subject. ' ^^h the future behaviour of which 

tioiCthis technical method being In the note submitted by him 

cannot he predicted with i ^ costly method of fumigation in preference 

on this subject he also rallpd unon the Secretary to place his views on Dr. 

to vacuum fumigation He ^^®'\''^^^®vn^Lcretarv said that he should be excused 
Baliga’s note before the Zd no previous notice of Dr. 

if he was unable to quote the Chairman that he had a 

Baliga’s objection. It was only ^ assured the members that he had 

look at Dr. Baliga’s uote the previous night ^ resolution without 

not come before a body °^®2iMs ^' An archivist is expected to be everything from 
duly considering all its imphcatio . ^ scientist 

a chemist and entoniologist to ^ book hi experts on every 

himself he sought the a under his custody occupied more than nine miles 

— <»1 Ffl™- toidtty of New D^i w«e 

of runniBg shelf spac -. ^o-oers. According to the researches of the Arne- 

not congenial tiO the heal temoerature for preservation of records is 

rican Bureau of Standards the opti j 1 ^ ^ to 55^ ^ In sunimer the 

.boot 80” .nd tl« to?8% and fte' Wratoio insid. 

„l.tive humidity at ^ew Ddb ftom 9;4 — ^ 

tho moori vaiies f®” old „d brittle teooids wtth 

Madras appears to be. At present, h . s__, _ P j ^ consideration not 

chiffon and Japanese ti^ue papem. of the' repairing material. The 

merely the permanency but S“Lre chiffon and Japanese tissue papers, 

two principal repairing materials removed if necessary Imt it become 

s^STio £ntTr; 



ipconl. iVilulr)se jicetiite foil, is both transparent and durable. Lamiimtion elimi- 
nates adhesi^'es nlto|;>etlK*r a.nd that is an additiomil advantage. Gelliilose Aceta^^^^ 
Ibil is mueli hss exptnisive thnn dapanese tissue papers and cWffon. The pTO 
bhiffnn is nearly twenty times an<{ that nf Japanese tissue paper five times as liigh 
as the pri(‘e of Ctdlulose Acetate foil. We cannot ignore the tra^^ either. 

An expeit niender takes fifteen to twenty minutes to treat of record with, 
chiffon, lamination can he done in thirty seconds. Owing to the war tlie supply of 
Ghiffou of the pro])er (juality has been cornpk^tehr stopped, that of Japanese tissue 
|)aper of tlie napiired standard has l)een greatly limited. But 1 shall leave the old 
records in niy custody unr(‘]>air(Ml ratiier than exfK^se them to any risk that a new 
pr<H.‘ess of re])aij‘ max’ iirulN’e. i)r. Baliga's objection is mainly based on the reluct-' 
a, nee of the British ifee^jrds Association to try lamination. But it will be seen that 
the Association always lays special emphasis on the conditions ]>revailmg in England. 
Indian coiHlitions are puite different from English conditions. In England the 
a-dhesive. used in repaiihig reconls has uo arsenic or any other poison, in India 
we liave to Uvse dextrine past(.‘ with a go<.)d quantity of white arsenic. According 
to the British Bec(rr;ds .Vssociation to jrla.ster old records vvitli celluloid solution is 
injiirioiis to th(‘ j>a|>er so treated. Lamination does not mean plastering with Ceilu- 
h)id solution. Dr. Baliga. argues that iainination has been tried in the 'National 
Archives of W’ashington for five years only and tlie future effect of lamination on the 
papers laminated is still unknown. IkTore the National Archives adopted the new 
process researches a.nd experiments were conducted in the American Bureau of 
Standards and the future effect ca,n be more or less accurately ascertained by the 
accelerated aging test. I referred tlu* (jiiestion to four well-known chemists of India 
and tliey were of opinion tl i at Ian nnation (K)uld be safely tried. The foil used is 
im])ervious to atinospheih* action and also to a certain extent to insects. T am not 
averse to making experiments. 1 re(‘eiitly sent three faded documents to Wr. Trivedi 
of the Poona Photo l^egistrv Office and here you see the results of his experiment. 
(The microfilmed copies witli revived writing were pla(te<] on the table). 

Now to turn to furnigatitm 


The Chairman : You may circulate your note. 


Dr. Majnmdar : Sir, we want to hear him. 


Dr. Chaghtai : What is Dr. Baliga's note ? We have not seen it. 


It has not been circulated. 


The Secretary : Dr. Baliga is not opposed to fumigation in principle, but he 
objects to vacuum fiunigation on the score of cost. We have been fumigating 
records with thymol and paradiehlorobenzene in the Imperial Record Department 
for some time past, ''i'hey are effective against mildew and other minute fungi 
but not against insects. Even poisoned adhesives are no remedy against insect 
pests. It should be remembered that we have to deal with different species of insects 
with different tastes and halhts. We have to destroy not merely the adults but also 
their eggs and larvae. Some insects feed on the leather of the binding. 

Dr, Baliga : The In'nding may be removed. 

The Sec^retary : It will be more expensive than vaenunj fumigation. We have 
mote than 35J)00 bound volumes of records in the Imperial Record Department. 

mmim 





Lu.; — 


Borne msects bore into tlie stravv^b^^^^^ j^lactitrLul inert at a low 

are nocturnal m tlieir habits. Aj,ai ^ inpffpr.tive at that staae. To kill 

temperature and the lethal reg^ the temperature. " The lethal 

them with a poisonous gas it is volumes and unbound 

gas should penetrate into the mterstices and pores^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

records and this is possible only in a Dr B^iga suggests that 

plete the vacuuni fumigated with paradichlorobenzene for 

every volume and one has to deal with 15,000 bound 

diovide and ethelvne oxide is lethal to the insects but has no (Idttenous (. . _ 

papers and if the initial expenses of providing a sL^ 

van, mm fumigation will prove much more eftective and much less expense t. on, 

srcSn s«“ ikiiUtaying 

this subject and the provincial governments and other institutions ma> not 
inclined to consult the Commission m future. 

Professor Poldar ; Sir, I beg to suggest that both wUlTev 

observations should be circulated among the members of the Cmninission 
should theB be asked to give their views on the subject. 

Tke Owinmu : We »e not eKpa«e. The Britiel. and .taerican opinion,, 

are divided on the subject. 

The Chairman then moved that the Keeper of the Kecords of the Gove^ient 

““ ^nwrreSerSll : «o Jo„ ,;n.edi»^ainst ineeet peat, anb.nitted 
by Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan should also be circulated. 

5 Publication ot a consolidated statement oi historical teseaxch work done in different 
'*• Universities oS India. 

Foreo-orfi,.atio«ofhiatoric.lr«»«eheain lndi<m Uni,e^ 

:rHicai — in Sreat 

Britian. 

ofwSn*l“?«aTi?mi’:*« 

Commission for a long time past and it ‘ ^ 4 , Oom- 

members. manv of whom are University Brofesso s, art “ j • . 

Staion with brief notea on tl» oriBinal if ““8“^ n to P,o ee" 4" J the 
p™«h„g twelve month. p,e.. mporta are ontal m he I 

t Indian Historical Records Commission as an „ „ttempte<l if we 

rZrd of researches made and investigabions undertaken may be attempted ii 
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eau pursuadc tke Univeraities and the Provincial Governments to co-operate with 
th«} Imperial Record Department in this useful survey. A statement in the following 
form may l>e forwarded to the Keeper of the Records of the Government of India 


XanH‘ of the 
rnivemity 
or 
^ the 

B,ecord Office. 


Na-me of 
the research 
scholar. 


Prof. iHKier 
whom the 
research 
is 

conducted. 


►Subject of 
the 

research. 


Progress 

made. 


Bibliograjiby, 


Remarks. 


by September every year and be may tabulate the information thus obtained and 
publish a consolidated report in the Proceedings of the Indian .Historical Records 
Commission for the beneiit of research students. This will effectively remove 
the risk of two or more persons unwittingly wasting their time and labour on the 
same subject and also enalde students working on kindred subjects to correspond 
with one another. 

The (diairnian suggested that this wavS the proper funotioii of the Inter-University 
Boanl and therefore no change in the existing procedure was necessary. 

The suggestion was accepted. 

0. Printing of a consolidated catalogue of Record publications. 

I Explanatoi'y Reseai’ch students olten want to ascertain what records 

are availa]:)le in print. Lists of the records publications ksued by the Government 
: of India and the Governments of Bengal and the Pimjab have been printed in the 

Prtx'ceding.s of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Volumes XIV and XVL 
j But tio lists are a,vailai)le for .ready reference of the publications issued from the Record 

: (.Iffices in .Madras and Bombay. Printing of a separate consolidated list on this 

i.. subject is however hardly calied for. it will meet the present requirements if a 

list of earlier imlilications is attached to any new book that may be issued from a 
re(‘ord office. The (^fommission may accordingly recommend to the Provincial Gov- 
ern meiits and Indian States that when a new book is issued from their record offi.ee, 
a list ul‘ all tlK‘ earlier publications issued b}" them may be added at the end with 
necessary information about ])rice and availability. 

j The (.ffiairmau oi.)servecl that there are books of 20 to 30 pages only and if 

i catalogue of 100 pages was added to them it would mean waste of time and labour. 

I He suggested that a separate catalogue of the records publications should be issued 

1 and the same should l)e brought up to date from time to time. 
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: After soiiie discussioii it was resolved *. 

Resolution ///.—The Commission recommends that the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment and the Provincial Record Offices should issue separate catalogues ot tueir 
records publications and bring them up to date from tune to tune. _ These catalogues 
should be circulated among the Record Offices, Universities and the learned institu- 
tions. 


7. Resolution by (a) Pandit Bisheshwamath Reu (b) Rao Bahadur M. V. Kibe. 

(a) The Commission reminds those Indian States which have not yet established 
their own record department to do so and collect there all historical records and a ei 

cataloguing them open those records to research stiidents, wliich are not objec ion- 

able. 


(6) The Commission is again calling up the Indian States to throw open their 
records to the students of history and to publish selections from them on the lines 
of the Government of India or Provincial Governments, particularly, Bombay . 

Secretary’s note.— Similar questions were considered by the Commission in its 
1st, 4th, 6th, llth, r2th and 15th sessions (w/e Resolutions Nos. II, Vlll, 111, 

15 6 and 3 respectively). The history of British India cannot be adequately treated 
unless the records in the possession of the Indian States are studied properly. It 
seems therefore proper that the Commission should bring to the notice ot all Indian 
States, the desirability of organising record offices for the preservation ol: the valuaU e 
historical documents' in their custody and for collecting originals or copies ol siicli 
documents of historical value as may be found in the possession of the private 
famalies within their jurisdiction. They may also be iniormed that suci 
help as they may require for the organization of their muniment rooms vil le a\ai 
able from the Secretary of the Commission. 

The Secretary pointed out that similar questions were considered by the t-orn- 
mission on several occasions in the past and after some discussions the iollowmg 
resolution was adopted at the suggestion of the Chairman : — 

Resolution /F.— Resolved that the Commission brings to the notice of the Indian 
States the desirability of organizing record offices tor the preservation oi t le va ua c 
historical documents in their custody and for collecting originals or copies o sue \ 
documents of historical value as may be found in the possession of private lamilies 
within their jurisdiction. They may also be informed that such expert help as tliey 
may require for the organization of their muniment rooms will l>e available trom tne 
Secretary of the Commission, 


8, Resolution by Mr. Zafar Hasan. 

The Commission recommends that a systematic effort should be made to collect 
and preserve the ancient documents issued by the rulers of the country c urmg - le 
medisevai period. 

Explanatory note . — ^These documents include Fartnans, hanad^, 

Dastaks^ Ibranamas^ Tashinmnm^ Court Judgments, etc. The state arcinves, v 
such records had been preserved have ceased to exist and only copies issuer o im i 
vidual grantees are now available. The importance of such records for 
a social history of the country cannot be over-estimated but unfortunately tins 
valuable source has been sadly ignored. 
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After some disciissioii the resolution was rejected and it was suggested that the 
mover should approach the Director of Archaeological Survey. 

e. Eesolution by Mr. 0. P. Biiatnagar. , ■ ; 

The Commission shGuld request the Calcutta High Court to transfer the original 
records preserved in the original and appellate side, up to the period they are of no 
use to them to the Imperial Record Department where they can be of better use to 
researchers in modern History. 

ExpUiiiatonj note. The following is- an extract from a letter from Mr. Bhat- 
'nagar * ■ 

“ I visited the Calcutta High Court in last summer and found that there is an 
enormous c'ollection of records concerning the Working of the Company’s courts 
and the Crown’s courts. These very old records are of no use to the Calcutta High 
Court a,nd as sucli they cannot devote miicli time to proper classification. If the 
records are transferred* to the Imperial Record Departinent, New Deh^^^ they can be 
more properly classified and as such will be of great value to the researchers in writing 
a history of the working of tlie Company’s and Crown’s courts.” 

Seoretary\s /a>/c.--This subject was discussed by the Commission in its first 
and fifth sessions and a resolution was ])assed (No, VH of the 5th session) requesting 
the Government of India to draw the attention of His Lordship the Chief Justice 
of Bengal to the need of better pieservation, classification, repairing and indexing 
of these records. The (hlcutta High Court has an organised record room of its 
own and adetjuate arrangements could be made for the better preser\'ation of the 
old records in its custody if the necessary funds were available. Recently the 
Secretary had occasion to discuss this question with two of the Judges of the said. 
High Court but nothing has so far materialised. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal proposes to transfer their District records to the custody of the 
University of Calcutta. In case the High Court is unable to find the necessary 
funds for tlie proper preservation of these valuable records the local University 
may be rerpiested, if His Lordship the Chief Justice so desires, to take charge of 
them. 

Mr. 0. F. Bbatnagar moved tliat the Commission should request the Calcutta 
High Court to transfer the original records preserved in the original and appellate 
sides up to the period they are of no use to them to the Imperial Record Department 
where they can be of better use fur researches in Modern History. He continued, 
“ I happened to he at the Calcutta High Court during the summer months and 
[ found an enormous collection of records concerning the working of the Company’s 
courts and the Crown courts. They are of no use to them. They have no time to 
look after them. They are kept like waste papers. Most of them are not properly 
classified. The Secretary has suggested that they slioiild be transferred to the 
Uinversity of Calcutta. It will serve the purpose if they are transferred either to 
the Bengal Secretariat or to the Keeper of the Imperial Record Department 

The Chairman observed that the proper place for these records is the Bengal 
Secretariat because they deal with the past history of the province and if any paper 
is immediately called for by tlie Higli Court then the Imperial Record Department 
will 1)6 very far. He suggested that if more accommodation is provided in the Bengal 
Record Office these old records may be transferred to the Bengal Record Office for 
preservation. 


Being ■called-iipoii b} hlie CMairman -Mr. B.-B. eiiakrabarti, Keeper, of Kecords, 
Bengal, said '' there is little space for the accoimiodatioii -of any other the 
Bengal Kecord rooms 

The Secretary said that the records in the High Court Record Room are in a, 
deplorable condition. There is no arrangement for preserving them and there is 
actuary a proposal for the destruction of the Mayor’s court records. Justice Edgley 
is interested in records and he is trying for their preservation. The High Court 
should be approached with the request not to destroy them in any case. 

The following resolution was then passed at the suggestion of the Chairman : — 

Resolution V, — Resolved that this Commission requests the Calcutta High Court 
not to destroy any of the old records in its custody, but to transfer them to some 
record office in Bengal or to any University in the Province. 

10. Resolution by Rao Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao. 

{a) Resolved tha,t a representation be submitted to the Crown Representative 
in Madras that no censoring fee should be claimed in the case of transcripts in hand- 
writing and that in the case of hand written transcripts there should be no limita- 
tion in the number of pages submitted for censoring, provided that the transcripts 
in hand-writing submitted are legible. 

(6) Resolved that the censoring fees charged in the Madras Record Office be 
reduced so that the work of private reserach students may be facilitated. 

Explamtory Note. — The following is an extract from a letter from Rao Sahib 
C. Hayavadana Rao : — 

The existing rules in force for the examination of records in the Madras Record 
Office have proved a great handicap and a hindrance to private research students 
especially from moffusil places. My Assistant Mr. N. Subba Rao, M.A., for instance, 
who was deputed so recently as 19S8 for the examination of the Madras Records 
on Mysore History for the period 1761-1831, was required to deposit for the purpose 
a minimum fee of Rs. 15. He had not only to take in his own hand the extracts 
from the records but had to secure in addition a suitable typist to type the matter 
in the Record Office at the rather prohibitive rate of two annas per sheet of double 
spaced typescript, for submission to the Crown Representative, while the legible 
transcripts made by him on the spot were retained in the office, only typescript 
being returned to him after being incised. Further, even in the taking of extracts 
he had to restrict himself only to certain portions of the documents and had to 
observe a due proportion so as to make up a bare minimum of 75 pages of typescript for 
the amount covered by his deposit. The sacrifice of certain longer documents and 
other passages bearing on matters of general interest thus became necessary from a 
financial point of view. This enforced sacrifice is proving a serious handicap when the 
stud 3 =^ of the collected materials is taken up later and the work of collation is start- 
ed far away from the precincts of the Record Office itself.” 

Secretary s note. — Similar rules have already been re\dsed by H. E. the Cro^vn 
Representative and the Government of India in respect of the Research scholars 
conducting researches in the Imperial Record Department. We may suggest that 
the. Madras, rules may be modified on the lines of the Imperial Record Department 
rules. . 
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the 

of SrSlieb Hayavadam Rao’s requisition came. _ ■ ^ _ 

The Chairman request 

Department should be ioi-w ardecl to • > _ p „ , pg,jpfui to the cause of re- 

that if action on similar lines is taken it will be greatl} ncipmi 

search. . 

11. Resolution by Mr. S. A. Shere. 

Tl»Co— .«oo— 

»*-M, She., ka. PrtLtbrf,?”Sr«l 

.ho«H b. requested to estebl.sh . ted .nd mud. avail.ble 

m Buglisi dd Hiuduetaa can be brought ““ that 

XSnlh?u.t==« - - 

imy uiidcr (^ovcrnni6iit. , • \ 

^ -..--The Cmim™ 

mended to the Government of Bihar and Oi^^^t^ 

Office and in his Bihar stated that it was proposed to 

retary, Revenue of a Provincial Record Office in consu - 

S?on^ito\nrdofRev;^^^^^^^^^^ 

of expediting the establishment of a Record Office. 

Mr Shere witiidrew his resolution with the premission of the Chairman. 

- «... 0. .. sub— ^ " 

the India Office, Holland, Prance and Portugal. 

It was decided to refer the matter to a Sub-Committee consisting of- 
■ The President, 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

Khan Bahadur A. P. M. Abdul All, 

Mr. M. M. Stuart, 

Dr. G. L. Chopra, 

Dr. B. S. Baliga, and 
The Secretary. 



the subject passed uiiamiB 
the Sub-Committee for the conside 

‘r. abnormal coiiditions it is not 
of ^records relating to India from Euro 
other corrrse was open to 


The following resolution^on 
has been submitted by C-, " 

sion 

“ In view of the present 
copies 0 * 

The Chairman stated that no 

The report was approved. 

13. Inspection note of the Keeper 

maintenance oi the Records in the A 

The Note was printed and circulated a 
to the members' meeting. _ The Secretap' ri 
of Bombay inviting the views of the C omi 

The Chairman moved the following res 
FZ.--Resolved that the coi 


Historical Records Commission. 

ddent said. -IVhile leaving Mad- 
ontemplation for tlie reorganiza- 
shouid recjiiest the C4oveniment 
it circulating it among the mem- 
what it has been doing and the 
sxperience. e have getj an eX" 
, if you permit me, that any pro- 
\inf I’lc decided without consiilt- 


Professor Nilakanta ^hastn aoare«Jhii.L^ tn. ..xu 
raa I came to know that there is a proposal under 
tion of this Commission. May I suggest that we 
of India that no proposal should be taken up vitho 
hers? My reason is that this Commission know 
Government of India are certainly 
perience of twenty years. So I would like to mo 
posal for reorganisation of this Commission shonl. 
ing the opinion of the Commission as a bod> . 

The Secretary said, “ There are some tentati 
of India have circulated them among the, ordim 
Governments. The provincial goverimients have 
the opinion of the local universities and learned b 
ing members come from the Umversities^ A t p 
tative suggestions and the Government ot Indu 
tion. They may also modify their views in the hi 
It is only then that the time will come for plac 

mission.” . 

After some discussion the following resolutr 

the Chairman ; 

Resolution 7JL-The Commission recomm 
should he taken before the Government ot indn 
reorganisation. 

15. Date and Place oi the 1941 a: 

The Secretary announced that the Goveri 
Commission to hold its meetings there in 1941 
received later from the University of Dacca the; 
posal will be considered if they are agreeable to 
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16, Vote of thaBiss to the Chair and the Secretary?. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair and the SecretaiV- 
Tiiis was seconded bv Dr. B. S. Baliga. and carried unanimously. The meeting wm 
then dissolved. 

11 . The following Papers and publications were laid on the table. 

(i) An extract from the correspoiidence relating to the transfer of a huge mass 
of historical records to the Imperial Record Department by the Government of the 
North-West Frontier Province. These docnments are likely to throw a flood of 
light on the Afghan and Tribal affniis. 

(ii) An extract from a note forwwded by Eao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe 
with his letter, dated the 23rd October 1940 regarding Athaiye collection of iin- 
piiblished records (Appendix J). 

{Hi) A note from Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, M.A., LL.B., Berar, on a MS Library 
at Bala,piir in Akola District (Appendix I). 

(iv) An extract from a letter from Mr. Amarnath; Ray, Assam, dated the 8th 
April 1940. teiidering liis resignation from the personnel of the corresponding mem- 
bers owing to ili health. 

{/’) A list of comnuanorative tablets on notable buildings in the Baroda State 
(Appendix 6). 

[ri] ('opy of " A letter from Calcutta, 1770 by late Yen. W. E. Firmingei 
(Appendix H). 

{vii) Annual Reports of— - 

(a) Imperial Record Department, 1939. 

(h) Madras Recoi'd OfHce. 1939. 

(c) Bengal Records Office, 1939. 

{‘oiii) Imperial Jfr?eord Department publications— 

(a) A Mamial of Rules regulatiiig iiccess to Archives in India and Europe. 

{h) Iniperial Regorcl Department (BGstorical Research) Rules. 

(c) Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vo). YIL 
{(1) Index To the Land Revenue Records, 1830-37. 

(ej List of the Heads of Administrations in India and in India Office in 

England, corrected up to the 1st October 1938. 

(ix) Books and periodicals ])resented to the Commission during 1940— 

1. Early History of Kamariipa, by Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua, C.I.E. 

2. Some Cultural Aspects of Muslim Rule in India, bv Mr. S. M. Jaffar, 

B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lend.), 

3. The Mughal Empire, by Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.R.il.S. (Loud.). 

4. Education in Muslim India, by Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.R.A.S. (Loud.). 

5. Mediawal India under Muslim Kings IL Ghaznawids, bv Mr. S. M. Jaffar, 

B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lond.). 

6. Studies in the Early Political System of the East India Company in 

Bengal (1765—74), Volumes t and IL by Mr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A* 

7. Studies in Early Governmental System of the Company in Bengal 

(1765 — 74) lil, by Mt. D. N. Banerjee, M.A. 

8. Raja Rammohan Roy and the last Moghals, a selection from Official 

Records (1803-1859), by Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.A., Pli.D* (Lend.), 

Bar-at-Law. 

9. History of Golciinda (in Persian), by Mr. Abdul Majeed Siddiqi, MA*^ 

LL.B. 


M|i20IRD 



10 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


j .VO /TT-etrT Volume). Selections from Six 

wS’l'STlirS Mi**’ ”>■ 

LL.B.. T).Litt. ^ 

^ K. Datta, M.A.. 

The Santal insurrection of ISoo-oi. D> 

Ph.D., P.R.S. (• TT- j Tnrlia 1300 B 0. to 1200 A.D.) by Mr. 

A Historical Keview ot Hindu India (300 i>.t 

Panclianana Raya, B.A. tz Twta M A- Ph.D.. P.RH- 

It M.b.™h..p.dh™,a 

“®m^''iL’ Mr. H. G. RawW^ 

9 Dr. K. R. Subrarnanian, M.A.. 

3 Rao Sahib C. S. Snmvaaachari. M.A. 

t Sri fia;ta“dltSa;p^^^^ B. B. Subrahnianya Sastriar, B.A. 

S: j. 0. Sink M.A., Bh.D. (Bond.). 

Mr D N. Baneriee, M.A. 

Mr. L. P. Dutta, M.R.A.S.^ bHBh>.A. (Loud.). 

Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., i h.U. ^ 

Dr. Radhakiimud Mookei;]!, M.^, - • - 

U Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, A.. Ph.D. DHitt. 

15 Khan Bahadur Maulvi /afar Hasan, B. . 

16. Sardar Ganda Singh, U.k. 

17. Mr. K. B- Mitra, M.A., BB^ 

S' Mr. S.' A^sSe; M I‘ (Lond.i, LLH. 

i Si Bxdcu. Bh.U (L0»a3. 

■22 Mr. S. C. Goswami, T-S.O. 

S' Dr' T.^'. nl^k^'M’AtBKD. (Cantab 
t S'liSStrMt'fel'thlra-Lyav.d^ B.O. B-A- BX. 

•29. Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A. 

30. Srimati Kamalabai Kibe _ 

.31. Mr. B. xkcharya, B.&., 

32 Mr R. Vasudeva Boduval, B.A. 

33' Cavaliero Panduranga Pissurlencar. 

34. Mons Alfred Lehuraux. , ^ 

‘35. Mr. G. H. Lace, M.A. (Cantab.), l.K.S. 


i . 
8 . 

9, 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 
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pectus of the action taken by the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, etc., on the resolutions of the Indian Historical Records Commission passed 
at the Sixteenth Meeting and on some passed at previous sessions. 


The resolution of j 
condolence was j 
forwarded to the 1 
bereaved families. | 


MeaoMion L—Thm Oomniis- 
sion deepl}^ mourns the 
death, of Sir Evan Cotton, 

M. Balasubramaniam Pillai, 

Mr. T. B. Sesha Iyengar 
and Mr. Mesrovb J . Seth 
and authorises the Secre- j 
tary to convey to their re- i 
latives messages of sympathy | 
and condolence on behalf of | 
the Commission. 


The scheme II in- 
cludes {a) all the 
records of the late 
1 Foreign & Politi- 
cal '.Department, 
i (6) the records of 
the Home Depart- 
ment and (c) the 
records relating to 
Land Revenue, 
Estate papers and 
Quarter Master 
General. An 

index to the land 
Revenue Records 
1830-37 has been 
prepared and 

printed and a copy 
has been submit- 
ted to the Govern- 
ment of India. 
The particulars 
required by them 
have also been 
supplied. 


The Government 
of India prefer 
the adoption of 
scheme II and 
have asked for an 
estimate of the 
staff for working 
it in a measurable 
period of time. 


Resolution I/.-— The Commis- 
sion recommends (a) that 
in the first instance indexes 
of the pre-mutiny records 
detailed in scheme III be 
prepared on the lines sug- 
gested by the Keeper of the j 
Records of the Government 
of India .and (5) that out- 
side help bo secured to ex- 
pedite the work with 
regard to such records as 
may be thrown open to 
bom fide BtudmtB of history. 


It has been decided 
to undertake the 
repair of the C’ 
class documents 
after the ‘ A’ and 
‘ B ’ class papers 
have been attend* 
ed to. 


' Resolutions of the 
Commission. 

Orders of the 
Government of 

1 India. | 

Action taken by 
the Provincial 
Governments, etc. 

Remarks. 


1 1 
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Hesolutioria of tiic 
C'omruissiou. 


Orders of the 
Ooverament of 
India. 


Action taken by 
the Provincial 
Governments, etc. 


Bemarks. ' 


IUsohitio7i I r. — The Com- 
mission recominends that 

papers to be read at its 
public meeting be printed 
in advance. 

Mesolutio)i F. — ^It was further 
resolved that a Selection 
Committee with Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and the Secretary 
as members be appointed 
for the scrutiny of the 
papers received. 


The Government of 
India accepted 
the recommenda- 
tion. 


The recommenda- 
tion was not 
acceptable to the 
Government of 
India. 


Ruolution VL — ^The Com- 
mission is of opinion that 
it is desirab to enlighten le! 
the Indian States about the 
procedure to be adopted in 
inviting the Commission and 
requests the Government of 
India to move His Excel- 
lency the Ovown Bepre- 
sentative to issue a circular 
letter on the subject in 
suitable official language 
to the States. 


In the opinion of 
the Government 
of India there is 
hardly any neces- 
sity to issue a oir- 
eular letter to the 
Indian States on 
this subject. 


Ill the opinion of 
the Government of 
India the scrutiny 
of pai^ers sub- 
mitted for reading 
at the public meet- 
ings of the Com- 
mission is a func- 
tion of the Local 
Eeeords Sub- 

Committee, and 
that it is not de- 
sirable to include 
in its personnel 
any member who 
is not ordinarily 
a resident of New 
Delhi. 


The c< in- 

vention is tiiat 
whenever it is con- 
sidered • desirable 
to arrange a meet- 
ing of the Com- 
mission in an In- 
dian State, the 
Secretary of the 
Commission sub- 
mits his proposals 
to the Govern- 
ment of India in 
the Department of 
Education, Health 
and Lands, That 
Department then 
ascertains through 
the Political De- 
partment whether 
the State . concern- 
ed is willing to in- 
vite the Commis- 
sion and com- 
municates the 
results of the nego- 
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The Collector of 
Mdnapore informs 


that the proposal 
for constr’uctmg a 
memorial pillar at 
Tukaroi has been 
closed by the Home 
(Political) Depart- 
ment of the (jOV- 
emment of Bengal. 


Action taken on some of the Eesolutions of the 13th, 14th and the 15th sessions. 


Resolutions of the 
Commission. 


Orders of the 
Government of 
India. 


Action taken by 
the Provincial 
Govemoients, etc. 


Remarks. 


Resolution <5 of the 1 of h Session 
{Poona).— Thh Commission 
recommends to the Govern- 
ment of the United Provi- 
vinces the desirability of 
establishing a record office 
at an early date and that 
rules should be trained for 
the access of scholars to 
it. 


Resolution S of the. 14th Session 
(Lahore).— ihci Government 
of India be requested to 
give the public unrestricted 
access to the records upto 
the year 1800. 


A reminder was issu- 
ed to the Govern- 
ment of the United 
Prov^ces {vide 
I. H. R. C. Proceed- 
ings Yolume XVI, 
part III, i)age 2, 
item II). 


The Government of 
the United Pro- 
vinces have replied 
that on account of 
the present need 
of economy due to 
the war, it has not 
been possible to 
take up the ques- 
tion of establishing 
a Central Record 
Office. 


Resolution 14 of the ISih Session 
(Patna ). — That the Com- 
mission recommends to the 
various Governments the 
desirability of placing memo- 
rial tablets oh historic sites 
(such as the held of Pani- 
pat), and preserving similar 
monuments where they 
already exist. 


The Government of 
India and H. E. the 
Crown Representa- 
tive have been pleas- 
ed to throw open 
their records up to 
1880 to the bona fide 
research scholars 
subject to such 
rules as the Govern- 
ment of India may 
frame. 


It was decided to 
place a memorial 
pillar at the 
battlefield of 

Tukaroi which is in 
the Dantoon Thana 
in Midnapore, a 
district ill Bengal 
(vide I. H. R. C. 
Procs., Vol. XIV, 
P- 181). 
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APPENDIX A. 

Insfactioii Note o! the Keeper of the Records of the Government of India on. the llain* ■ 
tenance of the Records ' on the Alienation OjB9ce, Poona. 

The Goverimieiit of Bombay in their letter No. 6558-E., dated the 15tli May 1940; 
enquired of the Secretary to the Government of India^ Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, whether the Government of India could conveniently lend to the 
Bombay Government the services of the Keeper of the Records of the Government of 
India for a few days to advise the Bombay Government on the present system of the 
maintenance of the records in the Alienation Office, Poona and to suggest improve- 
ments if necessary. Later the Bombay Government wrote to the Government of 
India that the Keeper might be requested to visit the Alienation Office in the third or 
fourth week of September 1940. Accordingly, I left Delhi on Monday the 23rd Sep- 
tember and visited the Alienation Office on the 25tli and the 26th September. On the 
27th I verbally communicated the results of my encpiiry to Mr. D. Maclachlan, Com- 
missioner, Central Division, under whose control the Alienation Office is and discussed 
the relevant problems of supervision and preservation with Sir Gilbert Wiles, the 
Senior Adviser to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 

On the first day of my visit to the Alienation Office ]Mr. D. R. Gadgil, M.A., 
M-.Litt. (Cantal),), Ilirector, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Professor 
D. V. Potdar, Secretary, Bliarata Itiliasa Samshodhaka Mandaia, and Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala, Director, Deccan College, were present by invitation, Mr. Gadgil 
and Professor Potd a r, I aT)j told, liad already considered some of the questions, 
referred to me, fit the instance of the Government of Bombay and had already 
submitted for their cimsideration certain specific recommendations. As in their letter 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, mentioned above, the Bombay Government had referred to the present 
arrangements made for the students of history at the Alienation Office and the necessity 
of paying progressively greater attention to the needs and requirements of research 
students, I discussed that question with Dr. Taraporewala, to whose institution, 
I understand, the majority of such research students belong and Professor D. V. 
Potdar who had for a long time past interested himself in the second problem. On the 
second day I happened to meet in the Alienation Office Professor C. B. Joshi of the 
Wadia College who had gone through a part of the Jamav Daftar and had, therefore, 
personal knowhdge of the state of preservation in which they generally are. Mr. 
Kazi, Assistair- Commissioner, Centra] Division, also helped me in every way and so 
did Mr. S. B. Darp, Acting Head Clerk. 

I need not go into the past liistor}^ of the Archives about the preservation of 
which I have be,en called upon to advise. How they were acquired, what they relate 
to, when they were transferred to the present premises have been related in detail 
ill the excellent note of Mr. A. C. Logan in 1905. From Dr. Tarapore'wala and Pro- 
fessor D. V. Potdar I learnt that the facilities granted to the research students are 
quite satisfactory. The number of such students is at present extremely limited and 
the visitors, except for a few” university students who come to examine the records 
with a view^ to writing dissertations for certain degrees, are interested in their family 
history alone. The room allotted for the use of research students is quite spacious, 
and, as more than 25,000 rumals are now available for their use, I do not think the 
research students can have any reasonable grievance. I may. therefore, pass on to the 
present system of preservation or lack of it. 

M520IRD X 
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At piBsent H» records, styled » P« W »>/<«>■. «« 
with ei<4t laro-e and four small rooms. Of these, one is occupied by the staff, another 
has lieen ^allotted to the printing press and a third has been set apart for the use of Ae 
research students. The remaining nine are used as niumment rooms In 191)0 Mr. 
Loc^an found the buiiciing quite suitable for storing records, but it is difhcultto concur 
wi& liini to-clav. Two of the first floor rooms are positively damp and the records 
kept there haue already been affected by mildew spores They are ™ 

drLght when it rains. I have been told that the roof leaks at places and I observed 
that the back rooms were not quite safe even when there was a hgbt shower._ ihe 
arranrements for ventilation are also faulty and unsuitable. The glass panes m the 
upper part of the vdndows are permanently fixed and although they admit sufficient 
light they block ventilation altogether. The lower portion, however, can be let down tor 
ventilating the rooms but when it is opened there is no means ot shuttmg outvam 
water. In any case under the present system the upper shelves are not aired at all. 
The best arrangement, of course, would be to use the windows for light alone and 
provide the roojua with exhaust fans for ventilation. 

A large tank of water has been provided on the central tower against accidental 
outbreak of fire. Bub if a smaU fire is detected in time the hose is likely to flood the 
entire room and more damage is Ukely to be caused by water than fire, ihi^ xisfc 
can be avoided if the muniment rooms are provided with a few small fire extmgmsners 
of the modern, type. 

The oldest papers in the Poona Daftar date from 1702. Some of the records are, 
therefore, nearly 260 years old. When an exhaustive examination is made of all the 
bundles or mmals still older records may come to light. The paper, however, is quite 
strong, the ink is good and there is no reason why these records under proper care and 
scientific treatment should not last for centuries to cCme. Unfortunately however 
nothing so far has been done for their preservation except stormg them m bundles ot 
various sizes and weight on wooden racks in the Alienation OfiB.ee building. 


In 1905 Mr. Logan found the building free from white ants. At the time of my 
inspection I did not find any trace of them in the building itself but some ot tke 
records, particularly of the jmmv section, bore ugly evidence of then ravages, itie 
rag-stock paper which was used in the Peshwa period is so strong that after the neces- 
sary repairs it will not be difficult to preserve the remaining portion of the records, 
so damaged, in fairly good condition. If the rooms are free from wffite ants they are 
not devoid of other insect pests. Apart from the damaged records which I found 
unmistakable traces of the presence of silver fish and certain bormg ua y 

found live specimens of the former and some larvae of the latter. Damp as some ot 
the rooms are, it is no wonder that the insects have found their way to loose bundle 
on the shelves. I should not be surprised if rats and other_ verimns are found to 
frequent these rooms at night. Most of the insect pests are night feeders and as tPe 
brief time at my disposal did not permit a thorough exammation of more than a lew 
bundles the extent of the damage done by the various insect pests must remam a 
subiect of conjecture for the present. It may, however, be stated that the recora 
on the upper shelves where ventilation is most defective have suffered most, 


Although the papers have been roughly classified under different seefrons accord- 
ing to the departments of their origin and chronolo^cally arranged, nottog so tar 
has been done for indexing them. Mr. Logan mentions firists and wa ts w ic 
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exiaMed ail intelligent aad experieE^^ man, appropriately ' styled as a ‘^^ walking 
index’',, to trace a specified paper within a' reasonably short' time. These lists, I 
understand, still exist, but apart from the general nature of the records they convey 
no information about their subject matter. The research students have,, therefore, 
to rummage through whole bundles and every sheet in the mmcils req iiisitioiied by 
them suffers a certain amount of rough handling. The records are subjected to 
further unkind treatment when they are sent to the printing press a,t the requisition 
of the litigant public. I am told that the office has, in its possession, printed dupli- 
cates of nearly sixty thousand documents or more. But they cannot be easily traced ' 
for the lack of a proper hand list. 

The records in the Peshwas' Daftar vary in size and sometiirxes a single sheet of 
paper rails to 10 yards or more in length. These papers have been folded several 
times to reduce their size to a convenient dimension in the most primitive manner 
conceivable. Even with this treatment uniformity of size has not been attained. 
The folded papers have been tied with hard twine and then an indefinite number of 
them has been made into a bundle. The bundles have been stacked one on the top 
of another in an indiscriminate wajy. It is common knowledge that folded papers 
are liable to break along the folds, and hard twine cuts into papers. Old brittle 
papers are bound to deteriorate further when they are made to bear a certain amount 
of pressure and weight. It is no wonder that some old records have already gone 
into pieces and others show unmistakable signs of their impending doom. Even the 
best preserved records in the Alienation Office are not likely to remain intact for more 
than a decade unless necessary measures for preservation are taken in the meantime. 
The English records, some of which have been bound into volumes, badly stand in 
need of repair because no care has been taken for dusting and mending them. Some 
of the Persian papers have been flattened by Professor Ganda Singh and arranged 
according to their subject matter. But the flattening has not been properly done and 
there are creases still to be smoothed and repairs to be made. It is, tlierefore, essen- 
tially necessary that a comprehensive scheme should be formulated for the preserva- 
tion of the old records in ^t Feshwas" Daftar^ otherwise they are bound to deteriorate 
and decay. But the prospect need not be so gloomy as it may appear at the first 
sight if immediate steps are taken to improve the existing conditions in the Alienation 
Office. 

The rumals in the Alienation Office number approximately 35,000. They are of 
varying size and it is not possible to calculate the exact number of the record they 
contain. They are not numbered and as Professor Ganda Singh disturbed the previ- 
ous arrangements of the Persian mmafe, the number of the records in the bundles 
re-made by him will not offer accurate data for our calculation. Professor D. V. 
Potdar says that each rumal of Marathi records contains at least 1,000 sheets of 
papers and at this rate the Alienation Office will have to provide for the maintenance 
of 35,000,000 sheets of old papers in varying state of preservation or decay. Obvi- 
ously, it will not be possible to attend to 35,000,000 papers all at once and even if 
the Government of Bombay can provide the necessary funds and labour it will not bo 
possible to find sufficient accommodation for the repairing staff in the present build- 
ing. The programme of repair, will, therefore, have to be spread over a period rang- 
ing ficom five to ten years. 

It will be seen from Appendix A that at present the Alienation Office has no staff 
for repairing and dusting the records in its custody. The folded records, however, 
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should be immediately flattened and the urgent repair should at once attended to 
As sufficient data for accurate calculation are not available at present I should sug- 
gest that work may be started without any further delay with a staff of 20 menders 
and 4 dusting bearers. As there is no possibility of fresh acquisition of records in the 
Alienation Office the Bombay Government will be in a position to calculate the exact 
amount of money and labour needed for the preservation of the Peshwa/ Daftar 
on the basis of twelve months^ out-turn. 

A skilled mender should be able to flatten at least 1000 sheets every working 
month and with greater experience the out-turn will automatically increase. I am of 
opinion that roughly 10% of the papers wdll need major repairs and the work will have 
to be done under expert guidance which is liot at present available at Poona. There 
are two alternatives. The Bombay Government may get some intelligent menders* 
of their owm trained in the Imperial Record Department at New Delhi or ask for the 
loan of the services of one of the senior menders of the Imperial Record Department 
for a year or so. In my opinion the second alternative will meet the needs of the 
Alienation Office best as otherwise the ui*gent work of flattening and mending will 
have to be postponed till the return of the menders deputed for training i,e\, for six 
months at least. A clerk, however, may be deputed to Delhi for six months' training 
in different branches of records-keeping. 

The best material for repairing brittle records is cellulose acetate foil. It is 
strong and transparent and comparatively imper^flolIs to insects. It can, moreover, 
be applied without any adhesive but the necessary machinery is not available in India. 
Next to cellulose acetate foil, chiffon or very thin silk gauze has been found to be a 
good repairing-material. It ensures transparency and adds to the life of the repaired 
document twenty-five years at least. AVhen fresh repair is needed chiffon can be 
completely removed with the greatest possible ease. Japanese tissue paper has also 
been tried in the Imperial Record Department but the result has not been very en- 
couraging. It is liable to become opaque within a few years and cannot be so easily 
removed as chiffon. But unfortunately neither chiffon, nor Japanese tissue paper of 
the best quality is available in the market at present. We have, therefore, to use 
Japanese tissue paper of an inferior quality for repair work as a matter of necessity. 
It is, therefore, advisable to execute the most urgent and unavoidable repairs with 
the available repairing materials and postpone all avoidable repairs for better times. 
The purchase of a laminating machine for repair with cellulose acetate foil will ulti- 
mately effect considerable economy in labour and time, for lamination takes only a 
few seconds to complete, once the optimum pressure and temperature is ascertained, 
while repair with chiff'on takes nearly 15 to 20 minutes per paper. The machine 
will cost about Rs. 30,000 and the necessary literature may be obtained from Messrs. 
R, Wood Co., Philadelphia Pa. U. S, A. (Appendix B). 

It is not advisable to use ordinary adhesives for repairing old records. The 
Imperial Record Department lias tried dextrine pastes with a small quantity of 
white arsenic and found it very satisfactory. The formula, of the p '.ste is given in 
Appendix C. It can be locally prepared or obtained from Messrs. Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works of Calcutta. The leather of the bound volumes should 
also be treated with a preservative the ingredients of which are mentioned in 
Appendix D. 

The records when flattened, repaired and paginated should be placed under a 
docket cover, a sample of which is enclosed herewith. Such docket covers may be 
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localty obtained at a small expense. But as the records in the Alienation Office are 
not of a uniforni size we have to face the problem of preserving documents of 
exceptional size after flattening. Two alternative treatments are possible. When 
the writing is on one side only the document in question may be mounted on thin 
muslin and rolled like a map or chart. This process is likely to prove more expensive 
and the document under such a treatment is likely to require more shelf space than 
at present. It will be in my opinion more convenient to cut such documents, when 
flattened, into several pages of uniform size, if possible at the folds where the paper 
has already begun to wear out. Care will have to be talcen not to cut very close to the 
writing. These pages may after guarding be formed into gathers and stitched with 
a shell cover as in otlier cases. When the flattened papers are provided with shell 
covers they will withstand better the adverse effects cf careless handling. ^Tumber- 
ing may be done by an experienced clerk siiiiiiltaneously with flattening and repairing. 

The present system of keeping records in a tight bundle does not permit of 
efficient dusting apui-t fi*om other defects detailed above. Professor Potdar has 
suggested that tlie records sliould in future be placed in tin boxes of convenient 
size with iioles for ventilation, but tin boxes are liable to rust and fibre boxes may 
prove better receptacles for old and brittle papers. But fibre boxes are niore expen- 
sive and will require more shelf space. I, therefore, suggest that the record should 
be serially arranged and packed between two o-plynood vanista boards and tied 
with loglitie at botli ends. The bundle should not be more than 10" deep and the 
boards should be of suOicient Ijreadth and length to prevent the logline from coming 
in contact with the papers within. Plywood boards are sufiiciently light and strong 
and they are not likely to warp. 5- plywood boards of 8"x5" size are available at 
New Delhi at Rs. 15 ]')er hundred. 

Before the bundles are de])Osited on the racks papers affeefed with damp and 
mildew will have to be eliemically treated to prevent fiirtlier infection and deteriora- 
tion. Fumigation vsuth Thymol crystals and Paradichlorobenzene has been found 
quite satisfactory. Both the processes are simple and inexpensive and can be effected 
with an ordinary closed cal)inet uhich can be manufactured at an approximate cost 
of Rs. 50 each, (Appendix E). 

Human ingenuity is unable to restore the writing ahead}- destroyed by insects 
and other pests })ut pre\'entive measures can and should be taken against further injury. 
The best way to destroy vermins of all sorts as well as their eggs and larvae is by 
vacuum fumigation tiie details of which will be available in Appendix E. As it may 
not be possible to provide the Alienation Office immediate^ with a vacuum chamber 
the saucers holding the racks should he filled with kerosine and creosote and the 
wooden racks should be periodically treated with raw creosote. Care should be taken 
not to replace the records on the racks so treated until they are completely dry. Every 
muniment room should be generously provided with Napthalerie bricks, and when 
possible the wooden racks should be replaced by steel shelves. 

Hand-cleaning of records is neither efficient nor convenient and often docs more 
harm than good to old and brittle papers. The Alienation Office should be provided 
with portable vacii um (;ieaners so that reciuds may be regularly dusted without disturb- 
ing or haiKlling the bundles. For the safety of the records sul.qccted to the suction 
of the vacciim cleaners it is suggested that papers in the samt^ bundle should be as 
far as possible of the same size and the tup parts of one or two papers should not be 
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Potdarand Taraporewala. They welcomed the idea but opmed 
research student could not be entrusted with a techmeal work ^ 
without expert supervision and guidance and their numbers at presen is s , 
that no appreciable result is likely to be achieved in the near future. The experi 

ment, .toweYeij is well worth, making. . ^ ■ 

I came to learn that some local professors have jieeu permtted ff^to 

old papers from the Alienation Gfhce building to their residences. 
add that this is highly undesirable and extremely risky. If any scholar 

^,;“JtkeAlie»tLomce he should h,ptep«e<ito,orkmtl^^ 

room durina the normal working hours and he should remember that m the interest 

of historical research and advanoement of learning 

any privilege that may in any way jeopardise the safety 

which should not only be made available to the scholars of to-day hut should be 
carefully preserved for the future generations as well. 

If the printing press is abolished accommodation may be found m the press 
room for the repairing staff and the hand press may be used for flattening foldec 
records. 

In conclusion, I may briefly summarise my findings and recommendations for 
ready reference. 

(1) Some of tlie records are in a shocldiig condition. They liave suffered 

from the inevitable process of time and avoidable lack oi care. 

(2) Suitable measures of preservation and repair should be immediately 

adopted. 

(3) The folded papers should be flattened, numbered, paginated and made into 

bundles. 

(4) 5 Ply-wood vanista boards of suitable size should he used for making 

bundles. 

(5) A staff of 20 menders and 4 dusting bearers should be employed forthwith 

for the work specified in No. 3 above. 

(6) Tor supervising their work the services of a senior mender of the Imperial 

Record Department should be requisitioned for one year at the outset. 

(7) At present the most urgent repair work should be done with the repairing 

materials available in the market, more elaborate repairs bemg post- 
poned for better tir.ies. Tlattening should be expedited as far as 
possible and dextrine pastes should be used. 

(8) Papers affected with damp should be fumigated with Thymol. 

(9) The racks should be treated with raw creosote and the record-rooms should 

be copiously provided with Napthalene bricks. 

(10) Munhnent rooms should be provided with portable fire extinguishers and 

vacuum cleaners. 

(11) A member of the supervising staff should be deputed to New Delhi for 

necessary training. 
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(12) The additional staff recommended above will cost the Bombay Govern- 

ment Rs. 7,560-0-0 per annum and the cost of the repairing materials 
will be approximately as detailed in Appendix G. 

(13) Printing may be substituted by microfilming and an attempt may be 

made to get all the records microfilmed within a specified period. 

(14) The other suggestions made in the body of the report respecting laminat- 

ing machines, vacuum fumigation, air-conditioning ami indexing may 
be given effect when and as suitable opportunities occur. AVhen the 
flattening programme is completed and a laminating machine has been 
acquired it will be possible to effect considerable reduction in the mend- 
ing staff. The four dusting bearers will still have to be retained but 
as the arrears in mending work are gradually reduced by quicker and 
cheaper mechanical processes the services of a large number of menders 
may be dispensed with unless they are needed somewhere else in the 
province. But this is hardly the time to think of future economies. 
The invaluable records in tlie Alienation Olilce have long been treated 
with indifference, tliey should now receive the attention and care that 
they deserve and need . 


Imperial Record Department 
New Delhi, 

The 4th October 1940. 


J Keeper of the Becords of the Government of Indict 
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APPENDIX A. 
Alienation Office. 


1. Mr. S. B. Darp. B.A.. Ag. Head 
Clei'k. 

2 Sir. H. R. Guniji, Eecord Keeper 


3. Mr. iL 1\ Piirandhare, Clerk . . 
4. . Mr. 'N'. 'R. AVagliolikar, Clerk . 

|>. Mr. M., P. ,Pansare, B.A., Clerk. 


1. Mr. \’. C. Dighe. .M.A., Historical 
Arivhivist. 


150_„5__200 

(155) 

.l0iv-~5 — ^140 
(135) 


8i>— 5/2— 100 
( 100 ) 

30—5/2—80 

(80) 

25—5/2—75 

(50) 


Disposal of cases (importaiit and coiiiideiitial). 
General supervision and scrntiiiy of ca ses pnt 
up by clerks, 

.Disjjosal of cases given by tb© Head Clerk. 
Disposal of applications for copies. Attend- 
ing to Historical students and scrutiny of 
their notes. 

Disposal of cases given by the Head Clerk. 
Proof correcting. 

Disposal of Gujaratlii applications. Scrutiny 
of cash alteration statements and Land 
alteration statements. Despatch. 

Disposal of cases given by the Head Clerk. 
Maintenance of accounts and replacing records 
taken out for references. Typing. 


150 

(115) 

Alienation Office Press. 


Publication of Selections from the Residency 
Records. Exploration of the Daftar. 


1. Air. V. V. Patani^ar, Ht'.ad 

posifcor. 

2. Mr. I). V. Desai, 2nd Compositor 

3. Mr, R. S. Rane, 3rd Compositor 


4. Shankar Govind Cdiavan, Press- 
man. 


1. Shankar Tukaram 

2. Shankar Tukaram Bankar 

3. Shankar Sadoba Daiigat 

4. Babu Rajmohamad 

5. Sadashiv Mahadu . . 

6. Bhiku Umaji 

7. Govind .Appaji 


30—5/2—80 *1 

m i 

30—5/2—80 y 
(75) 1 

25— 5/2--7r> j 
(30) 

22 — 1 / 2 — 

(25) 


Printing of copies applied for by the applica- 
tion and other Government work. 


Striking copies and proofs of the material 
composed by the compositors. 


Rs. 


20 

Naik. 

19 

Peon. 

19 

Peon. 

191 


18 1 

Watchmen. 

18 r 


17J 



APPENDIX B. 


Lamination. —The re-inforcing of brittle record with Japanese tissue paper or 
chiffon is not an ideal method in that the use of these repairing materials increases 
the resistance to handhng but does not protect it from general deterioration. The 
adhesive used may render the documents more susceptible to attack from insects 
or fungi. The legibility and flexibility of documents may also be adversely affected 
by treatment with them. The National Archives of the U. S. A. investigated the 
various methods of repairing documents and finally adopted the use of cellulose 
acetate foil for lamination of records by the application of heat and pressure in a 
hydraulic press. This is undoubtedly the best method of repairing in view of the fact 
that no adhesive is required and that the coating being impervious does not permit 
any atmospheric acid to act on the paper. 
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A hydrauKc press of the type required for this purpose can be obtained from the 
R. D. Wood Company, Philadelphia, P.A. at a cost of £7,566 or Rs. 26,000 mcludmg 
freight charges. The operating cost of this machine and the recurring expenditure 
on cellulose products is said to be negligible. Compared to Japanese tissue paper or 
chiffon, cellulose acetate foil, is the cheapest. Cellulose acetate foil measuring 30 X 
40" costs Rs. 35 per ream, viz., annas 12 per 100 square feet. Chiffon (lisse quality 
383/368) 40" wide costs about 2s. Id. a yard, i.e., about Rs. 14 per 100 square feet. 
The price of Japanese tissue (Thosa B or Mino AA) is about $4 • 60 per ream. J Me 
Japanese tissue paper costs 8 to 6 times higher than cellulose acetate foil, Chmon 
costs 5 times higher than Japanese tissue. With the introduction of the hydraulic 
press and cellulose acetate foil, the general out-turn of laminated sheets wnl greatly 
increase, resulting in actual saving in the near future, so that the heav} mitia 
expenditure of Es. 26,000 is perfectly justified. 


appendix C. 

The use of an adhesive for repairing work is indispensable. In making a choice 
we must see that the adhesive does not form a delicious food for insects or a nice 
medium for the growth of fungi or bacteria. Any adhesive must therefore contain 
preservatives for the pure starchy material as also insecticides and fungicides for 
keeping a -vny in sect. s and fungi. Dextrine paste, supplied by the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works may be used for this purpose. Its formula is given below 
for information. 


Dextrine 
Water .. 

Oil cloves 
Safirol 
White Arsenic 


5 lbs. 
20 lbs. 
1|- oz. 
IJ oz. 
2^ oz. 


The paste is poisonous to human beings but there is no danger in handling it. 

APPENDIX D. 

Leather Tanned leather of good quality is ordinarily a very stable 

substance but in adverse circumstances it is liable to attack from insects and fungi. 
The leather may also undergo general deterioration and drying up thus losing its 
flexibility. The durability and keeping quality of leather can be greatly enhanced 
by the application of a leather preservative containing waxy substances and 
insecticides. A formula of dressing for leather book-bindings, which has been 
developed at the British Museum, London, is given here. 

Lauolitie, anhydrous .. .. •• •• ** oz. (avon). 

Beeswax . . • • • • • • • * | oz. (aovir). 

Cederwoodoil .. .. •• •• *• ** ^ oz. (fluid). 

U,/ Havana .. . - 

" : ' The binding should be cleaned with a wet sponge, allowed to dry for two or three 
days and then the dressing is to be well rubbed in. Next day it should be polished. 
After some experience it will be seen whether any modifications in this formula are 
desirable in order to suit the climatic conditions at Poona. 
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APPENDIX K 

Thymol Fumigation is being practised in tbe Imperial Record Department as an 
immediate preventive measure againat mildew whose incidence during moist and 
warm weather increases rapidly. Thymol vapour certainly checks mildew growth but 
its effect is not very lasting. In this system of thymol fumigation records are 
spread over perforated shelves enclosed in a wooden chamber and thymol crystals^ 
placed in a w’-atch glass, are made to vaporise from below by applying heat with a 
view to saturate the closed space with thymol vapour. Records infested with mil- 
dew are first cleaned and then fumigated for 24 to 72 hours. The cost of each cham- 
ber is about Rs. 50 and that of thymol Rs. 7 per lb. Comsumption of thymol per 
chamber per month is not likely to exceed one pound. 

ParadicMorobenzene Fumigation. — Records may also be fumigated with para-- 
dichlorobenzene -which is a "white pow^der subliming at the ordinary temperature. 
The fumigation must be done in a closed chamber or a steel box in which records are 
placed in alternate layers with p-dichlorobenzene dusted on a stretched linen. The 
cost of each lb. of p-dichlorobenzene is Rs. 1-2-0. only. 

Vacuum Fumigation. — The best method of preventing damage to records by 
insects and fungi is to fumigate them in a vacuum vault. In vacuum fumigation 
commodities are placed in a gas tight steel chamber and a large proportion of the air 
is removed and replaced wntli a gas lethal to insects. It is the most effective remedy 
hitherto known because the fumigant penetrates into pores and interstices and kills 
the insects as wmll as their larvae within a short time. Lack of oxygen renders 
insects more susceptible to a lethal gass. The bundles which presumably contain 
brittle records need not be opened, as they have to be, during ordinary fumigations. 
The fumigants are sometimes quite poisonous, but the use of a vacuum fumigation 
vault makes the detection of any leakage rather easy, so that operators are quite safe. 

Hydrocyanic acid, Ethylene chloride, carbontetrachloride, carhonbisulphide, 
Ethylene oxidecatbonodixide, Methyl formate-carbondioxide — all these fumignants 
are 100% effective for killing all storage insects within 24 hours and they have no 
deleterious effect on paper. A fumigation chamber (4|' X 5' X 11') suitable for 
the vacuum fumigation of records can be obtained from the Giiardite Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois, at a cost of $3,600, i.e., Rs. 13,000 including freight charges. The 
operation of the chamber is easy and inexpensive though this must be done under 
expert supervision. . x. 


APPENDIX F. 

Air Conditioning. — Atmospheric changes are mainly responsible for the process 
of aging or general deterioration of records. Chemical changes to exposure to strong 
light, continuous hydration and dehydration of paper owing to fluctuation in the 
amount of moisture present in the atmosphere, unequal contraction and expansion 
of 'fibres, leather, linen, thread, etc. owing to variations in temperature bring about 
what is knowm as decay of records. If we could arrest these changes and keep the 
records in perfectly even and unchanged atmospheric conditions suitable to them we 
should be able to prevent almost completely any aging. Air conditioning is a near 
approach to that ideal. 
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36 II 1 S Silici WC stsli, . tiO , 
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air rn..oti,Qn 'aiid,' (‘'y), .adequate . 
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outside conditions. The first approach to a 
of heat load to be encountered and overcome. 

of the — f o“Ae 
^ to the sun and the like. It will thus be seendhat 
cZtol of Wdity and it iB .»ent,. «» s ndy 

beat transfer, refrigeration, load caicuia 

tbe National Archives, U. S. ^ 
nature should be between 70 N 
From readings taken in our 
tbe stack rooms and from the 
able to'realise the serious- 
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of brittle records cannot be pre- 
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appendix g. 

statement showing oort of additional establishment. 

.. Rs. 20—1—40 

6 sonior menders on 
14 junior menders on 
4 dusting bearers on 

Cost for tbe first year 

c* ot d.pu«iou of a »no, trow 

Record Department. 

(i) pay at Rs. 60 p.ni' 

{ii) t. a. on transfer 
Ror rounding 


Rs. 15 — 1^ — 35 
Rs. 13-1/^n 


Actual total cost for tlie first year 

Ctost of tfio- additional a^tabUdiruont caloulatod on 

; ba4iis of average pa>y 
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Statement sliowii^ the expected annual consumptions and cost of repairing 

sservative materials for work to be done by ten menders. - , 

^ yearly consump- Rate. Total. Remarks. 


10 reauis 
10 reams 

320 yds. of 44^ 
width.. 

600 libs. 

84 lbs. 


L Mepairmg Handmade paper 

Japanese Tissue pajier 

' Chiton 


Pextrin© Paste .... 
Leather Preservative mixture 


2. Preserva^ 
five* 


10 lbs. (for one 
chamber), 

1 brick of llh. for 
every ten 
running ffc. of 
shelf space. 


Thymol 


}.12 bricks 
make one 
cwt. 


Naphthaline Brick 


Creosote oil 


3. Description of implements required, 
Knife 

Scissors . . . . 

Needles . . . * • • 

Slice 

Cups 

Plates 

Malmul 

Trays 

Brush 

Hand Press. 


Bs. 1-8-0 per dozen. 
Bs. 4 - 11-0 per dozen. 
Bs, 5-4-0 per 1000. 


M620IRD— 600— 10-3-41— cars 
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Eeportof the 


iSth March 1940. 


Pbesent, 


Ghairman. 


Me, John SabgenT; 


Member, 


D. G. Haeington Hawes 


Member, 


Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.) Secretary, 


1 . Transcription of faded and nrirae 

Resolution /.-Resolved that in the opinion of the Sub-Committee it is desirable 
i-r, ha ve tvoed copies of all fading documents and the Keeper of the Records of the 
So«rof Ssh^^^^^ survey of the dd documents with a vxew to 

tom™ P««se estimate of the amount of work likely to be involved. 

V Consideration of the draft rules (as revised) regulating inspection of historical 
records in the custody of the Imperial Record Department. 

Rpsolution II —Resolved that the Rules as revised by the Keeper of the 
Recorrome Government of India be approved with necessary modifications 
suggested by the Sub-Committee. 

3. Disposal of certain worm-eaten and mutilated documents. 

Resolution ///.-Resolved that the documents be destroyed. 

4 Substitution of the designation Senior and Junior menders for the 
Sorters and Dafbaris employed on repairii^ documents. 

Rpsolutum /F -Resolved that the change of the designation suggested be 


Signature- 


JOHN SARGENT, Ghairman. 

D. G. HARRINGTON HAWES, Member. 


T. G. P. SPEAR, Member 


S. N. SEN, Secretary. 



APPENDIX B (n). 

Report of the third meeting of the Standing Local Beards Sub-Committee held on the 

30th November 1940. 


Present. 

Mr. John Sargent, 

Captain N. Ramsay, Mewfen 

Dr. T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D., Mewfe/'. 

Dr. S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Se<iretury. 

] . Indexing of the Pre-mutiny records. 

iJesoktWi. /.--Resolved (i) that A and B class documents of the late Foreign and 
Political Department be kept in their original serial order and (w) that one 
volmne of cumulative index be compiled for all A aird B class records of all the series 
up to the year 1789 and from 1790 for successive quinquennia. 

2 Possibility of manufacturing in India (1) Hydraulic Press for laminating 
documents with ceUulose acetate foil, (2) Vacuum furaigatorium for regular treat- 


JOHN SARGENT, Chammn. 
N. RAMSAY, Member. 

T. G. P. SPEAR, Member. 



Ari’ENDIX C. 

list of beseakch bepoets. 


1 

>> 


I. Mr. FT, G. Eawlinson, M.A., C.I.B. . • 

'2. Dr. K. K. Subramanian, M.A., Ph.B. ' * 

;3. Kao SaMb C, S. Srinivasaehari, M.A. • * • 

-4. Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, H.A. . • • * 

4. Sri Vidyasagara Vidyava^haspati P. P. Subrahmanya Saatriar. B. 

(Oxon). 

6. Sri baksbmrnarayan Harichaadan Jagadev, Rajabahadur, M.B. * • 
•7. Dr. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. (Load.) D.Phil (Giessen) 

8. Dr. R. G. Majumdar, M.A., Pb.B (Cal.) . • 

9, Dr. J. C. Sinba, M.A., Ph. D. (Lend). . 

10. Mr. D. N. Banerjee, M.A. . . * 

II. Mr. L. P. Butta, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. (Load.) . 

12. Br. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Pb.D. . • • * ^ 

13. Br. Badhakumud Mookerji, M.A., P.B.B., Pb.D., M.L.C. 

14. Dr. Nandalal Chattorji, M.A., Pb.B., D.Litt. 

15. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A. . 

16. Sardar Oanda Singh, M.A. . . • • 

17. Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A,, B.L. . • - 

18. Mr. K. K. Basu, M.A, . . . » 

19. Mr. S. A. Shore, M.A. (Lond.), LL.B. , ‘ 

-.20. Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P. B. S. 

21. Bai Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., B.L. (Cal.), Pb.D. (Lond.) 

22, Mr. S. C. Goswami, I.S.O* 

. - 23 . Mr. S. M. Zaffar. B.A.. M.E.A.S. (Lond.) . - • 

24. Dr. T. G. P. Spear. Pb.D. (Cantab.) . • • 

05 Dr. Bool Chand, M- A., Pb.D. (Lond.) 

i. Bajaobaritravisbarada Kao Sabib C. Hayavadana Eao. B.A.. 

27 Pandit Bisheshwarnath Beu, Sahityaoharya. 

28. B,. Bl M.„., M.A., PAD, F.E.M, F.S.S, 

29. Bao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A. 

,30. Sriniati Kainalabai Kibe 

31. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.B.A.S., ... * 


B.L 





32. Mr. B. Vasudeva Paduval, B.A. . . V ‘ * * * * 

33 . Cavaliero Panduxanga Pissurlencar . . • * ‘ 

34. Mons. Alfred Lehuraux . . • . • • • • • 

36 . Mr. G. H. Luce, M.A,, I.E.S. . . . . • ‘ ‘ * 

36. A note on the Mackenzie Ms. by Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. 

37. A note on the Map regarding the boundary of Midnapore and Orissa in 

1803, by Mr. P. Acharya, B.So., M.B.A.S. . • 




Research Reports Stem Ui* Oortesponto ^ 

Historical Records Commission (1st April 1939 to 3lst 

1940). 

1 . Mr. H. G. Eawlinson, M.A., O.I.E., Iiondoa. 

Wrote the following book:— 

A History of the 3/7th Eajput Eegiment (D. O'. O^. 

(This is being published by the Oxford University ress.) 

2. Dr. K. B. Subramanian, M.A., Ph.D., Vizianagram. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) History of Andhra Commerce (Immortal Message, Bezwada, November 

Viiavaditya III, a famous Eastern Chalukyan King (Eao Bahadur K. 

V. iLIaswami Iyengar 61st Birthday Commemoration Volume). 

3. Rao Sahib 0. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Annamalainagar. 

Wrote the following book: — 

BBstory of Gingee (French version). 

Wrote the following papers:— 

Historv of Triplicane under the Company’s Eule. [Contributed to the 

5 Spto T^ple (in th. P-esB); to be published by the Trustee of 

Madrss was ataeked, Part. I-II (New Eeview, Vol IX, Caloutta). 
(3) The Temple in the Tamil Land and its service. (New Eeview, 

^^^(dJ^Two Contemporary Pictures of Maharajah Eanjit Singh. (Maharajah 

S rn“ «bllt“;d"ch .tten.pt at recoter, ( 1 ^ 61 ). 

OT Vignette of Ananda Eanga Klki of Pondicherry (1786- 

61), (The^lndian History Congress, Calcutta, December 1939). 

4. Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Madras. 

Wrote the following book: — 

Foreign Notices of South India from Megasthanes to EaHian. 

T. r.ntinninci the studv of the South Indian influences in Malay Peninsula 
Vols. V and VII, respectively). 





Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) A note on the date of Sankara (Journal of Oriental Eesearch, Vol. XI). 

(2) Southern India, Arabia and Africa (New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I). 

(3) The Ceylon Expedition of Jatavarma Vira Panday (8th AH India 
Oriental Conference). 

(4) Last days of Vijayanagara (Sardesai Oominenioration Volume). 

(5) Sri Purambiyam (Journal of Oriental Eesearch, Vol. XII). 

(6) The beginnings of intercourse between India and China (Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, Vol. XIV). 

(7) Sendan Divakaram (Annals of Oriental Eesearch). 

(8) Eajaraja 1 and Coda Bhima (Journal of the Andhra Historical Eesearch 
Society, Vol. XII). 

(9) Eatio of Silver to Gold under Cola rule — A correction (Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Eesearch Society, Vol. XII). 

(10) Two silver plate grants from Batavia Museum (Tidjschrift voor 
IndLche Taal, Land, en Volkenkunde, Deel LXXIX). 

(11) Beginnings of British Justice in Madras (Madras Tercentenary 

icommemoration volume). 4 

(12) Tirumala Naik, the Portuguese and the Dutch (1. H. E. C. Proes. 
Vol. XVI)i 

(13) The conception of empire in Ancient India (Indian History Congress, 

Calcutta, 1939). . o • 

(14) Gleanings from Matsya Purana on War and Peace (Annals of Sri 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute). 

Translated some sheets of Anandaranga Pillai’s diary (unpublished so far) 
received from Professor G. J. Dubreuil of Pondicherry by courtesy of M 
Lehuraux of Chandernagore. Later on obtained through the pod offices of 
■the same Professor a manuscript which is a continuation of Apndaranga 
Pillai’s diary by Tiruvengadam Pillai. This diary is quite as valuable as that 
of Anandaranga Pillai translated and published by the Goverumpt of Madras 
in twelve volumes. Tiruvengadam’s diary is now being translated in collabora- 
tion with Prof. G. J. Dubreuil of Pondicherry and it is intenpd to edit and 
publish the translations as they throw mudi light on the political transaetips 
and social life of the period. All these manuscripts belong to M. Gallou 



Has contributed the f ollowing papers : — 

(1) Appayya Diksita — The authenticity of his quotation. (Prof. E. "V. 
rigaswaini lyangar Commemoration Volume, Madras.) 

(2) Problems of Identity — (a) Yedic Brhaspati and Classical Gaiiapab 
^yindananda and Bamananda. (Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 1940) 


6. Sri Lakshmmarayan Harichandan Jagadev, Ea|abahadur, M.E.A.S., Tekkali. 

Wrote the following papers in the vernacular journal ^aJ/ aka r 

(1) Eavikiram Beb’s Grrant of Upalada village. 

(2) Grant of Maharaja Kapileswara Deb. 

(3) Grant of Sunkalabad Village by Sri Jagannath Narayana Deb. 

7. Br. B. A. Saletore, M.A., Fh.D. (Loud.), D.Phn. (Giessen), Ahmedabad. 

Wrote the following book . — 

Eannada Sources for Maratha, Bijapur, and Mughal History. (To be 
published shortly). 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Bravana Belgola— Its Secular Importance. (The Jaina Antiquary, 
AiiganJ). 

(2) The PaDava Conquest of the Western Coast. (The Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Eesearch Society, Bajahmundry). 

(3) Vaisnavism in Vijayanagara. (Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume, Calcutta). 

(4) A Note on the Origin of Vijayanagara (The Indian Culture, Calcutta). 

(5) The Sikhs in the South. (Paper read at the III Session of the Modern 
History Congress, Calcutta), 

(6) General Bandullah Ehan's Ikkerl Expeditions, (Procs. of I. H. B, 
C., VoL XVI). 

(7) Guru Akalanda Deva— His age. (The Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta). 

Edited and published the Karnataka Historical Beview, V. P. I. 

Is endeavouilng to trace the whereabouts of a valuable collection of docu- 
ments relating to Maratha — ^Karnataka history in and around Dharwar — and 
a collection of Mughal Imperial Earmans in Ahmedabad. 


8. Dr. E.,C. Majumdar, M.A., Pb.D. (Cal.), Dacca, 


[Wrote:— 

(1) Six articles in Bengali dealing with the genealogical accounts contained* 
in the old Mss. in Bengal of the 15th or 16th century A. D. knowm as Eulajis 
(Bharatvarsa, K'artik — ^Ealgun 1346). 

(2) “Lama Taranatha’s account of Bengal’ ' dealing with the history^ of 
the ancient kingdom of Vangala (to be published in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly). 





('3^ ‘ The physical features of Mediaeval Bengal ’ in which the author hasiried 
to trace the dd course of the more important rivers in Bengal (to be published 
in Indian Culture). , 

Is also editing a manuscript of Desavali-Vivriti (written early m the 1/th 
century A. B.) which gives an interesting geographical account of Bengal. 

9. Dr. J. 0. Sinha, Ph.D. (Lond.), Calcutta. 

Is engaged in editing a volume of Poona Besidency Becords dealing with 
the social and economic life of Maharashtra during the period 1795-lfalo. 
Expects to complete the work by the end of this year. 








(2) The Anglo-Duteh disputes in Bengal. (Proceedings of the 3rd Session 
<of the Indian BQstory Congress, 1939). 

(3) The future of Parliamentary Government in India. (Twentieth 
CJentury, Vol. VI, No. 63). 

(4) The miscarriage of Shah Alam’s Imperialist adventure in 1769. (Journal 
of Modem Indian History Society, Lucknow University, Vol. I). 

(5) Has Democracy failed in India? (Bihar Herald, Vol. II, No. 6). 

(6) The Glories of Mughal Architecture. (Hindustan Standard, Pujah 
Number, 1939). 

(7) Mughal Pastimes. (Advance, Pujah Number, 1939). 

(8) Did Italians introduce the Pietro, Dura in India? (Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Pujah Number, 1939). 

(9) Is the Qutb Minar a Hindu Monument? (Scholar, Annual Number, 
1939). 

Bead papers on the following historical topics from the All India Eadio 
4Station at Lucknow:— , 

(1) Mughal Pastimes. 

(2) Mughal Architecture. 

(8) The United Provinces — ^Pre-Eeform Period. 

(4) The United Provinces — ^Montford Eeforms. 

(5) The United Provinces— After Autonomy. 

Is at present engaged in studying _the Ms. records relating to the East 
India Company’s administration in India. 

Is engaged in supervising the research work of a number of Ph.D. students 
in the Lucknow University and is assisting them in collecting historical 
mateiial from the hitherto unexplored Ms. records of the Government of the 
United Provinces. 

15. TTban Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A., Agra. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) A few Mughal documents (Tenth All India Oriental Conference, 
Tirupati, 1940). 

(2) A Persian inscription of Alauddin Khalji discovered at Muttra (Epig- 
raphia Indo-Moslemioa). 

16. Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A., Anuritsar. 

Wrote the following books and papers:^ — 

(1) Maharaja Eanjit Singh. Centenary Volume, 1939. 

(2) Qazi Nur Muhammad’s Jang Namah, giving an account of Ahmad Shah 
Durr^’s Seventh invasion. 

(3) The Maratha-Sikh Treaty of 1785. (Indian History Congress, 
Ualcutta, December 1939). 

(4) Sir OharLes Wilkins’ Observations on ‘The Sikhs and their College at 
Patna’. ' 
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(3) Firoz TugUuq as a rwlsr (Indian Historieal Quarterly , Calcutta) 




(5) Maharaja Duleep Singh Dian Do Ghitthian-Two letters of the Maharaja 
dated October 1885 and March 9, 1886. 

Edited — Aggra’s Var Haqiqat Eai. 

Examined Persian manuscripts in the State Libraries of Kapurthala and 
Eampur for material relating to the history of the Sikhs in the 18th century. 

Selected with the help of Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 678 letters from the- 
Marathi records dealing with the Punjab or the Sikhs. 

Worked on the Persian Akhbarat in the Alienation Office, Poona and elassi- 
•fied them (I. H. E. C. Proos., Vol. XVI). 

Selected 81 letters dealing with the activities of the Sikh Sardars in the 
latter half of the 18th century from the collection of ihe Persian news-letters in 
the Bharata Ithihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. 

17. Mr. K. P. Mltra, M.A., B.L., Monghyi. 

Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Magic and Miracle in Jain Literature (Indian Historical Quarterly, July* 
1939). 

(2) Who were the Pandyas of Madura? (Indian Historieal Quarterly, 
September 1939). 

(3) Some Popular derivations in Jain Literature (a) Brahmin and his 
Yajncpavita (Indian Culture, April, 1939). 

(4) Defence of the Frontier of Bihar and Orissa against Maharatta and 
Pindari Incursions (I. H. R. 0. Proos., Vol. XVI). 

(6) Jain Influence at Mughal Court (Third Session of the Indian History- 
Congress, Calcutta, December, 1939). 

(6) Bahubali Gemmates’ vara (to be published in Jain Antiquary). 

(7) Defence of Patna City against Pindari Incursion (to be published in, 
Indian Historical Quarterly). 

Is engaged in research regarding; — 

(1) Social condition of India from Jain sources. 

(2) Revenue History of Bihar from Provincial Records. 

18. Mi. K. K. Basu, m:.A., Bhagalpore, 

• \ I • 

Is engaged in: — 

(1) preparing a ■ work on the history of the mediaeval Muslim Dynasties 

of South India. 

(2) editing ‘‘Sii-at-i-Firozshahi” dealing with the history of Firozshah 

Tughluq. 

t Wrote the Mlowing papers :--r. ‘ . 

(1) The poets of Bijapur and their Philosophy (I. H. E. C. Procs., Vol. 

(2) The Seige of ksir— A study (8rd Session, Inffian (History Congress* 
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,), LL.B., Patna. 

Dynasty of J aunpur ana. 
Eoyal Farman of the Emperor 
"Rahman for a Pergana oi 
The Furman bears the 
Jalaluddin— Regnal 


19. Mr. S. A. Shere, M.A. 

Is engaged in researches on “The Sharqu 
“Muslim Architecture in Bihar’'. Discovered a _ 

Shah Alam granting some land in Village Abam 
PEulwari which is in the Sarkar ^and Bubah ox Bihai 
seal of “Shah Alam Bahadur Shah Ghazi Abxd Muzaftar 
year I”. Size 2'9"xl'6i''. 

20. Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D., P.B.S., Patna. 

Wrote the following papers : — 

, Cl > Alt rvf Oudh (Procs of the 3rd Session of the- 

( .1) Two brothers of Sa adat Ah ot Uucui iocs. 

Indian History Congress, 1939). _ TT„np,q Provinces- 

(2) Alivardi and the Mayurbhanj Rajah (Journal of the Lnited Provu c 

Historical Society). __ . , a 

(3) Durlabhram (Annual number, Indian Historical Quarterly ). 

* Is engaged in writing a thesis on; 

Shah Alam and the English. 

Examined the following documents:— an a ti 

(1) Letters from Bengal to the Court of Directors J* . ^ of 

contributing a chapter on the ‘Successors of Murs i ' 

Bengal” to be published by the Dacca Universi y). Pommis- 

' (2) IFanseripis of some unpublished Mutiny 'Bihar, 

sionei^ office, Ranchi, for preparing hrs thesis on ihe Mutiny 

sL“ .S' £ "r bIss ..a 

Orissa Research Society after being sorted by him). ^ 

Y4V Bundles of letters in the possession of Babu Kedur hata -viianna 

(CliS Patna College) at Dinapore, which throw some nf the Nlth 

Vcono^ric history of Bihar, particularly Dinapore, since the thirties of the 19th 

C02i1/U.rv» . 

InsDected tombs of some military officers who fell in course of the 
(1857-59) in the compound of the Sub-Divisional officer, I eog ^ 

Parganai Some of these have inscriptions containing names and dates. 

21. Rai Bahadur Dr. S. K. 

Has edited ‘Dr. Francis Harnilton’s As^ann 

°i: eSl Belati^ns”. 

22. Mr. S. 0. Goswami, I.S.O., Assam. 

Has completed the editing of— 

(1) (a) Satwata Tantra and (b) Niti-Latankur on liajniti, and 

^ Sanskrit Manuscripts referred to in the Las 

year’s report. 



Wrote the following book 


Has also discovered a land grant of tbe Emperor Aurangzeb to a Hindu 
Temple at Gauhati bearing the date 1667 A D 

23. Mr. S. M. Zaflar, B.A., M.E.A.S. (Lond.), Peshawar. 

Wrote the following books : — 

(1) Some Cultural Aspects of Muslim Eule in India. 

(2) Mediaeval India Under Mxislim Kings, Vol. IT.— the Gliazuawids. 

Wrote the following paper: — 

A Monument of the Mughal Period — ^Mosque of Mahabat Khan in 
.Peshawar, (Islamic Culture, Hyderabad — Deccan). 

Is engaged in examining certain documents in the possession of the follow- 
ing private individuals: — 

(1) Mr. Pir Bakhsh Khan, M.L.A. (Peshawar). 

(2) Sahibzada Hafiz Sayyed Fazl Samdani, founder and manager of the 
Dar-ul-Ulum Eafi-ul-Islam. 

24. Dr. T. G. P. Spear, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.), Delhi. 

Wrote the following papers; — 

(1) Lord William Bentinek. (Two articles— The United Provinces Histori- 
-eal Journal. April 1940 and Journal of the Indian History, April 1940). 

(2) Lord Ellenborough and Lord William Bentinek (Proceedings of the 
-Indian History Congress, 1939). 

(3) Administration of the Delhi Territory (Journal of the Indian History). 
Is engaged in research on the following subjects: — 

(1) India in the time of Lord William Bentinek. 

(2) Delhi and its territory, 1761 to 1858. 

25. Dr. Bool Ohand, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Delhi. 

I Wrote the following papers: — 

(1) Administrative Determinations. (University of Toronto Law Journal, 
.May 1939). 

(2) How will conventions arise in the new Indian Constitution? (Indian 
-Journal of Political Science, July 1939).. 

IS) The Fascist State. (The Muslim University Magazine— September 
1939). 

(4) Constituent Assembly. (Modern Eeview, March 1940). 
fSj The Hole of Federalism in the History of Political thought (Modem 
Keview, April, 1939). 

h26. Ea|acharitravisharada Eao Saheb 0. Hayavadana Eao, B.A., B.L., 

' .! ' Bangalore. 



(3) 8ant iamily records at Partapgarh (Eajputana). 

Has acquired some records belonging to late 

iposb.i, Eatnagiri District and proposes to make them 

lasa Shamshodhaka Mandala, Poona, as they are related to Mar, 

30. Sreemati Kamalabai Kibe, Indore, 

Ib engaged in examining the Kibe family records (Indore). 

31. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.II.A.S., Mayurbbani 


in Midnapore 
A short note 


Somavamsi* 


of Bajendra 
the Capital 
as Adinagar. 
of Bajendra. 
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27. Pandit Bisheshwarnath Beu, Sahityacharya, Jodhpur. 

Wrote the following book:— 

History of Marwar, 1803-1938 A. D., Part II. 

Wrobe the following papers:— 

(1) Maharajah Abhai Singh of Marwar and the Nizam (I. H. E, C. Pic.s., 

Maharajah Abhai Singh of Jodhpur and the tactics of the Nizam 
(Indian History Congress, 3rd Session, 1939). 

(3) Th-. early Eashtrakutas of Deccan clommioii ( 

Oriental Conference, 10th Session, Tirupati, 1940). 

28. Dr. Bal Krishna, M.A., Ph.D., F.E.E.S., F.S.S., F.R.Hist.S., Kolhapur. 

Kolhapur. _ 

H.de to get »pi.. ol tho 

Eecords Office but could not do anything substantial in this respect ovimg 

the European War. 

29. Bao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kihe, M.A., Indore, 

Is engaged in examining the following records: 

Cl) The Kibe family (Indore) records which will throw light on the history 
•of Central India from 1800 to 1857 A. D. 

(2) The records of the family of Srimant Khandekar, the Jahgirdar of 
Panth Piploda. 


ID 


Chola and in consultation with the Epigrapliist to i:ihe Gorverxm^ 
the conclusion has been reached that Yayatinagar should be read* in place of 
Adinagar. I’rom this identification the date of the Somavamsi Kings of Orissa 
which was so far assigned from palaeographic evidence has been correctly 
ascertained. Definite data have also been collected regarding the route of the 
expedition which differs from that fixed by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri and Dr. S. 
K. Aiyangar of Madras. 

A pre- historic site containing palaeolithic implements has been discovered 
at Kuliana in Mayurbhanj State. 

(jupta gold coins of the archer type of Chandragupta II have been found 
in Mayurbhanj. 

32, Mr, R. Vasudeva Podwai, B.A., Trivandrum. 

Examined the historical records of the pre-mutiny period available in the 
British Kesideney ai Trivandrum. 

33, Oavaliero Panduranga Pissurlencar, Rova Gna- 

Brought out the Vllth part of his work entitled 'Tortugueses e Maratas: 
Tentativos nara a Restaur aead da Provincia do Norte ’n (The Portuguese and- 
the Marathas: Attempts for the recovery of the Province of the North). 

34, Mons, Alfred Lehuraux. Chandemagore. 

1. The original manuscript of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary was discovered* 
over 90 years ago in the home of the diarist s descendants by Monsieur A, 
Gallois-Montbrun— whose family is represented by Mr. Armand Gallois- 
Montbrun Jr. a former member of the Paris Bar, and the Agent of the B. L. 
S. N. Company at Pondicherry, 

At the Montbrun Mansion at Pondicherry, Mons. Lehuraux, was allowed to* 
examine the papers left by the founder, comprising a mass of Ms. Notes, 
collected from every conceivable source, on every possible topic connected 
with Indian hi story, legend, politics, grammar, language, religion, mythology, 
epigi'aphy, astronomy and numismatios. It forms a curious collection of 
miscellaneous data, very much the worse for age, that a library might be glad 
to possess provided its literary and historical value are rigorously tested. 
Among thorn Mons. Lehuraux found the three manuscripts mentioned below: — 

Ms. (1). Pages in Tamil which, on examination by Professor K. A. Nilakanta. 
Sastri, were found to be unpublished pages of Ananda Ranga Pillai's Diary, 
(Will form VoL XIII of the Madras edition). 

Ms. (2). A chronicle in Tamil which the same authority pronounced to be* 
the continuation of the' Diary carried on after the death of the diarist. 

Ms. (3). A Tamil Ms., without the nome of the author or the title which 
proved to be a copy of the Garnataha Rajakal Savitara Ghmitram written by a 
certain Nayarana Pillai, son of Kalaha Rama Ranga Pillai. It deals with the- 
kings of the Carnatic and was compiled from. Hindu and Muslim sources. The 
fragment ends with the battle of An.bur and has been translated into Erencb 
and annotated by Maitre M. Gnanou-Diagou, a distinguished advocate and 
leader of the ErencB Bar of Pondicherry, for the Societe de I, Histoire de I' 
Inde Prancaise. The chronicle was compiled at the instance of Colonel Wm. 
Macleod, acting Commissioner ; of Areot, under the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck, Governor of Madras, and the original may be found among 
the Mackenzie manuscripts. . ; i . , ' v 
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1. Prajotpatti Arpisi 29 Thuraday— 1751 November 11. 

2. Prajotpatti Arpisi 30 Frida v— 1751 November 12. 

3. Prajotpatti Karttigai 1 Saturday— 1751 November 13. 

4. Prajotpatti Karttigai 3 Mondav— 1751 November 15. 

5. Prajotpatti Karttigai 4 Tuesday— 1751 November 16. 

6 Prajotpatti Karttigai 5 Wednesday — 1751 November 17. 

7.. Praiotpatti Karttigai 6 Tiiiirsdav— 1751 November 18. 

8 Prajotpatti Karttigai 16 Sunday— 1751 November 28. 

9, Prajotpatti Karttigai 17 iVIondav — ^1751 November 29. 

10. Prajotpatti Karttigai 18 Tuesday— 1751 November 30. 

13 . Prajotpatti Margali 23 Monday— 1752 January 3. 

3.2. Prajotpatti Margali 24 Tuesday— 1752 January 4. 

13. January 6, 1752 

34. January 7, 1752 

15. January 9, 1752 

16. October (SuMa Purattasi 19) 1749. 

17. March 1, 1750. 

18. July 20, 1753 

19. January 0, 1744 

20. September 23, 1756 

21. 15tli June 1749 

Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, tbe translator, has not found any record 
of outstanding importance in these pages^ — only one entry that under date 12 
September 1751, is of sufficient interest to deserve mention here: — 

‘This liiorning M. Dupleix having decided to place an inscription at Dupleix- 
.Fathabad, where Nas’r Jung was killed by Himmat-Bahadur wrote: — 

‘The 35th year of the King Louis XV, the 3rd year of the reign of Amad- 
•shah the French General Porvost de Latouehe, acting in the name of Governor 
Dupleix, killed Nas’r Jung on this spot.’ 

“This inscription was to be written in 6 languages, viz, : french, tamil, telugu, 
Persian, giizrati and mahratti. Dupleix gave the french text to the engineer 
M, Abeille win; was to engrave it as well as the other texts.” 

It brings to light for the first time, tbe text of the inscription for the 
famous commemorative pillar which Dupleix selected for the projected site 
of the city of Dupleix-Fathabad, and which was six months later, destroyed 
hj Clive. 

3. Ms. (2). The chronicle written , after Ananda Banga Pillai’s death is again 
an anonymous account of the Journey of the family from Pondicherry to Tran- 
quebar. The removal of the family was effected after the fall of Pondicherry. 
The ehronhde opens, says the translator, Professor Nilakanta Sastri, with an 
account of the progress of the siege but has too many gaps to constitute a 
consecutive narrative. The family took with them the bundle of the precious 
Diary (dinacarite), and a few swords. The account of the siege begins on the 
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Tai rmid-January) and the family is found m Tranquebar on the 7th, 

1.. of Jg attached to this chronicle, are also anonymous ; One 

Indaj. fade are not trustworthy, of the ships captured 

KrthfEr-lish and the French from each other in the European waters and 
is^dated^imply 1761. It also refers in general terms to the seige and the bootj 
that fell t^the English. The other is an address to a General-presumably the 
SSlish GenSal in occupation-from a conference (maha-nadu) presumably 
f>if> Tiponle of Pondicherry. It is incomplete and gives a general account o 
SSS su govemoA, h.dudmg details of fiso.l oppres- 

sion to which the people had been subjected. r> • v r 

A TiiTci (Vi Maitre Gnanou-Diagou’s translation of the Oarnataka Ba^akal 
4. Ms. (3). Maitre yrnmounua mutilation of proper 

manuscripts. . , ■ • 

5 The citv of the victory of Dupleix. — ^M. Lehuraux is ,P " a 

pfiops “ ““ 

popdiodoW^ 

SI irivS at wasX? DuplM-F«thab.d is tbs modem Vebmedoupet m 
¥“diSrm talul, South This assumpttau « 

Mackenzie manuscripts restored vol. 1, p- 404, lines -o o 
Pillai’s Diary, vol. VII, P- 420. 

6. Examined the following records in the different archives of the Bombay 
Presidency:' — 

(1) The Mai-athi records at the Alienation Office, Poona, for evidence of the 
relations of the French with the Maratha Darbar, circa, 1750 to 1810. 

The Besidency Becords. Boz Bird and Chitnisi Papers, Paghe and^ Phatke 
fCavalrv and Infantry) sections with the assistance of Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, 
M.A., former Curator of the Satara Museum, made transcriptions of letters 
referring to Bussy’s expedition to and the events of his government in Hyder- 
abad 1750 to 1759. 

Preparation of a complete summary of the available information relating 
to this eventful period is in contemplation. 

(2) Bharata Itihasa Samshodhka Mandala:— Examined the selections from 
the Pefihwas’ Daftar and the Purandare Daftar, the Itihasa— Sangraha Aitiha- 

— ^Tipane, and Kavyetihasa — Sangraha, on the same topic. News-lettera 
from Vasudeb Dilrahit and Banaji Madherao (Peshwa’s Vakils at Aurangabad) 
to the Peshwa giving brief accounts of the murder of Nasir Jang and the 
accession and subsequent death of Muzaffar Jang were transcribed. 

(3) Deccan College (Post-Graduate and Beseareh Institute). Examined the 
Macartney papers, comprising a miscellaneous collection of English and French 
letters— tW latter chiefly from the French Prisoners on parole e.g., Captain de 
Joyeuse, Commander of . the ‘Naiad’ frigate, Lieut. Perichon de 
Beauplan, Le Chevalier de Boistel, M. de Bois-Gelin late Captain of Ae 
frigate ‘Chacon’. The most interesting letter is the one from Admiral de 
Sufiren, d,ated the 4th April, 1783, relative to a proposed cartel of exchange 
and the vexed question of the English prisoners. 


Found four separate accounts of the battle of Guddalore of the 13th June, . 
1783, in one of which the Hanoverian Colonel (afterwards General), Wangen- 
helm is mentioned; as well as Captain (Pierre Daille) Bonnevaux in command, 
of the European — Grenadiers, a Frenchman who elected, to serve the English 
East India Company in 1766 and who# after a distinguished and varied career, 
died in Colombo where he had taken over the command on the death of the- 
Major-General Boyle 1797. 

The current legend is that a young French sergeant, captured in the battle ■ 
of Cuddalore, was befriended by Wangenheim. When Wangenheim met him 
next he had already earned fame as Marshal Bernadette and become King of 
Sweden. Bernadotte’s '^etat de service” however make no reference to his 
alleged Indian career, 

7, French Graves at Poona. 

M. Lehuraux endeavoured to ascertain from local sources, civil, ecclesiasti- 
cal and military evidence of the Frenchmen, the Portuguese and other adven-- 
turers in the service of Baulat Eao Sindhia and Jaswant Eao Holkar, thev 
names of the foreign officers who fell at the battle of Hadapsar, 25th October, 
1802. Incidentally a searching local investigation was made at Sankerseth 
Eoad, Ghorpade lines and Garpir; but no burial records of this period (imme- 
diately preceding the British occupation) exist. It is a matter for surprise 
and regret that although the Government of India had called for records of 
the Christian burial grounds throughout the Presidency, no care appears to have- 
been taken to rescue from oblivion the oldest military graves in Poona city— 
between the last years of the last Peshwa and the definite establishment of 
British rule — and this, despite the fact that the annual upkeep of these graves 
had been the concern of the Public Works Department. Perhaps the Bombay 
Eecord Office holds the secret of these graves. 

35. Mr. <3-. H. Luce, M.A., LE.S., Rangoon. 

Mr. Luce and his assistant TJ. Sein discovered well over fifty new stones 
containing inscriptions in the dry zone of Central Burma — ^their dates generally 
lying between the twelfth and sixteenth century A. D. (Burma Archaeologicar 
Report, 1937-38). 

The Endowment Fund of Eangoon University has been financing most of 
these researches as well as the publication of 3 large portfolios (345 plates) of 
the Inscriptions of Burma — collotype reproductions of the earliest inscriptions,, 
arranged as far as possible in chronological order, and published by the Oxford 
University Press. These contain nearly ail the original historical documents 
of Burma yet discovered down to 1300 A. D. The material for two more 
portfolios has recently gone to press, bringing the collection down to the 
founding of Ava 1365 A. B. 

36. A note on the Mackenzie Manuscript* By Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri^. 

M.A., Madras. 

The work on the Mackenzie manuscripts is being continued. Summaries 
have been prepared so far of 84 manuscripts in Telugu and 74 in Tamil. The 
present scheme includes: — 

(1) The publication as early as possible of a complete handbook to the- 
Mackenzie collection which will give detailed summaries of all records with 

* In continuation of the report published on pages 208- H of the I. H. R. C. proceedings,.. 
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. X,. ..,11 flip ('onies of the same record that may be 

who consults it to Know at a 

glanet what there is in the collection on any particulai topic 

I9\ The iDublication in oxtemo ot selected inaiiuseriptsi whidi are considered 
■ft/ fn/fS. cal editions of them being brought. One manuscript 
.suitable tor ciitica Bublished by Dr. N. Yenkataramanayya, 

‘■Velugotivarivarivamsajali has been P^bhsbed ^ “Eamappafyan 

header in Indian Yaiyapuri Pillai, 

iSdef hi T^mil Sniversitv of Madras, the work has been sanctioned for 
Keade. in ^ ^ f ^he Madras University. A third work, the 

p„bl.o. to bj U» ^ being edited by M„ in the 

Kaiuataku Ma t be added that a good portion of 

end mvaeli senctioned Li publication in tie Dmvereity Hutoneal senes is based 
.„“tSl;.n“ta (tom the Macitensie n.anmcnpt,. 

Some early inscriptions, otherwise unknown or only known in imperfect 
lOopiS. have bceS recovLd with the aid of these manuscripts and will soon 
.be^published- with suitable introduction and notes. 

rtronaration bv Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S.. 

as i>»4 Ortasa in 1803. 

Tl» btaind-a,; of f S ‘tit p^uSiied' »eoti' 
.eongnest of Orissa o. “ JE' TSap ha, been prepared tvith tie help 

In order to make a clear identifacation ami British in the 

.of records showing jt shows that the river Subarnareklia which 

Midnapore portion o O^sa “d ^^“orissa and the Marhatta Orissa 
was define! to be the w Nawab Aliverdikhan of Bengal, 

^according to the treaty of On the side of the jungle 

Bihar and Orissa, ^ to the north of the 

.Alahals of Midnapore, “6/ “■^^^^Priihani in Marhatta Orissa and the ad- 
river was held by a posLss^^^^ of the British and to the 

joining small Pargana of B* j ‘ belonaing to Mayurbhanj situated on 

•’west If Esrajit tin r»8“>« rf Sbtoi the Porg.MS "f K*?- 

.both the side, 0 the right of the 'riser were in possess on 

gram, Ismirapel ■"i 0^“? “olmma now is aottonnded on all sides 

•Of Mayurbhpi] out of and Balasore. No information is avail- 

by the British Districts ,, Par^^ana Fatehabad situated between 

.ak from Published records jb^ou^he right bank of the 

the Parganas of Olmar - - Balasore district now. To the south of Jaleswar, 

river although it pai-aana Bbelorachore extended upto Basta and 

■the British possession in bb® Paioana^ possession of Mayurbhan] 

the Parganas Langels'rar and otli^ s j ^ ° Bie Parganas Nampachaur, 

upto the sea shore. To the east jf^^.Jale^Mai^ Marhatta^ and to the east of 

'..Bhogi'ai and Pataspur v T possession of Hijilli under Hughly. The map 

Pataspnr Pargana lay possess^ 

.Sirld 41lcS"S ‘rm?o. t Uito in the dielrict of Midnapore. 


APPENDIX D. 

Progress Report of the Classification of the Company Records in the Imperial Record 

Department (completed). 


Herial 

No. 

Details of series. 

Period, 

No. of 
locumonts 
classified 
as A & B. 

No. of 
documents 
classified 
asC. 

Total No. 
of docu- 
ments. 

Remarks. ; 


Select Committee . . 

1762-1774 

30 

1 

31 


2: 

Secret 

1764-1859 

1,28,089 

12,353 

1,40,442 


, .3 ■; 

Secret and Separate 

1773-1811 

5,120 

82 

, 5,202 


4 , 

Foreign . . 

1783-1842 

16.428 

356 

16,784 


5 

Folitical . . 

1790-1859 

3,18,061 

62,417 

3,80,478 


■ 6 

Secret Department of Inspec- 

1770-1787 

308 

. ' ■■ 9 

317 



tion. 






7 

Public . . 

176M857 

85,299 

1,28,867 

2,14,166 


■■ 'S' 

Public Cr. G.’s Proceedmgs . . 

1837-1856 

2,128 

2,047 

4,176 


9' 

Judicial .. .. 

1834-1857 

7,178 

12,138 

19,316 


10 

Judicial G. G/s Proceedmgs 

1831-1851 

915 

3,757 

4,672 


11 

Education 

1867 

194 

296 

490 


12 

Medical . . 

1845-1857 

1,685 

27,938 

29,623 


13 

Land lievenue 

1830-1859 

2,664 

3,283 

5,947 


14 

Ecclesiastical .. 

1816-1859 

1 


r 11,569 





y 9,260 

19,091 



■' 15 1 

Kaiiways . . 

1850-1859 

J 


1 .16,772 


16 

Emigration 

1835-1869 



107 


17 

Post Office 

1855-1859 

1 







1 24,007 

29,576 

^ 1,033 


18 

Public Works and Electric 


f 



v 


Telegraph 

1850-1859 

J 


52,443 


19 

Military .. .. . . 

1786-1859 

•- 

' 

|2,91,498 


20 

Military Up-Country Pro- 


1 1,59,366 

1,77,126 

J 35,000 



ceedings 

1837-1869 



1 

1 


21 

Marine . . 

1838-1869 



L 9,994 


wM' 

Estate Papers 

1826-1859 

50,000 


50,000 


23 

Quarter Master GencraP-s Pro- 

1841-1859 

29,962 

24,739 

54,701 



ceedings. 







Finance .. .. .. 

1790-1859 

68,433 

59,577 

1,28,010 


25 

Legislative 

1777-1854 

28,106 

4,282 

32,387 



Total 


9,37,222 

5,67,936 

16,05,167 
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AFFIHBIX E. 

Imperial Record Department (Historical Research) Rules. 

Rules reoulating Historical Researches among the records in the custody 
OF THE Imperial Record Department. 

1, These rules may be called the Imperial Record Department (Historical 
Research) Rules. They shall govern access to ail records in the custody of the 
Imperial Record Department, including those of the Crown Representative, but the 
privilege of inspecting any records personally (by the research student) will be 
limited to the records of the period from the earliest time down to the year 1880. 

2. Ror the purposes of these rules — 

(1) The Keeper means the Keeper of the Records of the Government of 

India. 

(2) A bona fide research student is a person who falls within any one of the 

following categories : — 

(i) Ordinary and Corresponding members of the Indian Historical Re- 

cords Commission. 

(ii) Professors and Readers of a recogmsed University in India. 

(ui) Post-Graduate research workers of a recognised University, who 
must satisfy the Keeper as to their bona fides by producing a certi- 
ficate from the Vice-Chancellor or the appropriate professor of their 
University and any further evidence that the Keeper may consider 
necessary. 

{i/o) Any Government official accepted by the Keeper as a research student, 
when the work is undertaken with the approval of the Head of 
Department of the applicant. 

(i?) Any other person accepted by Departments conncerned as research 
students on the joint recommendation of the Keeper and the Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

S. [a) AU apphcations under these rules, other than those from representatives 
ot subjects of Indian States, for inspection of or information from records should 
be addressed to the Keeper. 

■ (6) All applications from representatives or subjects of Indian States should 

be submitted through the local Political Officer concerned to the Political Depart- 
ment. 

(c) Research students from Indian States must produce credentials from the 
local Political Officer concerned , about their bona fides, 

{d) Applicants who are aliens must produce introductions from His Britannic 
Majesty’s Diplomatic or Consular Representatives in their countries of origin to 
satisfy the External Affairs Department that they are genuine research students. 

4. A bona fide research student may, at the discretion of the Keeper, be allowed 
to examine the records personally in the Research Room, and each case will be consi- 
dered on its merits on receipt of an application in the form prescribed in Appendix I. 


8. The Keeper jHay; at his discretioa, supply such iuformatioa as he considers 
unexceptionable, to persons applying for information from the records, on payment 
of the prescribed fees (mclc Appendix II), subject to the following conditions : — 

(i) No information from the records of the Political Department and/or 

the External Affairs Department shall be supplied to any person who 

is not a /Me research scholar, until the material to be supplied has 

been examined and passed by the Political Department and/or the 
External Affairs Department as the case may be. 

(ii) No information shall be supplied to any person who is a representative 

or subject of an Indian State, until the material to be supplied has 
been examined and passed by the Political Department. 

(m) Bona fide research students will not be required to pay the examina- 
tion fee mentioned in Appendix II. 

6. (a) Admission to the Research Room wdll be regulated by tickets. x4.a 
admission ticket wdll hold good only for the period for which it has been issued, but 
may be renewed at the expiry of that period, at the discretion of the Keeper. 

(&) Records may be inspected only within the Research Room and in the pre- 
sence of a member of the supervisory staff*. Copies of or extracts from records 
shall not be taken out of the office building, nor shall any use be made of any infor- 
mation from the records without the written permission of the Keeper. 

(c) The Research Room will be open to* all research students permitted to ins- 
pect records on every day, except Sundays and other closed holidays observed by 
the Imperial Record Department. The hours of admission and attendance will 
be from 10-30 A. M. to 4-30 p.m. except on Saturday when they will be from 
10-30 A.M. to 2-0 P.M. On a w'ritten request from a research student, the Research 
Room may be kept open on holidays for him on payment of Rs. 4 per diem. All 
suggestions and complaints in regard to the administration of the Research Room 
should be made in writing to the Superintendent of the Imperial Record Depart- 
: ment. ' ■ ' 

7. (a) All extracts taken from the records must be submitted daily through 
the Superintendent to the Keeper, with a list of the documents from which excerpts 
have been taken in the prescribed form {t>ide Appendix III). The research students 
will be solely responsible for the accuracy and authenticity of the excerpts taken 
from the records. The excerpts will be certified as true copies only wffien the fees for 
comparing are paid at the prescribed rate {vide Appendix II). Such of them as the 
Keeper considers unobjectionable, will be released. If, however, any research 
student feels that the decision of the Keeper is not reasonable he may apply to the 
Department concerned through the Keeper for the release of such extracts as the 
Keeper may have withheld provided that he pays in advance fees for typing and 
examination at the prescribed rate {vide Appenffix II). 

{b) No note or transcription shall be removed from the Research Room with- 
out the express permission of the'Keeper. 

8. Records and documents which are of exceptional value or are unwieldy or 
fragile shall be exannned on such conditions as the Keeper may impose. No 
student shall be entitled to examine records which have been labelled unfit for 
productipn ”, 
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9 Silence shall be maintained in the Research Room. Smoking there mil 
he strictly prohibited, and no person may chew paw or other like substance while 
working in the Research Room, nor may he place any articles of food on tables 

meant for keeping records, documents or other papers. 

10. No student shall have more than five documents and two volumes at a time, 
except by the special permission of the Superintendent, No volume or papers shall 
be delivered to a student until he has submitted to the Research Room Assistant 
a duly signed requisition in the form provided for this purpose by the Imperial Re- 
cord Department. He should return the records, when no longer required, to the 
Research Room Assistant and get back his requisition shps. A student shall 
be held responsible for the records issued to him so long as his requisition slip re- 
mains with the officials of the Imperial Record Department. 

11. (a) Records and documents shall not be removed from the Research Room 
on any account. Books or other articles belonging to the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment shall not be removed from the office building without the specific permission 
of the Superintendent. 

(6) Research students shall take every care of the documents and records in 
their possession and shall not damage them in any way. 

(c) Large folio volumes shall be placed on book-rests and handled as little as 
possible. 

(d) No one shall lean on any of th^ documents, or put one document on top ot 
another or place upon them the paper on which he is writing. 

(e) No mark of any description shall be made on any record. 

(f) To avoid ink being spilt on records, the use of an inkstand will not be 

allowed. If the volumes or documents can be placed on book-rests a fountain pen 
may be used for the purpose of taking notes or extracts ; in all other cases notes 
or extracts shall be taken in pencil. A research student may use his own typewriter 
in notes from records if others working in the Research Room do not take 

any exception. 

12 (a) All copies, extracts and notes should be made in a legible manner, in 
cases where they are difficult to read, the Keeper will get them typed for his own 
inspection at the cost of the research student concerned, and his decision in such 
■ cases shall be final. 

(6) No photographic reproduction or tracing of records shall be made by any 
research student without the written permission of the Keeper. 

13. Any research student who uses the documents released by the Imperial 
Kecord Department for purposes of historical research and publishes works based 
on those records shall deposit in the Imperial Eecord Department one copy ot each 
work free of charge immediately after publication. 

14, The concession of personal inspection of records in the Research Boom may 
at the discretion of the Keeper, be withheld for any sufficient reason, such as— 

Wilful breach of any of the foregoing rules, persistent disregard of Officer s 
authority, damage of any sort to any record or article belonging to 
the Imperial Record Department, conduct, language, habits, unseemly 
dress or any other matter offensive, or likely to be offensive to the 
membeTS of thr staff or to others using the Research Room. 



The Keefer of the Kecorhs* of the Governmej^t of Ineia., 

Kew Delhi. 


Sir, ' * 

1 beg to apply for a ticket of admission to the Research Room ofthe Imperial Record Department 
for inspection of records. 1 promise to comply with the rules and conditions in force there. 

1. Name 

2. Title 

3. Designation 

4. Profession 

5. Domicile ■ 

6. Subject of search • • ..................... 

7. Period for which admission is sought for 

8. Recommended byf 

9. Signature and Date * 

10. Address 

Particulars of records to he consulted. 

Department. Period. Remarks. 

■■ i. ■ 

"2, 

3. 

■ 4. ■ ' . . . ' ' 

♦ All applications from representatives or subjects of Indian States shall be submitted through 
the local Political OfBcer concerned and the Political Department. 

t Not necessary in case of members of the Indian Historical Records Commission and Professor* 
or Readers of recognised XTniversities. 

■ m - 
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APPENDIX L 

(Form oi application ior admission to the Research Room in the Imperial Record 

Department.) 


APPENBESn. 

Tabub OS' Fees. 

{The charges detailed below are cumulative and, not aUernative.) 

1. ' Search fee — 

(a) Index for a year @ As. 8. 

{b) Specified document @ As. 8 each. 

2. Transcription fee — 

(а) Transcription covering a foolscap sheet in double spacing @ As. 4 each sheet. 

(б) Comparison of typescripts with originals @ As. 2 each foolscap sheet. 

(c) Duplicate and triplicate coj>ies @ As. 3 each sheet. 

Z. Examination fee — 

Scrutiny of each batch of 10 pages of foolscap typescript Kb. 2 
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APPEaroix ra. 


Detailed list of eaicerpts taken from records by . 


Date and number of 
consultation. 


Particulars of the 
excerpts. 


Remarks. 
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APPENDIX F. 

List showing the names of the ordinary and the corresponding members of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. 

fGt>rrected up to the 31st December 1940.) 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


No. 


Name. 


The Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Sir Jadunath Harkar, M.A., C.I.E., Hony. D.Litt., M.R.A.S. (Lond)., P255, Lansdowne 
Hoad B]xtension, Calcutta. 

Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.A., ’D. Litt., Head of the Department of .H.istory, University 
of Allahabad , 31, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

Rev. Father H. Heras, S.J., M.A„ .Director of tht‘ Indian Historical Research Institute, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krislmaswaini Aiyangar, iM.A., Hon 3 ^ Ph.D., M.R.A.vS., 143, Brodie’s 
Road, M^dapore, Madras. 

Dr. Gulshaii Lai Chopra, .M.A., Rh.D., Bar.-at-Law, Keepeu' of the Records of the Government 
of the Punjab. 

Lt.-Col. H. .Bullock, Deput\' Judge Advocate- General, North-Western Circuit, Head- 
quarters, Northern Command, Murree/Rawalpindi. 

Khan Bahadur A.F.M. Abdul Ali, M.A., F.R.S.L., 3, Nawab Abdur Rahman Street, Calcutta. 

Keeper of the Records of the Government of Bengal. 

Curator, Madras Record Office, Egmore, Madras. 

Keeper of the Records of the Government of India, New Delhi. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


No. Name. 


(i) Outside India. 

Sir William I?oster, C.I.E., formerly Superintendent of Records, 
India Office, I^Iountfield Court, 179, West Heath Road, London, 
N. W. 3 

IVtr. W. T.,Ottewiil, O.B.E,, Superintendent of Records, India Office, 
Whitehall, London, S. W. 1 .. 

Mr, H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., C.I.E., C/o Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, 
Ltd., Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 

Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, M.B.B., M.A., B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S., Gromwell’s| 
House, Woodstock, Oxford. 

Mr. U. Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law, Secretary, Burma Legislative Council, 
Rangoon . , 


V London. 


Rangoon. 


Mr. G«H. Luce, M. A. (Cantab.), LE.S., Lecturer mi!’'ar Eastern History, 
Dniversity College, Rangoon 


Centre. 


'No. 

'Name., 

Centre, .7 

■ i: 

(ii) In l7idm^ 



. (a) Provimm. 



Madras, 


' ''7 

Dr. K. R. Subramaniaii, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Department of His- 
toiy and Economics, Maliaraja’s College, Vizianagram . . . • 

Vizianagra.m. ■ 


Rao Sahib 0. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of History and PoUtles, Annamalai University, Annamalai- 
nagar . . . . • • • • • • * • * * 

Annamalainagar . 

■9'" 

Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian History and 
Archteology, Madras University, Madras . . ^ ♦ • • 

Madras. 

10 

Mr. M. Venkataraugaiya, M.A., Reader in History, Andhra University, 
M^altair . . * • • • • • * ■ * * 

Waltair. 


Bombay. 


11 

Mr. I). V. Potdar, B.A., Secretary, Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka 
Mandala, Poona .... • • • * * * ’ * 

> Poona. 

• 12.. 

Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, B.A., P. 0. Kamshet, District Poona 

J 

13 

Dr. B. A. Saletoro. M.A., Ph.D. (London), D.Phil. (Giessen), Prof, 
of History, S. L. D. Arts College, Ahmedabad . . . . 

Ahmedabad. 


Be.nyal. 


14 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 2/1, Lovelock Street, Calcutta . . 

Calcutta. 

15 

Dr. J. C. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Head of the Department of Economics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta .. . . . . 

Calcutta. 

10 

Hakim Habibiir Rahman, Hakim Habibur Rahman Road, Dacca 

Dacca. 

17 

Dr. R, C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca 
University, Dacca . . . . . ♦ • * • v 

Dacca. 

18 

Mr. K. Zachariah, M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Principal, Islamia College, 
Wellesley Street, Calcutta .. .. • • • • *• 

Calcutta. 

19 

Mr. .D. N. Banerjee, M.A., Head of the Department of Political Science 
Dacca University, Dacca .. 

> 

Dacca. 

20 

Mr. Lalita Prasad Diitta, M.R.A.S., P.R.S.A. (Bond.), P. 0. Birnagar 
Distt. Nadia, Bengal 

Nadia. 

21 

Dr. N. .K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History, Calcutta Univer 
sity, 47 A, Ekdaha Road, Calcutta 

Calcutta. 


lltiited Provinces. 


22 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zahir Hassau, B.A., Superintendent, Archjeok 

gical Survey of India, Northern Circle, x\gra 

. Agra. 

23 

; Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Professor and Hea 
of the Department oL Indian History, Lucknow University 
Lucknow . . . . . . - * • • 

d 

, 1 Lucknow. 


{ 
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No. 

Name. 

Centre. 

24 

Mr. J. 0. Taluqdar, M. A., Professor of History^ vSt. John’s College, 
Agra. ■ . . 

.■■'Agra.. ■■' 

■ 25 

I>r. Nandalal Chatterji, M..A., Ph.D., B.Iitt., Loctiarer, Department of 
Indian History, Lucknow University, Lucknow 

Lucknow. ■: 

26 

Dr. Bool Chand, M.A., Ph.D,, Prof, of Political Science, Benares Hindu 
University, Benares .. .. .. 

Benares. 


Punjab* 


27 

Lala Sita Bam KoMi, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal, Government 
Intermediate College, Hoshiarpiir . . . . . . . . 

Hoshiarpur. 

28 

Lala Earn Chand Manehanda, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, 
Lahore 

Lahore. 

29 

Sardar Ganda Singh, M.A., Lecturer in Sikh History, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar . . - . . . . . . . . - . . 

Amritsar. 

30 

Mr. J. F. Bruce, IM.A., Professor of History, Punjab Lmiversity, Lahore 

Lahore. 


Bihar* 


31 

Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., Principal, Patna 

1 College, Patna .. .. .. .. 

Patna. 

■ .. 32 

Mr. K. P. Mitra, I\LA., B.L., Principal, D. J. College, Monghyr 

Monghyr. 

S3 

Dr. Mohammad Nazim, M.A., Ph.D,, Superintendent, Archseological 
Survey of India, Central Circle, Patna 

Patna. 

34 

Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, T. N. J. College, 
Bhagalpur . . . . . . . . . . 

Bhagalpur. 

35 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D,, Lecturer, Patna College, 
Patna . . . , ...... . . . . 

Patna. 

36 

Mr. S. A. Share, M.A., Curator, Patna Museum, Patna 

Patna. 


Assam. 


37 

Rai Bahadur Dr. S. K. Bhuyan, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), B.L., Special 
University Officer to the Govt, of Assam, Shillong 

Shillong. 

38 

Mr. S, C, Goswami, I.S.O., Inspector of Schools, Assam 

Assam. 


North- West Frontier Province* 


39 

Mr. S. M. Jaffar, B.A., M.R.A.S. (Lond.), Khudadad Road^ Peshawar . . 

Peshawar. 


Delhi. 


40 

Dr. T. G. P, Spear^ M.A., Ph.D, (Cantah,), Information Officer, 
Defence Department, New Delhi . . 

Delhi. 


41 
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■'Nam©.,' '■ 

Centre. 


(b) Indian States. 


: ' ^ 

Mr. R. M, Crofton, I.C.S., Director-General, Revenue Department, 
H. E. H. the Nizam*s Government, Hyderabad (Deccan) .* 

Hyderabad. 

' 42'" 

Syed Khursked Ali, Director, Daftar-e-Divani, Mai and Mulki, H, E. H. 
the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad (Deccan) . . . • 

Hyderabad- 


Rao Sahib G. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L., Editor, the Mysore Economic 
Journal, Siddicutta, Bangalore . . . * . . 

Bangalore, 

'■'■.44 

Mr. R. E. Ranadive, M.A., Manager, Hirziir Political Office, Baroda . * 

Baroda. 

45 

Rani Lakshniibai Raj wade, Gwalior .. .. •* ** 

Gwalior. 

46 

Dr. Prakash Chandra, M.A., LL.,B., Ph.D. (Lond.), Professor of Civics 
and Political Science, Victoria College, Gwalior .. .. 

Gwalior, 

47 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan, M.A. (Oxon.), F. R.Hist.S., Pro-Vice 
Chancellor, University of Travancore, Trivandrum, and Director of 
Public Instruction, Travancore • • • • • • 

Travancore and 

Cochin, 

48 

Mr. R. V. Poduval, B.A., Dii-ector of Archaeology, Travancore State, 

Trivandrum. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Trivandrum. 

49 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, M.A., Saraswati Niketan, Indore 
State, Indore •• •• •* • •• 

Indore. 

50 

Srimati Kamalabai Kibe, Indore .. .. .. .. 

Indore. 

51 

Pandit Bisheshwamath Reu, Sahityacharya, Superintendent, Archieolo- 
cal Department, Jodhpur .. .. •/ •* *• 

Jodhpur. 

52 

Mr. Paramananda Acharya, B.Sc., State ArcE'eologist, Mayurbhanj 
State, Baripada, Orissa .. .. •• •* •• 

Mayurbhanj . 


(c) Foreign Possessi ons in India. 


53 

Mons. Alfred Lehuraux, Rue Desbassyus ’de Ricehmont Ohaudemagore, 
French India .. .. •• • • •• 

Chandernagore. 

54 

Oavaliero Panduranga Pissurlencar, Member, Lisbon Academy of 
Sciences and Curator, Historical Records of Portuguese India, Nova 
Goa ■ ■ ■ .. .. . ' •• : , • * ' 

Nova Goa. 





' APPENDIX G. 

A list oi Commemorative tablets on notable bnildings in the Baroda State. 

1 . bdldi,^ 'S“ p I T ‘'c'l E whS’iSi 

Ontram Earonet G C.B., and General Sir R, Meade, K.O.&.i., 

in ote parte of India, and who loft enduring marfa on the h^torj. 

of Baroda. 

3. So,ja<i4.-Thi» fort waa built by Shrimant Jitejinro 
A.D. and formed the headquarters of the Gaekwad House from 17.9 

1766 A.D. 

3 Baba Piyara Ohat.—TUs ford was used in ancient times for crossing 
Narmack for entering Central Gujarat from the South through the Rajpipla State. 

i Baroda FoH— T his tott was origmally built by Bahadur Shah Sultan oi 
Gujarat (1626-1536 A.D.). It was finally captured by Shrimant Dama]irao Ga kwa 
in 1734 A.D. It had been the capital of the Gaekwads m about 176fa A.G. 

5 rWm.-On this battle field on the 1st April 1731 A.D. SenapatiTrimbalaao 
Dabhade and Shrimant Pilaji Gaekwar’s son named Sayajirao were killed m action 
?^in the PeLa Bajirao D and the Senapati. The battle is known as the battle 

ofDabhoi. 

6. IMhoi (luoieul Crthoteil-This fort ™ 

Jaisinha (1093-1142 A.D.) and restored by the Vaghela King \isaldei (k43-i26 

A.D.). 

7 AW.--Tomb of Mir Kamaluddin Husseinkhan Nawab Sardar of Baroda 
who died at Rutlam during the Malwa campaign in 1819 A.D. 

8. Pa/,a«.—Here Shrimant DamajiraoGaikwad 11, Rulei' of Baroda breathed his 
last on 18th August 1768 A.D. 

9. Pttian.— The remains of Damajirao II Gaikwad were cremated here on the. 
]8th August 1868. 

10. Paian {Ranivav). —Tida celebrated step well was built by Udayamati mother 
of Kama, Deo and Queen of Solanki Bhim Deo I (1022 to 102b A.D.). 

11. Paian (Khansarovar).-Thk magnificant tank, originally^a work of a Solanki 
King was restored by Khan Azam Mirza Aziz Kokah ( 1 ^ 89-94 A.D_)toster brothei 
Imjeror Akbar and Governor of Gujarat, it measures 1228 a U16 leet. 

12. Moderd {Surya MardUr).-Thia temple dedicated to the Sun God was origi- 
nally built by the Solanki King, Bhimdeo I (1022-1063 A.D.). 

13 8idhjmr:^{Rvdranml).-Thia temple named Rudra Mahalaya dedicated to 
' Shiva was commenced by the Solanki King Mulraja (942-97 co^ljteci ^ 

Sidharaja Javasinha (1094-1143 A.D.). .It covers an oblong 
greater portion of this temple was ruthlessly demolished by Ulughkbau m 1-J. an 
by AbmadashabL in 1415 A*D. 


APPENDIX H. 

' Eeprinted from Notes and Qneries, November 18th, 1939. . 

A Letter FROM Calcutta, 1770, 

The following is a copy of a letter from Calcutta dated .December 17, 1770. It 
was given to me maiiy years ago by a friend in Calcutta whose name I unfortunately 
am unable to recollect. I oniit some lines toward the close of the letter : they cannot 
have been intended for Mr. Cockbiim to read to his wife ! 

DEAR CQCKBUEN. . ■ 

I wrote you from the Cape and Madras both which I hope you will have received, 
I could not then give you any information about yr affairs, and even now can give you 
very little. I waited on Dr. Banks with the letters of attorney and yours. He then 
told me that he was to remit money to you by way of Madrass which I hope lie has 
done. He told me likewise that all his money was at Madrass, and he had not one 
farthing here. He has got a good deal of money to receive on Mr. Cooper’s acct. 
Money is extremely scarce here, so much that you would hardly believe it possible 
that a man worth 2,00,()00£ can not pay a bill of 12 £ within a fortnight. The scarcity 
of money has almost entirely ruined the trade here. I am much afraid that I shall 
make but a very bad voyage of it. However I hope times will mend by and by. I 
have got a petch of Chintz for Mrs. Cockbura, a cane for you, so you see I dont forget 
you. Pray give my best respects to Sirs. Cockburn and hope that she lias got the 
better of her complaints and is a mother of a Tom Cock or Polly or any name. 
Banks never invited me to dine with him and behaved very dryly. He sent a copy 
of the power of attorney to Madrass. Mr. Boswell gave our affidavits that we saw 
it signed, etc., lawfully. He has no answer yet. 1 waited on him yesterday morn- 
ing and told I should write you by this ship. He said he had nothing particulax to 
say to you. only his Coins. I shall write you again as soon as I have an answ'er from 
him about Mrs. Macdonald. I believe if he wanted to give me money on y^ account 
he could not do it, it being so very scarce that I am obliged to barter my goods. How- 
ever he has no excuse to make for not sending what he has on his hands by the Com- 
pany’s cash as they will now take in any sum and has been so these tvro years. They 
give bills to be accepted at ninety days sight tod a third to be paid the first year 
and so on till it is all paid, it bearing interest at 3 pr. Gt from the date of acceptance. 
I think that would be better than having it on his hands. He is not very rich but I 
believe there is no fears of him. I can assure you that if it was not on yr acct. I should 
not go nyh him for he might have behaved a little more civilly, but enough of him. 

There has been a great mortality amongst the black inhabitants here. They 
compute about twelve hundred tliousand have died in this kingdom. In the streets 
of Calcutta you might have seen 20 or 30 in a day lying dead for nieer want of rice and 
there they lie till night when they are devoured by Jackalls and dogs. I* myself 
have seen half a black man lying in the streets that the dogs, etc., had not time to 
destroy, and there has been instances of the black people eating the dead ones. 

They have got here a very neat play-house and scenes and generally act 6 
plays in the year, I have seen two. They are performed by Gentlemen in the settle- 
ment. There is one in particular who acts the part of a woman amazingly well. I 
have seen Fleetwood act. He was once an actor at Govent Garden but got out 
as Factor to India. He was ofl:ered one thousand pounds a year to stay in England. 
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but woiiid not. He acts extremely well. There is one tomorrow iiight, viz., 
Hamlet to which l am to squire a lady. There is a great number of Ladies here, but 
both here and at Madrass they put on such affected airs that there is hardly any 
bearing of them. Suppose most of them were only chamber maids and mopsqueezers 
in England. There is a lady here whom you might have known in Edin., viz., Miss 
Ealkener. She was there I believe a lady of easy virtue, nay am pretty certain of it. 
However she is as bad as any of them, and I am sure that a man who knew them in 
England and saw them here wd say with an ancient philosopher 0 tempora. 0 
Mores. I have been at two or three balls (for there is one every week), but did not 

dance any. I have been once. .since I came to India but have 

got the bettei- of it. There are some very good pieces here (black and yellow) and I 
go pretty often that way. but am very cautious since my last misfortune. There is a 
place called Bamegore about 3 miles from Calcutta where three or four go once a week 

and staj- the night. We carry wine, etc., with us and are very merry .Pray 

don’t forget to remember me to Mrs. Cockbunn Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, and excuse so 
much nonsense. 

From your very sincere friend, 

JOHN BROWN. 

Calcutta; 

Becember 17 th, 1770. 

P.S.—-1 wish you all a merry Christmas and happy new year, and many return s 
J. B. We expect to sail in March next. 


WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Note on the Manuscript Library of the Nakshabandi family at Balapur in Berar. 

(By Mb. Y. K. Deshpande, B.A., LL.B., BbRae.) 

Balapur is at ])resent the head quarter of the Tahsil of that name in Akola 
District of Berar. It is twenty miles to the South of Akola and is connected with it 
by a mettled road. Motor lorries run at any time of the day to and fro between 
these towns. 

Balapur has ijot historical importance, in as much as, it was head quarter of the 
Subabdar of the Deccan for some time during the Moghal period. Murad baksha son 
of Akbar the great, was Subabdar of the Deccan ; he had founded Shahpur and built 
a palace there for his re.sidence. He died at Shahpur w'hich is only 12 mOes from Bala- 
pur. It is ruined now. Few- tombs and the traces of the foundations of the palace 
and other building.s mark the place which was once a Capital of the Deccan during 
the Moghal period. In the India Museum at London there is a map of the East 
Indies comprehending the estate or kingdom of the great Moghal. It was printed m 
1650- A.D. during the reign of .\urangzeb. It records only Shahpur as the place of 
importance in Berar. In Balapur there is a fort built in stone and bricks on the delta 
formed Ijy two rivers. The surrounding walls and gates are in tact. It appears to 
have been constructed under the Mohomedan rule. Near the fort a battle vauis fought 
between the Nizam and the Moghal general Alam ali klian who died on the field in 
1720-A.D. The two sections of the Marathas had fought in the battle on both the 
sides. Y 

Since long I entertained a desire to visit the town of Balapur for historical 
research. A friend of mine recently informed me about the collection of the Per- 
sian and Arabic manuscripts in possession of the old mohomedan family at Balapur. 
On my request K. N. Nagarkatti, Esq. I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Akola very 
kindly introduced me to Moulvi Syed Imainul Islam Nakshabandi Jagirdar of Wag- 
rool who possesses this collection at his residence at Balapur. The D. C. had directed 
Mr. Wankhede, Tahsildar of Balapur to help me in the matter and also permitted 
Mr. D. B. Mahajan, Supdt. of Land Records, to accompany me at the place. I may 
note here that Mr. Mahajan is a co-worker with me in the research in the field of his- 
tory and archaeology. On appointment we had Ausited Balapur on the 22nd and 23rd 
of September 1940. 

Moulavi Syed Imamul Islam Nakshabandi was very kind to receive us and he 
took us round to the Masjid, the Khankah of his own family and showed us several 
relics of the past. He also took ns to the library of the manuscripts and valuable 
and rare printed books. 

It Avould not be. 'out of place to record in brief, the history of the Nakshabandi 
family before I gHe my brief note on Khankah and the library. The history of the 
family is based on Tarikh e Avaliya Deccan and Berar printed in 1332 H. in Hyder- 
abad. It Avas Monlana Syed Inayatulla who first left his natiAm place Khujand in 
Bhukhara with his son Syed Manibulla and other family and made his residence in 
India at Aminabad near Lahore. From Aminabad the family shifted to Barhanpur 
where Syed Inayatulla met Sk. Mujaffar Sufi Nakshabandi. Nakshabandi, Kadri, 
Ohishti, and Suhravardi are the principal four sects in Mohomedanism. Syed Ina- 
yatulla died in 1177 H. and Syed MunibuUa in 1119 at Burhanpur. It was Moulavi 
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Syecl Zaliiruddiu ]S[aksliabandi, tlie eldest son of Syed Manibulla, to leave Bnrbanpnx 
and make Balapur liis permanent place of residence. Buriianpur bas not been 
jSnally left by tbe family and it bad connection with it for many generations. Moula- 
na Syed Zahiruddin came to Balapur in the last day of the reign of Aurangzeb, He 
made it a centre of his religious authorities and died there in 1141 H. He was buried 
at Balapur to the South of his residence in the village of Kasarbhed on the river to 
the other side of the fort. Syed Zahiruddin was succeeded by Syed Majijuddin Masuni 
his brother as religious head. During his regime, tlie Masjid and the Khanlcah w^ere 
built in 1160 H. as the inscrpition there records. It was in 1166 H. and 1167 H, 
that the villages Rasulpur and Palsi were granted to him as Jagir by Nizamiiddin 
Asofjah for the up keep of the Khankah and feeding of the Fakirs. Moiilana Syed 
Shah Md. Masum died in 1198 H ; and was buried in. the Khankah by the side of 
Syed Zahiruddin, Moualna Syed Kamaruddin, second son of M.anibulla, died in 
1193. It was probably he who made the beginning of tbe collection of the manus- 
cript. His son Syed Nurul Ilahi who was born in 1153 H., had initiated Syed 
Khalilulla, son of Syed Kalimulla and grand son of Syed Shah Md. Masum, in these 
books, then the collection wa>s at Balapur. Syed Khalilulla died in. 1222 H. Syed Karul 
Mustafi. succeeded his brother Narul Ali in 1203 H. He had visited Poona to meet 
the wife of Ali Bahadar son of the Peshwa Bajirao by Mastani. Syed Nurul Mustafi 
died in 1230 H^ Syed Md. Masum Masnai sou of Syed Khalilulla had taken part in 
the Hindu Muslim riot at Akola in 1260 H. It was a regular battle when nearly 
10,000 mohomedans from the province had gathered. It was he who got, in ex- 
change, the present Jagir villages in the Aurangabad Subah in 1283 H. He died in 
1297 and was buried in the Khankah. His son was Moulavi Syed Mumtajabuddin 
the grand father of Moulavi Syed Imamul Islam the present Nakshbandi Jagirdar. 

The credit is due to Moulana Syed Mohomad, father of the present Moulavi, 
to bring the library to the present condition. In fact all the representatives of the 
family at different period were erudite and known for their learning and the present 
importance is due to their co-operation. Maulavi Syed Imamul Islam Nakshabandi 
the present learned Sajjada nashin of the Khankah and Jagirdar is also able repre- 
sentative of the family and knows the value af the library and spares no pains in 
preserving it in order. 

As for the Masjid and Khankah for which the Jagirs six or seven villages are 
granted, I have practically nothing to add except that the buildings are kept clean 
and in perfect repairs. My attention was drawn to Naksha Kuran which is cons- 
tructed in lime and mortar in the yard of the Masjid. It is told that water made to 
rxm through this geometrical diagram is given to a woman in pains for easy delivery. 
The KhanJrah contains the tombs of all the past members of the Nakshabandi, the 
principal tomb being that of Moulana Syed Zahiruddin. 

Besides the Nakshabandi family there is another family of a Kadri which also 
enjoys a Jagir for the up-keep of the tombs and XTrs of a pir. The Deshmukh and 
Deshpandia families of the place receive largest amount of Rusum as political pension 
for the past services as perganah officers. They trace their family at Balapur even 
before the Moghal period. I expected to find at Balapur record of the various 
period but could not as yet trace it. I had however to satisfy myself with the inspec- 
tion of the manuscript records which I could do during my short stay at the place. 

The library was kept in good order. I could not get a list of the manuscripts 
and printed hooks, in faOt no such list or a catalogue appears to have been prepared . 
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It was not therefore possible for me, during my short stay there, to forrn the correct 
idea of the nature and value of the manuscripts deposited there. I had to depend 
upon whatever manuscripts and printed books were brought to my n<rtice_ y _ ® 

Maulavi Sahib while I was there. From what I inspected, I can confidently state 
that it would be worth the trouble to prepare a detailed catalogue of the ina,nuscripts 
and the rare printed books by an experienced scholar of Persian and Arabic, bucn 

catalogue will help the scholars to make use of the library. 

■ I now note the works which were brought to my notice, just to give an idea of the 

collection,"' ■ 

There were nearly l,000or 1,200 manuscripts in addition to the printed books, 

some of wHoli are valuable, out of print and lienee rare. 

A copy of Stab nama with the best caligraphy illustrated with water colour 
pictures noted to have been scribed in 907 H. 

Four copies of Kuran Sharif in various sizes, scribed in golden ink. One copy 
'noted to be scribed in 967 H. Another copy in golden ink scribed in 641 H. ^ Another 
copy in big size and in bold letters without date. It contains the text in the middle 
and four comentaries round it, three in Arabic and the one in Persian. One copy 
of the Kuran Sharif is alleged to be scribed in 479 H, 

As the Moulavi Sahib stated, these are amoug others works on ilme Pika, ilme 
Kadi, ilme Tiba and ilme Tafasil. There are, as he stated, works on grammar, 
dictionary and even on history. 

A copy of Divana Hafiz is noted to have been scribed in 1001 H. 

Out of the printed books, I found (1) Abad Namjat arid Akrar Narn^t and 
Sanads Sarkar Company Angriz Bahadur Malika majama Shahen Shah Ingiistan and 
Hindustan in, seven volumes printed in 1866 A.D. in Naval Kishore Press, Luoknw. 
(2) Malcom’s History of India in Persian printed in 1872 A.D. in the Govt. jDf India 
press; Taskare Avaliya»e-Deccan and Berar printed in Hyderabad in 1332 H. 

There is a large collection of hand sketches and pictures of renownedTeligionists, 
noblemen, Kings and scholars. I noted some of them as follows : ^Hafiz Shiraz, b a 
Salim Chishti (tomb at Delhi), Shahen Shah Hazrat Kazi Mohiuddin (^iishti (A]mer 
Pir), King Haroon, Syed Ahmed Kabir, Nasiruddin Chishti (Chirage Delhi), Bahiol 
Dana, Sk. Gulam Mohemed, Hazrat Sale Barbari, Khaja Nasiruddin (Cherage 
Delhi), Mulla Nizam Ganjavi and several others. 

To my notice were brought two objects of antiquity which were hdd 
and venerated. They are the Moi Mubarak (sacred hair) of the Hazrat Mohomed 
Sahib and Moi Mubarak of Hazrat Mohe buba Siibhani (Sk. Abdul Kadar Ziiam). 
These objects were locked in two separate wooden cabinets specially prepared lor the 
purpose. The objects were exposed for reverance only ooce a year, the first on the 
11th day of Eubiiilaval and the 2nd on the lOth day of Rabiussani. 

I must thank the Moulavi Sahib for the pains he took during my stay th^e, he 
had to postpone his tour to his Jagir villages in the Nizam’s state to keep en- 
gagement with me. I may mention that through the introduction 
katti the D. C. of Akola my work was facilitated. My thanks are due to y 
de, Tahsildar of Balapur and specially to Mr. D. B. Mahajan S. L. B, of Akola tor 
accompanying and helping me in this* visit, 

M520IBI) 
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In conclusion, I note that it is in the interest of literature and history to .pre- 
serve the valuable collection of the Persian and Arabic manuscripts. Some of the 
volumes urgently require strong rebinding. In order to make the manuscripts and 
the printed books available for schol ir , a detailed catalogue of the works in the 
library should be prepared at an earl.’ date. This is possible only if the Local 
Government undertakes the work through the educational department. The work 
of cataloguing could conveniently be done if any professor of the Government CoUeg® 
who is scholar in Arabic and Persian and who has got liking and experience of the 
work is deputed for a month or two. Provided no such scholar is available, the work 
may be entrusted to any institute which can complete it with the co-operation of the 
Moulavi Sahib. I would draw the attention of the Nagpur University to this matter. 
The question of opening a branch of manuscripts in the University library is under 
consideration. It is in the interest of the University also to give facilities to its 
research scholars by making private manuscript libraries available to them by com- 
piling their catalogues and publishing them. Non-official private research societies 
are equally interested in such work and they will willingly co-operate with those who 
undertake the work in hand. 

Y. K. DESHPANDE. 


Ybotmal ; 

The 3rd November 1940, 



APPENDIX J* 

A note OE the Athalye eollection at SMposW, District Ratnagiri, Bomhay ' Proviace* 
By 'Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. :Kibe, M,A.,' M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. 

The late Mr; S. V. Athalye, B.A., waskaownto be a critical scholar of Maratha 
history even from Ms few and infrequent writings. It was also known that he had 
collected, copied and kept ready for the press a large number of original documents 
bearing on the Maratha history. It was the sole ambition of his life to bring out 
this collection with his explanatory notes. Had it been fulfilled many obscure or 
debatable points would have been cleared and set at rest-— such was his close 
study and penetrating wisdom. Unfortunately that has been now relegated to the 
region of might have been. However the copies, about the accuracy and authen- 
ticity of which there cannot be the least doubt, remain intact and now can be 
made available to any scholar, a body of scholars or a government department. 

The number of those papers is about 1,500. Out of these nearly 325 papers 
are from the family record of the descendants of Nandalal Mandoloi of Indore, who 
introduced the Marathas in Malwa. It was due to the enterprise, perseverance 
and influence of the late Mr. Athalye that these copies have been obtained. They 
range from 1693 to 1819 and are indispensable for any history of the country. Since 
then eminent scholaivs even like Sir Jadunath Sarkar have in vain tried to obtain 
a gUmpse of these records, a few not entirely trustworthy papers from which have been 
published in histories. 

Over and above this notable record there are a number of letters of Nana 
Paniavis, which have been in the safe keeping of the late Mr. Athalye. The rest 
of the papers are from various well-known persons in the history of the Marathas. 
As soma of those might have been published already, and a few are translations 
or copies of published works, some scholars, or a body of them will have to critically 
examine the whole record, an authentic list of which is now available. The attention 
of this commission in the interests of history is invited to this valuable collection 
of records. 


A list of the historical documents found in the collection of Late Sri Krishna Vithal 
or Bhayya Sakeb Athalye, B.A, (Shiposhi, Ratnagiri). 

1. History of Ibrahim Khan, 1757 to 1761 A.D, 

2. The dates of the Holkars’ death. 

3. Forefathers of Nandalal Mandoloi, 1736 A.D. 

4. A letter about the murder of Balaram Mandoloi, 1662 A.D. 

5. Geneology of zamindars. 

6. A letter to Nandakl, 1693 A.D. 

7. A translation of Persian Sanads given to Mandoloi. 
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8. A sanad to Ghudaman Mandoloi from Aurangzeb, 1678 A.D. 

9. A letter to Chudaman, 1708 A.D. 

10. A letter to Kuawar Tej Karaa, 1718 A.D. 

11 A letter to Kuawar Tej Karan from Eaiia of Badliwi, 1718 A.D. 

12. A letter to Kunwar Tej Karan from Rana of Badhwai, 1718 A.D. 

13. A letter to Nandalal from Malhar Rao Holkar, 1720 A.D. 

It. Horoscope of Malhar Rao Holkar. 

15. A letter to Nandalal from Malhar Rao. 

16. The description of different seals of Malhar Rao. 

17. A letter to Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, 1722 A.D. 

18. A letter to Nandalal from Malhar Rao, 1720 A.D. 

19. A letter to Nandalal from Ringanod , 1722 A.D. 

20. A letter to Nandalal from Rana of Badhwai, 1724 A.D. 

*21. A letter to Nandalal from Arjunji Bhonsla, 1723 A.D. 

22. Tartkh-i-Manazilul Rutuh. (1760-61 A. D.). 

23 . Unpublished Persian History of Pampat. . 

24. Campaign of Panipat (Translation of Mr. Scott.). 

25. Tarikh-i-Hind (History of India, 1741 to 42 A.D.). 

26. A letter to Dhondoba from Sadashiv Chimnaji, 1744 A.D. 

27. A letter to Dhondoba from Sadashiv Chimnaji, 1745 A.D. 

28. A letter to Dada Saheb from Govinda Ballal, 1765 A.D. 

29 ! A letter to Bhau Saheb from Antaji Mankeshwar, 1757 A.D. 

30. A letter to the Peshwa from Antaji Mankeshwar, 1757 A.D. 

31. A letter to Nana Saheb from Ragunath Rao, n58 A.D. 

32. A letter to Gopal Ganesh from Sadashiv Chimnaji, 1760 A.D. 

33. A letter to Dhondo Malhar from Sadashiv Chimnaji, 1760 A.D. 

34. A letter of Balawant Rao Mehendale, 1760 A.D. 

36. A letter to Morobadada from Janardan Balaji. 1760 A.D. 

36. Letters of Nana Famavis about Panipat. 

37. A letter of Nana Farnavis from Gwalior, 1761 AD. 

33 ! A letter to Dada Saheb from Vitthal Shivadev, 1761 A.D. 

39. A letter to Kukaji Pant from Vinayak Baji Rao and Krishanaji Gangadhar, 

1761 A.D. .. „ 

40. A letter to Dada Saheb from Vinayak Baji Rao and Krishnaji Gangadhar, 

1761 AD. 

41. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Balaji Govind, 1765 A.D. 

42. Bakhar of Bhau Gardi (History of a revolt in the Holkar State in 1833-34) 
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43. Baktar of Bham Gardi of a revolt in the Holkar 

44. A letter to Nana Saheb from Mirja Shafi Khan, 1784 A.D. 

45. A letter to Govind Hari from Parshnram Bhau, 1761 A.D. 

46. All account of Idng Zamorin, 1498 A.D. 

47. A letter of Indore Durbar, Revenue Department, 1904 A.D. 

48. Four letters about Maratha achievements in Bimdelkhand. 

49. A letter to Morobadada from Balaji Janardana. 

50. War between the Marathas and the Portuguese (Feringee-Portu 

^ giiese). ■ 

51. A letter to Balaji and Gangadhar Govind, 1780 A.D. 

52. A letter to Nana from Purushottam Mahadev, 1780 A.D. 

53. A letter to Nana, 1780 AJ). 

54. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1780 A.D. 

55. A letter to Pant Pradhan (The Peshwa). 

56. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Purushottam Mahadev, 1780 A.D. 

57. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Purushottam Mahadev, 1780 A.D. 

58. A letter to Nana from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1780 A.D. 

59. Kaifiyat or History of the Holkars c/o. S. G. Dravid. 

60. Seven pages of the later part of the above printed in Kavyetihas Sangralia. 

61. A letter to Nana from Trimbak Rao Vishwanath, 1751 A.D. 

62. A letter to Nana from Rarnchandra Ganesh, 1761 A.D. 

63. A letter to Nana 1762 A.D. 

64. A letter to Nana, 1762 A.D. 

66. A letter to Nana, 1763 A.D, 

66. A letter to Nana, 1763 A.D. 

67. A letter to Nana, 1763 A.D. 

68. A letter to Nana from Mahipat Rao Abaji, 1763 A.D. 

69. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Baji Narsinh, 1763 A.D. 

70. A letter to Trimbak Pant Nana from Mahadaji Shimle, 1763 A.D. 

71. A letter to Rarnchandra Damodar from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1764 A * . 

72. A letter to Nana and Aba from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1764 A.D. 

73. A letter to Nana from Ragimath Rao, 1764 A.D. 

74. A letter to Nana from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1764 A.D. 

75. A letter to Trimbak Rao Nana from Mahadaji Shinde, 1765 A.D, 

76. A letter to Baji Govind, 1770 A.D. 

77. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1771 A.D. 

78. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1772 A.D. 

79. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1772 A.D. 

80. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Nagoji Shinde and Eapu Rao Krishna. 

81. A letter to Srimant Bapu, 1779 A.D, 
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82 . A tetter to Mahipat Krishna from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1779 A.D. 

83. A tetter to Matushri Durgabai from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1779 A.D. 

84. A tetter to Chimnaji Govind Athavale from Mahadaji Shinde, 1785 A.I). 

86. A tetter to Hari Pant Phadke (Phatake), 1794 A.D. 

86. A letter to Dhoiido Sakharam, 1791 A.D. 

87. A tetter to Dinkar Nilkantba, 1799 A.D. 

88. A tetter to Naro Pant Nana from Ramchandra Shridhar Kale, 1799 A.D. 

89. A tetter to Baba Sabeb from Ramchandra Shridhar Kale, 1799 A.D. 

90. A tetter to Naro Pant Nana from Bapuji Shinde, ^799 A.D. 

91. A tetter to Dhondo Ballal, 1799 A.D. 

92. A letter to Rao Saheb Gosavi from KhandeRao Ghorpade, 1799 A.D. 

93 . A detailed account of Satara, 1799 A.D. 

94 . A tetter to Pant Pradhan, 1799 A.D. 

95. A letter to Trimbak Rao MahipatPurandhare from BajiRao Raghimath. 

1801 A.D. 

96. A tetter to Nana., 1802 A.D. 

97. A letter to Nana from Balwant Rao Appaji, 1802 .A.D. 

98 . A letter to Baji Rao Pandit Pradhan, 1802 A.D. 

99. A letter to Balaji Manekshwar, 1802 A.D. 

100. A tetter to Rao Saheb from Trimbak Sadashiv, 1802 A.D. 

101. A sanad for P.argana Karada from Baji Rao Ballal. 

102. A tetter to Ud.aji Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1722 A.D. 

103. Persian Sanads from Baji Rao Ballal, 1722 A.D. 

104. A letter to Baji Rao from Anand Rao Pawar, 1724 A.D. 

105 . A supplement to Anand Rao Pawar from Visaji Ganesh. 

106. Treaty, Udaji Pawar, Gujrath— -Malwa, 1726-27 A.D. 

107. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

108. Sanad for Pargana Sitamahu from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

109. Sanad for Pargna Diirab from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

110. Sanad for Pargana Kachh from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

111. A letter to Subha Gujrath from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

112. A letter to Subha Ratlam from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

113. A tetter to Malwa from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

114. A letter to Sihor, from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

• 115. A letter to Chhatri Amod from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

116. A letter to Sassr, Subha Gujrath from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D. 

117. A tetter to Rama Singh Rana of Dongarpur from Baji Rao Balall. 

118. A letter to Baji Rao Pradhan, 1728 A.D. 

119. A tetter to Pargana Jalgaon from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A.D, 

120. A tetter to Pargana Dhar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1728 A-D. 
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12L A letter of Baji Rao, 1729 A.D. 

122. A Sanad for District Sironj from Baji Eao, 1729 A.D. 

123. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1729 A.D. 

124. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1729 A.D. 

125. Sanad for Pargana Jainabad from Baji Rao flallal, 1730 A.D. 

126. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1731 A.D. 

127. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1731 A.D. 

128. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1732 A.D. 

129. A letter to Pargana Dhar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1732 A.D. 

130. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Sliahu, 1732 A.D. 

131. A letter to Pargana Dhar from Baji Rao Ballal, 1733 A.D. 

132. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Ghimnaji Damodar, 1733 A.D. 

133. A letter of warning to Pargana Dhar, 1736 A.D. 

134. A letter of warning to Pargana Gujrath, 1737 A.D. 

135. A letter to Yeshwant Rao Pawar from Rayaji Pawar, 1744 A.D. 

136. A letter to Gopal Sambhaji from Balaji Baji Rao, 1761 A.D. 

137. A letter to Khande Rao Paw^ar from Madhav Eao Ballal, 1761 A.D. 

138. A letter to Pargana Kirwad, 1761 A.D. 

139. A letter to Pargana Dhar, 1761 A.D. 

140. A letter to Khande Rao Pawar from Raghunath Baji Rao, 1762 A.D. 

ML A letter of warning to Pargana Dhar, 1776 A.D. 

142. An announcement about King Shahu’s coronation ceremony. 

143. A legend about Y'eshwant Rao Pawar. 

144. Robes of honour to Yeshwant Rao and Sayaji Rao Pawar. 

145. A letter to Jiwaii Shinde from Baji Rao Ballal. 

146. A letter to Dada Saheb from Jankoji Shinde, 1755 A.D. 

147. A letter to Anand Rao Dhiilap from Madhav Rao Narayan, 1783 A.D. 

148. A letter to Nana from Paraslmim Ramchandra, 1792 A.D. 

149. A letter to Yeshwant Gangadhar from Ahilya Bai, 1776 A.D. 

150. A letter to Balaji Narayan Kamavisdar from Ahilya Bai, 1739 A.D. 

151. A letter to Santaji Wagh from Sadashiv Bhat Puranik, 1741 A.D. 

152. A letter to Vitthal Tandev from Santaji Wagh, 1741 A.D. 

153. A letter to Kamavisdar from Sakhu Bai Shinde, 1768 A.D. 

154. A letter to Pargana Pedalabad from Mahadaji Shinde, 1768 A.D. 

155. A letter to Krishna Bhat Shastri Kanitkar from Mahadaji Shinde, 

A.D. , .. ■ ' d, 

156. A letter to Appaji Kadam from Mahadaji Shinde, 1774 A.D, 

157. A letter to Bapuji Pant to Ramchandra Malfcar, 1772 A.D. 

158. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Ramaji Malhar, 1754 A.D. 

159. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Damodar Madarlev, 1760 A.D. 

160 . A letter to Damodar Pant Dada from Lakshmnan Shankar, 1757 A.D 
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16L A letter to Damodar Pant Dada from Lakslmman Shankar, 1751 A.D, 

162. A letter to Damodar Pant from Srimant (His Highness), 1751 A.D. 

163. A letter to Damodar Pant from Gangadhar Yeshwant, 1751 A.D. 

164. A letter to Damodar Pant from Gangadhar Yeshwant, 1751 A.D. 

165. A letter to Dada from Purushottam, 1752 A.D. 

166. A letter to Vasudev Dikshit from Balaji Baji Rao, 1753 A.D. 

167. A letter to Damodar Mahadev from Kanojkar Navadi, 1753 A.D. 

168. A letter to Banaji Uddhava from Govind Rao Buie, 1754 A.D, 

169. A letter to Dada from Govind Ballal, 1756 A.D. 

170. A letter to Bapu from Damodar, 1766 A.D. 

171. A letter to Bhau Sahib from Antaji Mankeshwar , 1767 A.D. 

172. A letter to Damodar Mahadev from Raghunath Baji Rao, 1757 A.D. 

173. A letter to Srimanta Tatya Saheb, 1757 A.D. 

174. A letter to Raghunath Naik Nawale from Lakshman Jamdar. 

175. A list from Bapuji Mahadev vakil. 

176. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Purushottam Mahadev, 1758 A.D. 

177. A letter from Sevak Dev Rao Damodar, 1758 A.D. 

178. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Krishnaji Bhikaji, 1764 A.D. 

179. A letter to Ragho Mahadev Wok from Bapuji Mahadev, 1760 A.D. 

180. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Purushottam Mahadev, 1762 A.D. 

181. A letter to Vitthal Shiv Dev 1762 A. D. 

182. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Bapuji and Purushottam Mahadev^ 

183. A letter to Tatya Sa.hcb from Purushottam Mahadev, 1762 A.D. 

184. A letter to Vitthal Shiv Dev from Raghunath Baji Rao 1762 A.D. ^ 

185. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Dev Rao Mahadev 1762 A,D. 

186. A letter to Vitthal Rao Umdat-ul-Miilk from Raghunath Rao, 1762 A.D. 

187. A letter to Dharma Rao and Balaji Rao from Gopal Rao Venkat Rao, 

1763 A.D. 

188. A letter to Purushottam Mahadev from Raghunath Rao, 1762 A.D. 

189. A letter to Haro Shankar, Raje Bahadur from Madhav Rao (after 

1761 A.D.). 

190. A letter to Raghunath Harbaji Nawale from Bapuji Mahadev, 1763 A.D. 

191. A letter to Naro Shankar from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1763 A.D. 

192. A letter to Krishnaji Jiwaji from Madhav Rao Ballal, 17 63 A.I). 

193. A letter to Kedarji and Mahadaji Shinde from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1763 

A.D. 

194. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Balaji Janardan, 1764 A.D. 

196. A letter to Krishna Rao Bapuji from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1764 A.D. 

196. A letter to Pant Pradhan from Purushottam Mahadev, 1764 A.D. 

197. A letter to Babu Rap Kaka from Balaji Govind, 1765 A.D. 

198. A leteer.to Gopal Rapji Dada fix^pa Purushottam Mahadev, 1766 A,D. 
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1 99. A letter to Laksliman Pant Bhau from Piirushottn.m Maliadev, 1765 A.D. 

200. A letter to Pant Pradhaii from Balaji Govincl, 1766 A. T). 

■201. A letter to Nana Ralieb from Bapuji Maliadev, 1766 A.D. 

202. A letter to Vittha] Rao Rliiv Dev from Madbiiv 1766 A.D. 

20.9. A letter to Nana Saheb from Khanclo Trimbak, 1766 A. D. 

204. A letter to Vittha! Sbiv Dev from Madbav itao Balkd. 1766 .V.I). 

20.6. A letter to Pnrusbottam Pant from Sakbaram Bbaii^want, 1766 A-D. 

206. A letter to Nana 8a.beb from Punishottam Mahadev, 1766 A.D. 

207. A letter to Pant Pradlian from Pnrnsbottam Mahadev, 1766 A.D, 

208. A letter to Tat va and Baba Saheb from PimiBbottam Mahadev, 1766 

■■ A.D. ■ ' 

209. A letter to Vitthal Shiv Dev from Madhav Rao Ballal, 17 66 A.D* 

210. A letter to Nana Saheb from Khando Trimbak ,1766 A.D. 

211. A letter to Vitthal Shiv Dev from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1766 A.D. 

212. A letter to the Kama visdar of Ujjain from Kedarji Shinde, 1767 A.D. 

213. A letter to Trimbak Raoji from Raghnnath Hari, 1767 A.D. 

214. A led/ter to Vitthal Shiv Dev from Madhav Rao, 1767 A.D. 

215. A letter to Bapii from Sakhararn Bhagwant, 1767 A.D. 

216. A letter to Malhar Rao Krishna, 1767 A.D. 

217. A letter to Shivaji Vitthal from Madhav Rao, 1767 A.D. 

218. A letter to Trimbak Rao of Ringangao from Rasrbnnatb Rao, 1767 A.D. 

219. A letter to Pant Pralhan from Pnrshotfcann Mahadev, 1768 A.D. 

220. Orders to Rarachandra Ganesh from Pant Pradhan, 1768 A.D. 

221. Lists. 

222. A letter to Nana Saheb (in Hindi), 1768 A.D. 

213. A letter to Ganesh Bhat Hardikar from Vitthal Krishna, 1768 A.D. 

224. A letter to Ganesh Bhat Hardikar from Visaji, 1 769 A.D. 

225. A letter to Shaixkaraji Keshav from Vitthal Krishna, 1769 A.D. 

226. illetter to Ramohandra Ganesh and Visaji Krishna from Madhav Rao 

1769 A.D. 

227. A letter to Ramchandra Ganesh and Vmji Krishna from Madhav Rao, 

1769 A.D. 

228. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1769 A.D. 

229. A letter to Ramchandra Ganesh and Visa] i Krishna from Madhav Rao, 

1769 A*D*. ' 

230. A letter to Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji Krishna from Madhav Rao, 

1769- A.D. 

231. A letter to Gangadhar Govind from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1769 A.D. 

232. A’letter to Baba Dikshit from Khando Argade, 1769 A.D. 

233*. A letter tp Baba Dikshit from Khando Argade, 1769 A.D. 

234. A letter to Baba Dikshit from Khando Argade, 1770 A.D. 
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235. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji 

Krishna, 1770 A.D. 

236. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji 

Krishna, 1770 A.D. 

237. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaj 

Krishna, 1770 A.D. 

238. A letter to Purushottam Pant from Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji 

Krishna, 1770 A.D. 

239. A letter to Baba and Govind Dikshit from Khandoji Argade, 1770 A.D. 

240. A letter to Balaji Govind from Madhav Ballal, 1770 A.D. 

241. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1770 A.D. 

242. A memorandum to Pant Pradhan, 1770 A.D. 

243. A letter to Sriraant Nana, 1770 A.D. 

244. A Supplement. 

245. A letter to His Highness Srimant, 1770 A.D. 

246. A letter to Srimant Dada, 1770 A.D. 

247. A Note, 1770 A.D. 

248. A letter to Nana Saheb, 1770 A.D. 

249. A Supplement. 

250. A letter to Pargana Koteh from Tukoji Holkar, 1770 A.D. 

251. A letter to Mahadaji Shinde, 1770 A.D. 

252. A letter to Damodar Pant from Balaji Govind, 1770 A.D. 

253. A letter to Purushottam Mahadev from Madhav Ballal, 1770 A.D. 

254. A letter to Ramchandra Ganesh and Visaji Krishna, 1770 A.D. 

255. A letter to Narayan Ballal from Madhav Ballal, 1771 A.D. 

256. A letter to Visaji Krishna from Madhav Ballal, 1771 A.D. 

257. A letter to Damodar Pant from Balaji Govind, 1771 A.D. 

258. A letter to Purushottam Mahadev from Tukoji Holkar, 1771 A.D. 

259. A letter to Visaji Kiishna, 1771 A.D. 

260. A letter to Nana Saheb from Ram Rao Kashi, 1771 A.D. 

261. A letter to Nana Saheb from Bapu Rao, 1772 A.D. 

262. A letter to Bapu Saheb from Purushottam Mahadev, 1772 A.D. 

263. A letter to Visaji Krishna from Madhav Rao, 1772 A.D. 

264. A letter to Purushottam Mahadev from Mahadaji Shinde, 1772 A.D. 

265. A letter to Raghunath Raoji from Purushottam Mahadev, 1772 A.D. 

266. A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1772 A.D. 

267. A Sanad to Dev Rao Mahadev from Madhav Rao Ballal, 1772 A.D. 

268. A letter to Visaji Krishna from Narayan Ballal, 1772 A.D. 

269. A letter to Pant Pradhan fifutm Purushottam Mahadev, 1772 A.t). 

270. A letter to Pant Prachhatt fiftwn BhaWani Shankar Janardan, 1772 A.*D, 

271. AlettertoNttaa SaMfe ifriMiBaji Rab, 1772 A.B. 
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272. A letter to Natia Salieb from Baloba, 1T72 A.D* 

273. A letter to Pursbottam Mahadev from Tnkoji Holkar, 1772 A.D. 

274. A letter to Balkrishna Mama from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1772 A.D. 

275. A letter of Purushottam Mahadev, 1772 A.D. 

276. A letter to Pant Pradban from Puriisbottam Mabadev, 1773 A.D. 

277. Manual of rules. (Half), 1773 A.D. 

278. A letter to Tatya Sabeb from Baloba, 1773 A.D. 

279. A letter to Pant Pradban, 1773 A.D. 

280. A letter to Tatya Sabeb from Baloba, 1773 A.D. 

281. A letter of Purusbottam Mabadev (Half torn), 1773 A.D, 

282 . A letter to Baijo Pant from Purushottam Mabadev, 1773 A.D. 

283. A letter to Pant Pradban from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1773 A.D. 

284. A letter to Pant Pradban from Purushottam Mabadev, 1773 A.D. 

285. A letter to Dado Pant Dada from Cbinto Vittbal, 1773 A.D. 

286. A letter to Bapu Sabeb from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1773 A.D. 

287. A letter to Dev Rao from Ahilya Bai Holkar, 1774 A.D. 

288. A letter of Purushottam Mabadev (torn), 1774 A.D. 

289. A letter to Appaji Rao from RaghunatbBaji Rao ,1761 A.D. 

290. A letter to Appaji Rao from Tukoji Holkar, 1775 A.D. 

291. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana Farnavis, 1775 A.D. 

292. A letter to Purushottam and Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1776 A.D. 

293. A letter to Purusbottam and Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1775 A.D. 

294. A letter to Mahadaji Sbinde from Madbav Ballal, 1775 A.D. 

295. A letter to Pant Pradban from Sbivaji Vittbal, 1776 A.D. 

296. A letter to Pant Pradban, 1775 A.D. 

297. A letter to Dev Rao, 1776 A.D* 

298. A letter to Purushottam and Dev Rao from AMlya Bai Holkar, 1775 A.D. 

299. A letter to Bapuji Pant from Rane Khan Bbai, 1776 A.D. 

300. A letter to Nathupuri Gosavi from Ahilya Bai, 1776 A.D. 

301. A letter to Ahilya Bai from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1776 A.D. 

302. A torn letter, 1776 A.D. 

303. A letter to Lalaji Ballal from Mahadaji Sbinde, 1776 A.D. 

304. A letter to Tatya Swami from Govind Bhatji Nijsure, 1776 A.D. 

305. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1776 A.D. 

306. A letter to Mahadaji Sbinde from Nana Farnavis, 1776 A.D. 

307. An agreement of Patil Baba, 1776 A.D. 

308. A letter to Pant Pradlxan from Purushottam Mabadev, 1776 A.D. 

309. A Supplement (Half) to Purushottam Mabadev, 1776 A.D. 

310. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1776 A.D. 

311. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1776 A.D. 
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312. A letter to Dev Bao.from Balaji/JaBardan, 1776! A*Dv . ' ■ ■ '■ 

313. A letter to Dev Rao from Hari Ballal, 1776 A.D. 

314.. A letter to Dev Rao from Mahadaji Sliinde , 1776 A.D. ■ ‘ 

315. A letter to Tatya Salieb from Govind Mjsnrey, 1776 A.D., 

316. A letter to Tatya Salieb from Purusliottam Mahadev, 1776 A.D, 

317. A letter to Danapa Shikenis from Mabadaji Shmde, 1776 A.D. 

318. A letter from PurushottamMabadev (damaged), 1776 A.D. 

319. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana Parnavis, 1779 A.D. 

320. A letter to Purusbottam Mabadev from Bapuji Holkar, 1779 A.D,. . . : 

321. A letter to Tatya Sabeb fromPnrusbottam Mabadev, 1777 A.D. 

322. A letter to Aba Sabeb from Purtisbottam Mabadev, 1777 A.D. 

323. A letter to Pant Pratinidbi, 1777 A.D. 

324. A letter to Dev Rao Tatya Hingane from Mabadaji Sbinde, 1777 A.D. 

325. A letter to Mabadaji Sbinde from Madbav Ballal, 1777 A.D. 

326. A letter to Mabadaji Sbinde from Madbav Ballal, 1777 A.D. 

327. A letter to Pargana Bundelkband from Haiimant Rao Harabar, 1777 A,D. 

328. A letter to Nana Furnavis from Anandi Bai, 1777 A.D. . 

329. A letter to Anandi Bai from Nana Farnav.s, 1777 A.D. 

330. A letter to Nana Farnavis from Anandi B li, 1777 A.D. 

331. A letter to Dev Rao Hingane from Govini B-iat Nijsurey, 1777 A.D. . 

332. A letter to Dev Rao Mabadev from Nana, 17 77 A.D. . > ' 

* 333. A letter to Dev Rao, 1777 A.D. ; v 

334. A letter to Dev Rao Hingane from a Karkun. 

335. A letter to Dev Rao Hingane from a Karkim, 1777 A.D. 

336. A letter to Anandi Bai from Nana Farnavis. ^ 

337. A letter to Balaji Janardan from Anandi Bai, 1777 A.D. 

338. A letter to Balaji Janardan from Anandi Bai, 1777 A.D. • v 

339. A letter to Tatya Sabeb, 1778 A.D. 

340. A letter to Patil Baba from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1779 A,D. ‘ C 

341. A letter to Danappa Sbikenis from Mabadaji Sbinde, 1779 A.D. 

342. A letter to Dev Raj from Nana Farnavis, 1782 A.D. ; 

343. Code questions from Sbinde, 1780 A.D. 

344. Fragment of a letter from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1781 A.D. 

345. A letter of Tukoji Holkar, 1781 A.D. 

346. A letter to Mabadaji Sbinde from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1781 A*D. 

347. A letter to Purusbottam Pant from Balaji Janardan, 1781 A.D. * ' " . 

348. A letter to Pant Prdaban from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1781 A.D> ' v ' 

349. A letter to Pant Pradban from Purusbottam Mabadev, 1781 A.D., 

350. A letter to Patil Sabeb from Dev Rao Mabadev, 1781 A.D. , . ; * ^ , 

351. A letter to Purusbottain Pant from Nana Farnavis, 1781 A.D. 

352. A letter to Purusbottam Pant from Nana Farnavis, 1781 A.D. 
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353. A. letter to Pumshottam Pant from Nana Farnavis, 1781 A.1). 

354. A letter to Purustiottaixi Pant from Balaji Janardan, 1781 A.D. 

355. A letter to Dev Eao Maliadev from Tukoji Holkar, 1782 A.D. 

,356. A letter to Dev Rao' Mahadev from Goviiid Bhat Nijsirre, 1782 A.D. , , ■ 

357. A letter to Dev Eao Mahadev from Mahadaji Shinde, 1782 A.D. 

358. A letter to Dev Eao Maliadev from Nana Farnavis, 1782 A.D. 

359. A letter to Dev Rao Maliadev from Nana Famavk, 1782 A.D. 

360. A letter to Dev Eao Maliadev from Tukoji Holkar, 1782 A.D. 

361. A letter to Dev Eao Maliadev from Tukoji Holkar, 1782 A.D. 

' 362. A letter to GoviiidSwamifrom Balaji Janardan, 1782 A.D. 

363. A letter to, Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

364. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

365. A letter to Dev Eao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

366. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

367. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

368. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D, 

369. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1782 A. D. 

370. A letter to Gularn Mnhiimmad Khan from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

371. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1782 A. D. 

372. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

373. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

' ‘374. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

375. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

376. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

377. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1782 A.D. 

378. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1783 A.D. 

379. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1783 A.D. 

380. A letter to Goarcllian Baba Puri ‘ Malnmta ' from Mahadaji, Sliinde, 

1783 A.D. 

381. A letter to Dev Rao from Govind Bhat Nijsurey, 1783 A.D. 

382. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1783 A.D. 

383. A letter to Ivamavisdar from Maliadaji Sliinde, 1783 A.D. 

384. A letter to Patil Baba from Baloji, 1783 A.D. 

385. A note from Dev Rao Maliadev Vakil, 1783 A.D. 

386. < A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1783 A.D. 

387. A letter to Yesaji Murkute (Bhuskute) from Tukoji Holkar, 1783 A.D 

388. A letter to Appaji Rao from Dev Rao (Half torn), 1783 A.D. 

389. A letter to Patil Baba, 1784 A.D. 

390. A memorandum to Govind Purushottam, 1784 A.D 

391. A letter to Dev Rao from Tukoji Holkar, 1785 A.D. 

392. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Govind Rao, 1785 A.D, 
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A letter to Mahadaji Shinde from Madhav Ballal, 1786 A.I). 

A lett r to Mahadaji Skinde from Madhav Ballal, 1786 A.I). 

A letter to Maliadaji Shinde from Balaji Janardan, 1786 A-D. 

A letter to Balaji Govind from Madhav Rao Narayan, 1786 A.D, 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Damodar Dev Rao, 1786 A. 

A letter to Maliadaji Shiade from Madhav Rao Narayan, 1786 A.D, 

A letter to Raghunath Hari from Mahadaji Shinde, 1786 A.D. 

A letter to Khande Rao Hari from Mahadaji Shinde, 1786 A.D. 

A letter to Tatya Shaeb from Rang Rao Trimbak, 1786 A.D. 

A letter to Damodar Rao and Anna Saheb from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1787 A.D. 
A letter to Balaji Pant Nana from Tukoji Holkar, 1787 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Tukoji Holkar, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D, 

A letter to Dev Rao, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao from Mahadaji Shinde, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Damodar Rao from Appaji Rao, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Mahipat Krishna from Madhav Narayan, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Rao Saheb from Mahipat Rao Krsihna, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Rao Saheb from Mahipat Rao Krishna, 1788 A.D. 

A letter to Durga Bai Tai Saheb from Madhav Rao, 1789 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Mahadaji Shinde, 1789 A.D. 

A letter to Bala Saheb and Anna Saheb from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1789 A.IO* 
A letter to Bai Saheb from Ram Rao Appaji, 1790 A.D. 

A letter to Bai Saheb from Ram Rao Appaji, 1790 A.D. 

A letter to Bai Saheb from Ram Rao Appaji, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Srimant. 

A letter to Patil Saheb from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1790 A.D. 

A letter to Tatya Saheb from Gangadhar Ballal Wok, 1790 A,D. 

A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1791 A.D. 

A letter to Pant Pradhan from Gangadhar Shiv Ram, 1791 A.D. 

A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1791 A.D. 

, A letter to Tatya Saheb from Raja Ram Vitthal, 1792 A.D. 

A List from Damodar Dev Rao, 1793 A.D. 

, A List from Damodar Dev Rao, 1793 A.D. 

A letter to Omkar Mai and Sardar Mai from Mahadaji Shinde, 1793 A.D, 

, A letter to Dev Rao from Tukoji Holkar, 1793 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao from Tukoji Holkar, 1793 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1793 A.D. : : 

, A list from Tukoji Holkar, 1793 A.D. — ^ v r 

, A Supplement to Dev Rao from Nana, 
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A letter Holkar from Balaji Janarflan, 1793 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from AHlya Bai Holkar, 1793 A.D. 
Aletter to Pant Pradhan from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1793 A.D; 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Ahxlya Bai, 1793 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Rao Mahadev from Hari Ballal, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Balaji Atmaram, 1794 A.D; 

. A letter to Khando Babn Rao from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Rao from ilhilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Rao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Rao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 AJ), 

. A letter to Balaji Pant Nana from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan ,1794 A.D. 

I. A letter to Dev Rao from Hari Ballal, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Hari Pant from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

>. A letter to Balaji Pant Nana from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A-D. 

). A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

). A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

L. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

L A letter to Dev Rao from Hari Ballal, 1794 A.D. 
h A letter to Pant Pradhan from Dev Rao, 1794 A.D. 

L A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1701 A.D. 

5. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

6. A letter to Dev Rao from Hari Ballal, 1794 A.D. 

7. A letter to Balaji Pant from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

8. A letter to Dev Rao from Yeshwant Rao Gangadbar, 1794 A.D. 

9. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1791 A.D. 

0. A letter to D^v Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

1, A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

12. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

13. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Madhav Rao Narayan, 1794 A.D 
>4. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1794 A.D. 

)5, A letter to Dev Rao. 

)6. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D 
57. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1794 A.D. 

38. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Madhav Narayan, 1794 A.D. 

69. A letter to Dev Rao from Nana, 1794 A.D. 

70. A letter to Dev Rao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

71. A letter to Ahilya Bai from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

72- A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 
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A letter to Tiikoji Holkar from Madhav Kao Narayan, 1794 A.I>. . 

A letter to Dev Kao ^aliadev, 1794 A. 13. . ^ ■ 

A letter to Nana from Dev Kao Mahadev, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji 4 aiiardaii, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji Jaxiardan, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

A letter bo Balaji Pant Nana from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Kao from Nana Farnavis, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Balaji Pant from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1794 A.D. 

. A letter to the Nizam Government from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Yeshwant Kao Gangadhar from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 
i'. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Bapu Bhat Bhanavas, 1794 A.D. ^ 
A letter to Dev Kao from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 
t. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1794 A.D. 

). A letter to Dev Kao from Tukoji Holkar, 1794 A.D. 

5 . A memorandum from Subhedar, 1794 A.D. 

r. A letter to Balaji Pant from Tukoji Holkar, 1795 A.D. 

3. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

9. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai 1795 A.D. . 

0. A letter to Balaji Pant from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

1. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

2. A letter to Bai Saheb from Ayaji Mahadev, 1795 A.D. 

13. A letter to Bai Saheb from Kam Kao Ayaji , 1795 A.D. 

14. A letter to Dev Kao from Tukoji Holkar, 1795 A.D. 

15. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

16. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

►7. A letter to Dev Kao from Ahilya Bai, 1795 A.D. 

)8. A letter for Pargana ‘ Ambad ’ from Tukoji Holkar, 1795 A-D. ^^ 
)9. A letter to Daulat Kao Shinde from Madhav Kao Ballal, 1795 A.D, 
LO. A letter to Dadaji Gosawi from Kashirao Holkar, 1795 A..D.' 

11. A letter to Tatya Saheb feom Govind Kao and Damodar Kao, 1795 

12. A letter to Tatya Saheb, 1795 A.D. 

13 . A letter to Pani Pradhan, 1795 AD. ' ^ 
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514. A letter to Baba Sabeb from Govind Rao^ PurusbottaBl and Damodat 
^ ;;Dev Rao;-1797^ A^^^ 

615. A letter to Visbwanath Mudkaji from Anand Rao Pawar, 1797 A.D. 

616. A letter to Nana Shankar from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1798 A.D. 

517. A letter to Dada, Bhau, Anna Saheb from Dev Rao , 1798 A.D. 

818. A letter to Srimant, 1798 A.D. 

619. A letter to Srimant, 1798 A.D, 

520. A letter to Rao Saheb from Damodar Dev Rao, 1798 A.D. 

521. A letter to Pant Pradhan, 1799 A.D. 

522. A letter to Yeshwant Rao, Shivaji and Balaji Krishna from Lakshmi Bai 

Shinde, 1799 A.D. 

623. A letter to Lakshmi Bai Shinde from Amxit Rao Raghnnath, 1799 A.D. 

524. A letter to Joti Moreshwar from Danlat Rao Shinde, 1799 A.D. 

525. A letter to Jagannath Ram and Lakshman Anant from Daulat Rao Shinde. 

526. A letter to Anand Rao Pawar from Daulat Rao Shinde, 1799 A.D. 

527. A letter to Daulat Rao Shinde, 1799 A.D. 

528. A letter to Srimant from Vanavadi, 1799 A.D. 

529. A letter to Srimant, 1800 A.D. 

' 530. A letter to Srimant, 1800 A.D, 

531. A letter to Gangadhar Pant from Gopal Bhat Damle, 1800 A.D. 

532. A letter to Nilkantha Rao Ramchandra from Baji Rao Raghnnath, 1803 

A.D. ■ 

533. A letter to Bala Saheb Pradhan from Bai Joshi, 1804 A.D. 

534. A letter to Ser Singh Thakur from Daulat Rao, 1805 A.D. 

535. A letter to Tatya Saheb, 1806 A.D. 

536. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Gangadhar, 1806 A.D. 

537. A letter to Yeshwant Rao Holkar from the Jat of Bharatpur, 1806 A.D. 
638. A letter to Yeshwant Rao Holkar from the Jat of Bharatpur, 1806 A.D, 

539. A letter to Nana Saheb from Damodar Dev Rao , 1806 A.D. 

540. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Gangadhar, 1807 A.D. 

541. A letter to Pargana ‘ Haveli ’ from Baji Rao Raghnnath, 1816 A.D* 

542. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Gangadhar, 1807 A.D. 

643. A Supplement, 1807 A.D. 

544. A letter to Srimant from Dev Rao Mahadev, 1807 A,D* 

545. A Note. 

546. A letter to Damodar Dev Rao, 1807 A.D. 

547. A letter to Naiiaji Shankar from Purushottam Dev Rao, 1809 A.D. 

548. A letter to Gangadhar Shiv Ram, 1813 A.D. 

549. A letter to Dada Saheb from Gangadhar Shiv Ram, 1814 A.D. 

550. A letter to Dada Saheb from Gangadhar Shiv Ram , 1814 A.D. 

551. A letter to Maloji Ghorpade from Baji Rao Raghnnath, 1817 A.D. 
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552. A List to Appa Saheb, 1835 A.D. 

663. A letter to Ali Babadur from Balaji Janardan, 1787 A.D. 

564. A letter to Ali Babadur from Balaji Janardan, 1787 A.D. 

555.' A letter to Damodar Rao and Anna Sabeb from Dev Rao Mabadev, 1787 

A.D. 

566. A letter to Hari Pant Tatya, 1787 A.D. 

657. A letter to Balaji Laksbman from Mabadaji Sbinde, 1787 A.D. . ; 

658. A letter from Vittbal Kbande Rao, 1787 A.D. 

659. A letter to Tatya Sabeb from Govind Rao, 1787 A.D. 

660. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1788 A.D. 

561. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

562. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

563. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

564. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Tulcoji Holkar, 1788 A.D. 

665. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Tukoji Holkar, 1788 A.D. 

566. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan. 

567. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan. 

568. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

569. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Hari Balld, 1788 A.D. 

570. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Mabadaji Sbinde, 1788 A.D. 

571. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

572. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

573. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

574. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Mukund Joshi, 1788 A.D. 

675. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1788 A.D. 

676. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan 1788 A.D. 

577. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

578. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji J anardan, 1789 A.D. 

579. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

580. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

681. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

682. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

583. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

584. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

585. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

686. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

687. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

588. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

689. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

590. A letter to Ab Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

691. A letter to Ab-Bahadur firom. Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 
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592. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji J anardau, 17 89 A.D. 

593. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Jarnardau, 1789 A.D* 

594. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Jauardan, 1789 A.D. 

595. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji 3 anardaii, 1789 A.D. 

596. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

597. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gaui Begum, 1789 A.D. 

698. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 A.D. 

599. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Diiikar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

600. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Diukar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

601. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 il.D. 

602. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 A.D. 

603. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 A.D. 

604. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 A.D. 

605. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1789 A.D. 

606. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

607. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

608. A letter to Ali Bahadut from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

609. A letter to Patil Baba, 1789 A.D. 

610. A letter to Patil Baba, 1789 A.D. 

611. A letter to Patil Baba, 1789 A.D. 

612. A letter to Dinkar Ballal, 1789 A.D. 

613. A letter to Appaji Rao, 1789 A.D. 

614. A letter to Haripant Tatya from Ali Bahadur, 1789 A.D. 

615. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

616. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

617. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

618. A letter to Srimant, 1789 A.D. 

619. A letter of Mahadaji Shinde, 1789 A.D. 

620. A Supplenent, 1789 A.D. 

621. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. * 

622. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

623. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D* 

624. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A,D. 

625. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A,D. 

626. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

627. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D* 

628. A letter of Dinkar Ballal, 1789 A.D. 

629. A letter to AU Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D, 

630. A letter to Mahadaji Shinde from Madhav.Ra® Narayan, 1789 A.D* 

631. A letter to Tukoji Holkar from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A,D* 
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6S2. A letter to Raghunatli Hari from Madliav Eao Narayanj 1789 A.D, 

633. A letter to Tukoji Hoikar from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.Dv 

634. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1789 A.D. 

635. A supplement to Gore, 1789 A.D. 

636. A letter to Ali Bahadur, 1789 A.D. 

637. A letter to Ali Bahadur, 1789 A.D. 

638. A letter to Mahadaji Shinde from Madhav Eao Narayan, 1789 A.D. 

639. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

640. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

641. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

642. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

643. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

644. A letter to Naro Chintaman from Madhav Eao Narayan, 1789 A.D. 

645. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan 1789 A.D. 

646. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D, 

647. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

648. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Dinkar Gore, 1789 A.D. 

649. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Dinkar Gore, 1789 A.D. 

650. A letter to Dev Eao from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

651. A letter to Tatya Saheb from Damodar, 1739 A.D. 

652. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

653. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1789 A.D. 

654. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

656. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

656. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

657. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

658. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

659. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

^660. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

661. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

662. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore. 

663. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

664. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1790 A.D. 

665. A letter to Dinkar Gore, 1790 A.D. 

666. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Haripant Phadke, 1790 A.D, 

667. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

668. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

669. A letter in honour of Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

670. A letter in honour of Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

671. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D, 
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672. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

673. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

674. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

675. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

676. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

677. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

678. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

679. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

680. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

681. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

682. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

683. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

684. A letter te Ali {3ahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

685. A letter to Ali Bahadui: from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

686. A letter bo Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

687. A letter fo Ali Bahadur from Gani Begum, 1790 A.D. 

688. A letter to A’i Bahadur from Madhav Ran Narayan, 1790 A.D. 

689. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

690. A letter to Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

691. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

692. A letter from Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

693. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

694. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Rahimat Bibi, 1790 A.D. 

695. A Supplement to Ramji Patil Jadhav, 1790 A.D. 

696. A letter to Dinkar Gore, 1790 A.D. 

697. A letter to Dinkar Gore, 1790 A.D. 

698. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

699. A letter to Ali Bahalur from Bahji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

700. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

701. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

702. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

703. A letter from Dinkar Ballal Gore, 1790 A.D. 

704. A letter to Ali Bahadur, 1790 A.D. 

705. A letter to Patil Baba, 1790 A.D. 

706. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

707. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

708. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

709. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

710. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

711. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 

712. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. 
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713. 

714. 

715. 

716. 

717. 

718. 

719. 

720. 

721. 

722. 

723. 

724. 

725. 

726. 

727. 

728. 

729. 

730. 

731. 

732. 

733. 

734. 

735. 

736. 

737. 

738. 

739. 

740. 

741. 

742. 

743. 

744. 

745. 

746. 

747. 

748. 

749. 

750. 

751. 
762, 
753. 


A letter to SMvaji Pant Bapu from Balaji Janardan, 1790 A.D. ^ _ 
A letter to Tatya Saheb from Govind Eao and Damodar, 1790 A.D. 
A letter to Dinkar Gore, 1790 A.D. „ 

A letter to Tatya Sakeb from Raja Earn Vittbal, 1790 A.I). 

A letter to All Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1791 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1791 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1791 A.D. 

A letter to Nana from Damodar Dev Eao, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Gore, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Naro Krishna, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Tatya Saheb from Baijo Narahari, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Nana, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Nana, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Nana, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Nana, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Nana, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Madhav Eav Narayan, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Appaji Babaji, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Parashar Dadaji, 1792 
A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Pant Phadke, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Patil Baba from Damodar Dev Eao, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Tatya Saheb from Govind Eao, 1792 A.D. 

A letter to Ah Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1794 A.D. 

A letter of Hari Pant Phadke, 1794 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Madhav Eao, 1794 A.D. 

, Partition of village ‘ Padwari ’ 1795 1796 A.D. 

A letter to Ali Bahadur from Balaji Janardan, 1796 A.D. 

A list of expenditure of a feast, 1799 A.D. 

A letter to Eavikarna Sheth, 1799 A.D. ^ . 

A letter to Hanamant Lakshman, ISOfr A.D. 



754. A raeniomE<Mm from Bailley Saheb, 1800 A.D. 

766. A Lakshman, 1800 A.D. 

756. A letter to Panduraiig Mahadev from Ali Bahadur, 1801 A.D. 

757. A letter to Gangadhar Ballal frour Ali Bahadur, 1802 A.D, 

768. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Baji Rao Raghunath, 1802 A.D. 

759. A letter to Bahiro Sadashiv from Ali Bahadur, 1802 A.D. 

760. A letter from Diukar Ballal Gore, 1802 A.D, 

761. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Hari Ballal, 1802 A.D. 

762. A letter to Gopal Ramchandra from Hari Ballal, 1802 A.D. 

763. A letter to Ramchandra Amatya from Vinayak Abaji Atliavale, 1802 A.D. 

764. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Baji Rao Raghunath, 1803 A.D. 

765. A letter to Ali Bahadur from Baji Rao Raghunath, 1803 A.D, 

766. Bakhars (Chronicles) of the Battles of Panipat. 

767. A letter to Babu Rao Ilaka from Balaji Govind, 1761 A-D. 

768. A letter to Janardan Pant from Padmakar Ballal, 1761 A.D. 

769. A letter to Dada, 1761 A.D, 

770. A letter to Dada, 1761 A.D. 

771. A letter to Dada, 1761 A.D. 

772. A letter to Janardan Pant from Shankaraji Aiiant, 1761 A.D. 

773. A letter to Janardan Pant from Balaji Govind, 1761 A.D 

774. A letter to Janardan Pant from Gangadhar Govini, 1761 A.D. 

775. A letter to Dada from Krishna] i Bhikaji, 1761 A.D. 

776. A letter to Dada from Edislinaji Bhikaji, 1761 A.D. 

777. A letter from Joti Gopal, 1761 A.D. 

778. A letter to Dado Pant Dada from Krishanaji Bhikaji, 1761 A.D. 

779. A letter to Janardan Pant from Bhikaji Dhond Dev, 1762 A.D. 

780. A letter to Dada. 

781. A letter from Dadaji Krislinaji Bhikaji, 1762 A.D. 

782. A Supplement. 

783. A list of Supplements, 1762 A.D. 

784. A letter to Pargana ‘ Akol ’ from Baji Rao Raghunath. 

785. A letter to Shivaji Raghunath from Srinivas Parasliaram, 1740 A.D. 

786. A letter to Mahadaji Baba from Manaji Angre, 1734 A.D. 

787. A letter to Baji Rao Pandit Pradhan, 1735 A.D. 

788. A letter to Raghunath from Balaji Baji Itao, 1748 A.D. 

789. A letter to Dada from Balkrishna Dikshit, 1754 A.D. 

790. A letter to Tej Karana Mandoloi from Naro Sliankar, 1731 A.D. 

791. A letter to Tulaji Salukhe from Balaji Baji Rao, 1758 A.D. 

792. A letter to Balkrishna Bhat Dikshit from Raghunath Baji Rao, 1763 A.D. 

793. A Treaty from Abdulla Subhedar of Trichiriapalli, 1740 A.D. 

794 . A letter to Khandoji Baba, 1740 A.D. 
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795. A letter to Bhikaji Pant from Govind Dikshit, 1760 A.D. ^ ^ 

796. A letter to Vasudev Dikshit from Balaji Baji Rao, 1753 A.D. 

797. A letter to Dada from Govind Ballal, 1756 A.D. 

798. A letter to Dada from Vitthal Shiv Dev, 1761 A.D. 

799. A letter to Visaji Krishna from Madhav Ballal, 1772 A.D. 

800. A letter to Nilkantha Abu Rao from Madhav Ballal, 1772 A.D. 

801. A Statement about the murder of Jobal Ram, 1719 A.D. 

802. Farhatun Nazirin, 1759 A.D. 

803. Ibratnama, 1755 A.D. 

804. Tarikh-i- Ahmad, 1750— -1751 A.D. _ ^ 

805. An unpublished Mohammadan History, 1766—1757 A.D. 

806. ‘ Nigarnama-i-Hind ’ by Sayyad Ghulam Hussain, 1760 A.D. 

807. Corrections of some mistakes in the biography of Brahmenda Swami. 

808. A letter to Deshadhikari, Poona from Balaji Baji Rao, 1768 A.D. 

809. A letter to Pandurang Vishwas from Balaji Baji Rao, 1758 A.D. 

• 810. A Supplement, 1764 A.D. 

811. A Supplement, 1764 A.D. . r> 

812. A letter to Dada from Parashram Ganesh, 1764 A.D. 

813. A letter to Dada from Pirthi Singh of Gudha Kat. 

814. A Supplement, 1764 A.D. 

815. A letter to Dada from Krishnaji Bhikaji, 1764 A.D. 

816. A letter to Dada from Dhondo Govind, 1764 A.D. 

817. A letter to Dada from Hari, 1764 A.D. 

818. A letter to Dada from Hari, 1764 A.D. 

819. A letter to Dada from Hari, 1764 A.D. 

820. A letter from Dhondo Govind, 1764 A.D. 

821. A Supplement. 

822. A letter to Dada from Hari, 1764 A.D. 

823. A letter from Appaji Mahapit, 1764 A.D. 

824. A letter to Baba Dikshit from Jaggannath Ganesh, 1764 A.D. 

825. A letter to Balkrishna Bhat Dikshit from Nara Bhat Kane, 1764 A.D. 

826. A letter from Piraji Kaik Nimbalkar, 1765 A.D. 

827. A letter to Baji Sadashiv, 1766 A.D. 

828. A letter to Rao Saheb from Sakho Shiv Dev, 1766 A.D. 

829. A letter to Rao Saheb from Sakho Shiv Dev, 1766 A.D. 

830. A letter to Janardan Pant Dada from Mukund Kashi, 1765 A.D. 

831. A letter to Dada from Hari Bhikaji, 1765 A.D. 

832. A letto: to Aba Saheb from Lakshman Abaji, 1766 A.D. 

833. A letter to Babu Rao from Pandu, 1766 A.D. 

834. A letter to Kaka and Tatya, 1770 A.D. 
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835. A letter to Kaka and Tatya from Dinkar, 1770 A.D. 

836. A letter to Dinkar Eao from Gangadhar Govind, 1772 A.D, 

837. A letter to Dada from Krishnaji Bhikaji, 1774 A.D. 

838. A letter to Janardan Pant from Balaji Govind, 1774 A.D, 

839. A letter to Janardan Pant from Gopal Vishwanatk, 1775 A,D. 

840. A letter to Trimbak Eaoji from Dinkar Baku Eao, 1775 A.D. 

841. A Supplement to Dada, 1776 A.D. 

842. A letter to Kaka Parnavis from Dinkar Babii Eao, 1776 A.D. 

843. A letter to Dada from Lakshman Abaji, 1776 A.D. 

844. A letter to Janardan Pant from Pandurang Narayan, 1776 A.D. 

845. A letter to Nilo Pant from Dinkar, 1776 A.D. 

846. A letter to Laxman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1776 A.D. 

847. A letter to Janardan Pant from Balaji Vasudev, 1776 A.D. 

848. A letter to Nilo Pant from Dinkar, 1776 A.D. 

849. A letter to Janardan Pant from Gangadbar Govind, 1776 A.D. 

850. A letter to Laksliman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1778 A.D. 

851. A letter to Laksliman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1778 A.D. 

852. A letter to Lakshman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1778 A.D. 

853. A letter to Laksliman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1778 A.D. 

854. A letter to Laksliman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1779 A.D. 

855. A letter to Balaji Govind Bimdelkhand from Parmal Shinde, 1779 A.D. 

856. A letter to Lakshman Pant, 1781 A.D. 

857. A letter to Laksliman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1781 A.D. 

858. A letter to Lakshman Pant from Janardan Apaji, 1782 A.D. 

859. A letter to Mahipat Eao Krishna from Madhav Ballal, 1783 A.D, 

860. A letter to Bhaskar Eao Tatya, 1785 A.D. 

861. A letter to Bhaskar Eao Tatya, 1787 A.D. 

862. A Supplement, 1787 A.D. 

863. A letter from Shivaji Eaje, 1659 A.D. 

864. A letter to Pandurang Visram from Jai Earn Savant, 1739 A.D. 

865. A letter to Pandurang Visram from Jiwaji Visram, 1739 A.D. 

866. A letter to Pandurang Visram from Jiwaji Visram, 1739 A.D. 

867. A letter to Eaghunath from Balaji Baji Eao, 1739 A.D. 

868. A letter to Tulsi Ram. 

869. A letter to Khandoji Wagh. 

870. A letter to Khandoji Wagh. 

871. A letter to Kandoji Wagh. 

872. A letter to Khandoji Wagh. 

873. A letter to Khandoji Wagh. 

874. A letter to Sangram Singh from Sripat Eao Pratinidhi, 173u A.D. 

876. A letter to Baji Eao Pandit, 1761 A.D. 
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876. A letter to Dada from Vitthal SMv Dev, 1760 A.p. 

877. A letter to Dhondo Malliar from Sadasiliv Chironaji, 1760 A.D. 

878. A letter to Swami from SMvaji Kaja. 

879. A letter to Maloji Eaja from Shivaji Raja, 1677 A.D. 

880. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1678 A.D. 

881. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1678 A.D. 

882. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1678 A.D. 

883. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1678 A.D. 

884. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1678 A.D. 

885. A letter to Yekoji Raja from Shivaji, 1680 A.D. 

886. A letter to Vithaji Raja , 1623 — 24 A.D. 

887. A letter to Govind Kasi Hawaldar, 1678—79 A.D. 

888. A chronicle of geneology. a tv 

889. A letter to Chhatra Rajaram from Shankaraji Narayan, 1699 A.D. 

890. A letter to Santaji Ghorpade from Ramchandra NUkantha, 1692 A.D. 

891. A letter to Chhatrapati Shiv Raja from Shankaraji Narayan, 1700 A.D. 

892. A letter to Vitthal Gopal from Raja Shahn, 1709 A.D. 

893. A letter to Chhatrapati from Raghoji Bhonsla, 1705 A.D. 

894. A letter to Apaji Kano from Parsharam Trimbak, 1705 A.D. 

895. A letter to Chhatrapati from Raghoji Bhonsla, 1705 A.D. 

896. A letter to Baba Dikshit from Ehandoji Argade, 1769 A.D. 

897. A letter- to Baba Dikshit from Khandoji Argade, 1769 A.D. 

898. A Supplement, 1769 A.D. 

899. A letter to Baba Dikshit from Khandoji Argade, 1769 A.D. 

900. A letter to Baba Dikshit from Khandoji Argade, 1769 A.D. ^ 

There are still 200/250 letters or copies which are not included m the list as their 

writers are not known. 



APPENDIX K. 

The Historical Exhibition, 1940. 

The Historical Exhibition organised by the Government of Baroda in connex- 
ion with the seventeenth session of the Indian Historical Records Conamission was 
held at the Baroda State Museum. In his inaugural speech H. H. the Maharaja 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar (para. 9) invited the members of the Coi^ssion and the 
public to pay a visit to the Exhibition. The Exhibits, which came from Government 
archives, Indian States, pubho institutions and private persons belongmg to various 
parts of India, were remarkable both as regards variety and antiquity.^ ihese 
comprised modern state papers of first rate importance, documents of Maratha, 
Mo^hal and early British periods, old inscriptions, coins, ^ants, historical paintings, 
rare books, manuscript works, fine specimens of calligraphy and many other 
articles of antiquarian interest. 

The Exhibition was open to the public from the 22nd to the 26th December 
and proved a great success. 400 copies of the lists were very kindly supplied by the 
Government of Baroda for incorporation in the Proceedings Volumes for this session. 

S.N.SEN, 

Secretary, 

IrdianHistoriiXilRecmds Commission. 
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I. Baroda State 


The State Records Office, Baroda 

(1) Farman of Emperor Jebangir issued in 1618-19 A. D. bestowing 
on a lady named Kulsum 510 bighas of the land of Savad in 
Baroda taluka. It bears Emperor’s seal and a tugra. 

(2) Letter of late Daraajirao to Sayajirao regarding the income of 
Manji Rund to be returned back. 

(3) Letter from Damaji II Gaekwad to his son Govindrao about some 
accounts dated 21st May. 1762 and bearing his seal. 

(4) Letter from Damaji II Gaekwad to his son Govindrao regarding 
the income of Manje Rania taluka Savli to be taken from 
Bhadarwekar Rana dated 20th January 1766. 

(5) Order of Govindrao Gaekwad to Bhukhan Bhaidas Mujumdar of 
Broach bearing the seal of his father Damajirao dated 14th June 


(6) An abstract of revenue account.of the Chorasi Pargana, District 

Surat, bearing the seal of Sayajirao I Gaekwad and dated 20th 
January 1772. ^ 

(7) Letter 7th June 1778 from Peshwa Madhaorao II to Fattesingrao 
who while crossing Narbuda treacherously assaulted Hari Babaji 

' under whose guard he was being taken to Jhansi. It ends with an 
exhortation that the Gaekwad should not allow Raghoba to join 
the English. The last 5 lines are in the handwriting of Nana;; 
Fadanvis. 

(8) Budget of revenue, income and expenditure passed against 
Laxman Shamraj, the farmer bearing the seal of Fattesingh I 
Gaekwad dated 6th April 1781. 

(9) Letter from Mahadji Shinde to Manajirao Gaekwad requesting the 
latter to give all the travelling facilities to Mehta Sada Shankar 











(10) Two full conch-shell bangles, i earinen oangie 

fragments of carved conch-shell bangles excavated at Amreli 

with Kshatrapa coins. 

(11) Coins; — 

(a) Punch-marked coins from Kamrej. 

(b) Other important coins from Kamrej ( Kshatrapa, Avanti and 
Tribal). 

(c) Kshatrapa ( silver, lead and potin ) coins from Amreli. The 
most important of these are the two dated potin coins ot 
Viradaman. 

(12) Impressions of important inscriptions. 

(a) A hero-stone'from Mulvasara with inscription of the reign 
of Kshatrapa Rudrasena I dated ^aka year 122 (=200 A. D.) 

(b) Bijjalakuvan Mahadeva stone inscription recording that the 
famous king Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat had a canal 
dug from the river Sarasvatl to fill up the Sahasralihga 
reservoir. (Cir. 12th Cen. A. D.) 

(c) The Mandv'i (Baroda) stone inscription of the time of Damaji 
Rao Gaekwad dated V. S. 1732 (i. e. 1736 A. D.) 

(d_) Somesvara’s prasasti at Dabhoi dated V. S. 1311. 

(e) Ganje-Shahld stone inscription at Dabhoi dated V. S. 1701 





(14) A map of Gujarat and Kathiawa4 showing archaeological and 
historical sites. 

(15) A plan of excavations of the Sahasralinga reservoir site at Patan. 

(16) Copies of the frescoes in the Tambekara-wada, Baroda. 

Baroda State Museum. 

(1) Samkhe4a grant of Santilla, a general of Nirihullaka. (One plate) 
6thCen.*A. D. 

(2) Anastu copperplate grant of ^iladitya III of Valabhi, dated 
Gupta year 357 (676-7 A. D.) (Two plates and one seal). 

(3) Murud-Janjira copperplate grant of the ^ilahara king Aparajita- 

. 01 c (QQT, A. D.I tThree plates and one 


a of Jehangir, the Mughal emperor with his 
otSiil tan Khurram and of some courtiers ai 










K \>v 




Mirabi 










Ms. on cloth oE Samgmlianl-sUtm dated V. S. 1453 
(=1396 A.D.) the earliest known manuscript on cloth, from the collec- 
tion of Muni Ya^ovijayaji, Patan. 

Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad (through Dr. ^astki, 
Director of Archaeology, Baroda). 

(1) An old scroll giving the Famsayflii/s of several rulers including 
the Chavadas and the Mughal Emperors of India. 

(2) Illustrated Ms. of the Durga-saptasail- 

(3) Illustrated Ms. of the KalpasHim 

Portraits and Waslis from the collection of Sir V. T. Krishnama- , 

CHARIAR. 

(a) Durbar of Babur; Nawab Shaista K^dn. (See plates I and II). 

(b) Specimens of Caligraphic writings. y 

Exhibits from the collection of Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 

(1) A dated manuscript of Kammavacha (Skt. Karmavachana, i. c. 

Ecclesiastical Resolutions) written in golden ink m old Burmese 

scriot with an inscribed string round it. 1268 Burmese common 


(2) Illustrated folio from the C/iitomsama/yan; dated v. b. uoz 
the reign of Kripalapala of Basohli (Jammu). 

(3) Illustrated palm-leaf Ms. of the Glta-govinda. 

(4) Old copy of a portrait of Mirabai in Jaipur palace. 

(5) Mirabai in trance. (Plate III) 

(6) , Elopement. (An old painting of early Rajput School probably 

connected with some historical events). 





II. Exhibits from the Imperial Record Department 

1. Letter from Captain W. Richardson submitting a report of his 
voyage from London to purchase Slaves for Fort Marlbro’. (Pub. 
22, Aug. 1765 No. 1.) 

2. Copy of a Treaty with Nawab Shuja-ud-Dowlah of Oudh. [Pub. 

^ 9 Sep. 1765, No. 1 (b)]. 

3-7. Copies ot Farmans from the Mug-hal Emperor Shah Alam grant- 
ing the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to the East India 
Company and copy of an agreement between the Company and 
the Nawab of Murshidabad, in connection with the above grant. 
(Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, Nos. 2-6) 

8. Proclamation of peace concluded between the East India Com- 
pany and Nawab Shuja-o-Dowlah. (Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 12). 

9. Statement of the fifty Lakhs to be paid by Shuja-ud-Dowla. A 
statement of King’s debt to the Company. (Perhaps it is written 
in the handwriting of Lord Clive) (Pub. 9 Sep. 1765, No. 13). 

to. Lord Clive’s proposal for the establishment of a fund with the 
Legacy of five laklfs of rupees bequeathed to him by Nawab Mir 
Jafar and of three lakhs by Nawab Nazam-ud-Dowlah for the 
benifit of the invalids and widows of the Company’s soldiers. 
[Pub. 20 Jan. 1767, Nos. 6-6 (5)]. 

11. Letter from the Minister to the King of Rangara (Rangoon) 
intimating that the King has granted Lord Clive some ground in 
his city to make a Factory and Bankshall to repair and rebuild 
ships. (Pub. 1 Feb- 1768, Nos. 2 (a) 16). 

12. Minute of the Board on Dadney purchases, establishing liberty of 
' trade, and prohibiting any attempt to force advance upon weavers. 

(In Warren Hastings’ handwriting.). (Pub. 12 Apr. 1773, Nos. 6-7). 

i3-15. List of presents made by the Peshwa and the Ministers at Poona 

'V f Sir John Clavering and Mr. Richard Barwell. 

1777> Nos. 2-3 and_ A.) 
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Governor General’s Minute regarding the '-introduction of a paper 
currency. (Pub. 1 May. 1780, No. 24). 

Regulation of Treasury notes. (H. D. Pub. 8 May. 1780, No. 19). 

Translation with original of an address, dated the 13th December 
1788, from the principal members of the Greek Church in Bengal 
to the Court of Directors, testifying to the blessings and prosperity 
they enjoyed during the administration of Mr. Hastings, and 
expressing their gratitude for the same. (Pub. 9 Jan. 1789, No. 21 
and K. W.) 

Copy of a letter from Mr. C. W. Mallet, X^esident at Poona, enclo- 
sing with his remarks copies of certain papers, giving a sketeh of 
the foreign and internal commerce of the Mahrattas, and discus ■ 
sing at length the prospects of increasing the commercial inter- 
course between the Mahratta country and the Company's territories. 
(Pub. 22 Apr. 1789, No. 25). 

Correspondence with Mr. C. W. Mallet, Resident at Poona on. the 
subject of the establishment of a fixed and regular dak between 
Western India and Presidencies of Fort William and Fort St. 
George. (Pub. 22 Apr. 1789, No. A). 

Minute of the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay on native education. (Pub. 

7 Mar. 1835, No. 15). 

Original notes and Minutes on the promotion of European litera* 
ture and science among the natives of India by Lord William 
Bentinck, Governor General, the Hon ble A. Ross and the Hon ble 
Lt.-Col. W. Morrison, C. B., Members of the Supreme Council, 
and Mr. H. T, Princep, Secretary to tire Government of India in 
the General Department; there are notes and remarks in pencil on 
Mr. Princep’s Minute by the Hon’ble T. B. Macaulay (afterwards 
Lord), Member of the Supreme Council. (Pub. 7 Mar.1835, No. 19 
and K. W.) 

Lord Auckland’s Minute on the promotion of education among 
the Indians. (H. D. G. G’s Pub. Cons. 24 Nov. 1839, No. 10), 

27. Introduction of Postage Stamps in supercession of the system of 
money payments as postages. (Pub. 18 Mar. 1853, No. 1; 1 Jul. 
1853 Nos. 1-3; 12 May 1854, Nos. 44-45; 19 May 1854, No. 64). 

Public Despatch from the Court of Directors, No. 1 of 3 Jan. 1855, 
referring for the consideration of the Government of India a plan 





by Mr. Tuliits Reuter for the establishment of a direct and uninter- 
rupted communication between the electric telegraph m India and 
those in Europe. Pub. Genl. Letters from Court 1855, Vol. 1). 

►9 Bill for the incorporation of the University of Calcutte with 
adaptations for the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay (Pub. 12 
Dec. 1856, Nos. 54-55). 

50 An Urdu Proclamation (with English Translation) 

Sahib to incite the Indian troops during the Mutiny, 1857. (1 ub. 7 

Aug. 1857, No. 137). 

31. Infanticide and murder among the Brinjarahs (Pub. 11 Jan. and 
28 Mar. 1868, Nos. 28-29 and 116-118). 

32 Supposed continuance of human sacrifices in certain districts of 
the Central provinces. (Pub. 30 May 1868, No. 141). 

33 . Female infanticide in the eastern part of the Sehory Peigunnah 

in the Jubulpore district (Pub. 26 Sep. 1863, No. 95). 

34. Suppression of Female infanticide (Pub. 20 Aug. 187 0, Nos. 96-98). 

35. Minute of Brig. Genl. Sir Robert Barker on the reconstruction of 
the Sepoy Corps and a plan to establish a Militia for the internal 
protection of the country and the collection of revenues. (Sec. 28 
Jan. 1773, No. 2). 

36. Origin, Progress and Present State of the Pindarics and the 
Mahrattas, 1801—21 (For. Misc. yol. No. 124). 

37 Plan for establishing a route for mail from India to England via 
Red Sea. (Pol. 11 Sep. 1812 Nos. 7-9). 

38 List of presents sent by the Governor General to Maharaja 
PuTsoji Bhonslaon the death of his father Maharaja Raghoji 
Bhonsla and on his accession to the masnad and to Appa Sahib on 
his appointment to the Regency (P. C. 25 May 1816, Nos. 49-52.) 

39 Restoration of the Danish Settlements on the Coromandal Coast. 

||l;v''-(P.C.fe1uly 1816, Nos. 1-2). ■ ' • ■ 

■ 40 Appa Sahib’s proposal to raise a battalion of Sepoys after the 
; ■ ’ European manner under British Officers approved by the Governor 

> ''f ‘General {P.'C;y Nov., 1816, Nos. 31-32).-, T,. ^ 

''j^^jor.l^neral Sir John ''MalcOm’s mi^fite' oh' the Revenue apd 
Jii^ciah administration of the Swllj,#!!: I^aratha country and the 
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genealogy of the Maratha chiefs, 1829. t^or. uept. wise, i^eeu.u., 
Serial No. 204). 

42-43. Abolition of the Suttee rite in the dominion of the Raja of Nag- 
pore. (P. C. 14 Jan. 1833 No. 45; 25 Sep. 1837, Nos. 104-106.) 

44. Correspondence regarding the measures pursued for the supres- 
sion of Female Infanticide amongst the Jarejahs of Kathiawar (P. 
C. 22 Mar. 1835, Nos. 4-7). 

45. Bombay Government instructed regarding deputation of a mis- 
sion from Baroda to the Governor General, (contains a translation 
of a Yad from H. H. the Gaekwar.) (P. C. 4 Sep. 1837, Nos. 7-8). 

46. Proclamation issued by the Raja of Satara abolishing the Safi rite 
and making the Company’s rupees current within his terntory. 
(P. C. 8 Jan. 1840, Nos. 18-19). 

47. Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s narrative of Alexandar’s expedition to India, 
Circa 1842. (For. Misc. Records, No. 346). 

48-49. Correspondence with H. H. the Gaikwar and others regarding 
the recovery of the Sandal Wood Gates of the Somnath Temp e 
from the Tomb of Sultan Mahmud of Ghuznee and the restoration 
of the same to H. H. the Gaikwar and the measures taken for 
i^ivins Dublicitv to the Governor General’s letter to the Hindu 





Khureeta from H. H. the Gaekwar ot earoaa lo viscouiu 
ing on his assumption of office as Governor General. (P. C. 13 Jiin. 
1856, Nos. 8-9). 

Khureeta from H. H. the Gaekwar regarding the Treaty of Peace 
between Russia and the allied powers. (P. C. 3 Oct. 1856, Nos. 
21 - 22 ). 

Census of the Baroda State. (P. C. 21 Nov. 1856, Nos. 9-10). 

Presents from and to Kundeh Rao Gaekwar of Baroda on his 
accession to the ^uddec. (P. C. 27 Mar. 1857, Nos. 2o— 26). 

Proposed modification in Rules for the protection of travellers or 
merchants in Baroda. (P. C. 22 May l8o7 Nos. 21—22 and K. W). 

Withdrawal from currency of the old coin bearing superscrip- 
tion of Ex-king of Delhi and the substitution.of a new coinage by 
H. H. the Gaekwar. (P. C. 6 Aug. 1858, Nos. 88-90). 

Capture of Tantia Topee*s -family by Sindhias Subah of Bhind. 
(S. C. 24 Sep. 1858, No. 128). 

Correspondence regarding invasion of the Province of Guzerat by 
Tantia Topee and approval of the military precaution and poli- 
tical action taken by the Resident at Baroda. (P. C. 11 Mar. 1859, 
Nos. 196-203). 

Correspondence regarding the promotion of education in H. H. 
the Gaekwar’s territories. (P. C. 22 Apr. 1859, Nos. 17-18). 

Presentation to H. H. the Gaekwar by the, Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway Company of a Railway Carriage for his 
travelling purposes, with an appropriate design. (P. C. 22 Apr. 
1859, Nos. 77-79). 

Letter from the Resident at Baroda forwarding copy and transla- 
tion of a Yad (in Marathi) from H. H. the Gaekwar requesting that 
the Resident should be empowered to settle all disputes that may 
occur in ceded land given for the Railway. (P. C. 14 Oct. 1859, 










4. Scheme for the proiiiottoa of education in the territories ot o. ti* 

the Gaekwar. (Pol. Desp. to Secy of State, No. 34, dated 2nd June 
I860)- 

72. Suppression of the crime of emasculation of children in Sindhias 
territory. (Genl. A. June 1869, Nos. 66-70). 

73. Kolhapur succession. Contains a genealogical table of the Bhonsla 
family from which both the Satara and Kolhapur Rajas derived 
their origin (Pol. A, May 187 1, No. 568). 

73. a Earthquake in the town of Bhooj (in Cutch) and in its vicinity. 
(Pol. 28 Aug. 1819, No. 6-9). 

Trcaiics and other illuminated docimicnh 

7-1. Original letter from Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the King ol 
Burma on his accession to the throne of Burma. Bears th{ 
signature of Her Majesty. 

75. Treaty with King Christen VIII of Denmark for transferring th< 
Danish Settlements in India to the English, dated 22 Feb. 184 
(In English. In a red velvet cover with a seal of the King o 
Denmark in a silver box). 

76. Communication (in Latin) from the Emperor Joseph II of Austru 
dated Vienna, 8 Jul. 1782, to Haidar Ali, regarding the appoin 
ment of Mr. W. Bolts, as his consul and Lieut. Imuesasinspecto 
Bears the signature of the Emperor. 

77. Persian illuminated manuscripts showing different styles 
caligraphy. (19 Folios). 

Documents containing signatures of Governor-Generals jroti 
Warren Bastings to Lord Canning 

78. Sec. Cons. 24 Mar. 1775, No. 3 . (Bearing W. Hastings Autograpl 

79. Minute of Sir John McPherson {protem) proposing feat the opim 
of the Advocate-Genl. may be taken to determi^ wie 
compliance with Mr. Stewart’s request would be consi ere as 

' evasion of certain Act of Parliament. (H. D. Pub. 31 May 1/ 
No. 2). 

80. Minute of Sir John Shore, expressing, on his approaching dep 
^ ture for Europe, his sincerest acknowledgments to 9^® 

for the services rendered by them. (H.D. Pub. 5 Mar. 1798,JNo 





Lt-Genl Sir Alured Clark, K. C. B. (protem). Minute propos- 
ing the appointment of the sanctioned ^mber of cadets as 
Ensigns of Infantry Regts., which are difficient m officers, the 
Cavalry Regts. being already complete. (Mily. Cons. 27 Aug. 1799 

No. 1). 

The Earl of Morninglon (Marquess of Wellesley). Letter froni 
the Governor-General in Council at Fort St. George stating that 
no further expense need be incurred in sending rice from 
and recommending that as rice is wanted at the Cape of Good 

Hope it be sent there. (H. D. Pub. 31 May 1799 No. 2). 

Minute of Lord Cornwallis acknowledging receipt of, and con- 
forming to para 4 of Court of Directors Public General Letter 
dated 5 April 1793, regarding the terms of office and oi payment 
of salary of Governor-General and Council of Bengal and 
Governor and Council of other Presidencies, when rae goes out ot 
India and westward of the Cape of Good Hope. (H. D. Pub. iu 
July 1805, No. 6). 

Letter of Lt.-Col. Sir George Barlow enclosing his 

minute appointing the Hon. Mr. George Udny as 

and Deoutv Governor of Fort William. (H. D. Pub. 14 Oct. 1805, 
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From Clihattar Singh, Rana of Gohad-Informs the Governor. 
General of the capture of the fortress of Gwalior by Captain 
Popham on 2 Sabhan (3 Aug. 1780). Bears the Rana’s seal. 
(Pers. 5 Sept. 1780, No 33). 

From Nana Farnavis, minister of the Peshwa. Asks the Governor 
General to send military assistance to the Peshwa and the 
Nizam against Tipu. Bears the seal of Nana Farnavis. (Pers. 14 
Nov. 1785, No. 94). 

From Madho Rao Sindhia. Has received the Governor General’s 
letter saying that he has returned to Calcutta after making a tour 
of all the Company’s possessions and reviewing the troops at the 
different stations and intimating that Major Palmer who has been 
appointed Resident at the Writers’ Court will shortly proceed 
there. Bears the Writers’ seal. (Pers. 8 Feb. 1788, No. 101). 

From His Majesty Shah Alum.* Has learnt from the Governor 
General’s letter that he is leaving for Madras with a view to puni- 
shing Tipu for his having invaded Travancore, the territory of an 
ally of the English. Bears the seal of His Majesty. (Pers. 8 Mar. 
1790, No. 50). 

From Tipu Sultan. Says that he has deputed his vakils to the 
Governor-General in order to negotiate a treaty of peace with he 
East India Company. Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan 1792 A. D. , 
(Pers. 12. Feb. 1792, No. 114). 

From Doulat Rao Sindhia. Says that Rao Baji Rao, the elder 
son of Raghunath Rao, has been installed Peswa in succession ■ to 
Madhu Rao, who is dead. Nana Farnavis would not at first agree 
to the measure out of selfish motives but had to acquiesce when 
he found that none of the chiejs would support him. (Pers. 9 
Sep. 1796, No. 328). 

From the Peshwa Baji Rao 11. Approving of the suggestion made 
by Colonel Palmer that before declaring war against Tipu who 
has concluded a secret treaty with the French, it is necessary to 
: enquire from him whether he still adheres to his engagements 
made at Seringapatam, Beans the seal of the Peshwa. (Pers. 20 
Sf^pVil798,''No. 361). . , , ‘ ' 

'From Nizam Ali Khatv Nizam of Hyderabad. Intimates that he 
' has, made nver to Captain Kirkpatrick copies of the correspondence 
|;|.|:^h^h)|^aS5ed b^ween him and Tipu'.,Sult£tn, -Bears the seal of 
10,Feb,T799y,No, ■ 






From Raja Bhiin ijingh of Jodhpur,. Promises not to give protec- 
tion in his country to Vazir Ali Khan and his associates who had 
murdered Mr. Cherry. Bears the seal of the Raja (Pers. 1 Jul. 
1799, No. 174). 

From Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodayar of Mysore. Expressing 
his gratitude on being released and restored to the kingdom of 
his ancestors which had been usurped by the dynasty of Tipu 
Sultan. Bears the seal of Maharaja. (Pers. 12 July 1799, No, 198). 

From Maharaja'; Siwai Partap Singh of Jaipore. Informs the 
Governor General that Wazir CVizir) has arrived in his country 
and is now in his custody. Bears the Maharaja’s seal. (Pers. 17 
Sep. 1799, No. 260). 

From the Raja of Nepal. Congratulates the Governor-General on 
the success of the English Fleet in Egypt. Has noted with pleasure 
that the Sultan of Turkey, and the Czar of Russia have joined the 
English as active allies. Bears the Raja’s seal. (Pers. 28 Sep. 
1799, No. 286). 

Letter (in Persian) from Fath Singh Gaekwar, Chief of Baroda, to 
Mr. Maepherson received May 23, 1787. Congratulates him on his 
appointment to the Office of the Governor-General. Hopes for his 
favour and support. Bears a seal. (Pers. OR. 1787, No. 263). 

Letter (in Persian) from Fath Singh Gaekwar to Mr. James 
Anderson, received May 23, 1787. Is delighted to learn that 
Mr. Anderson has promised to represent properly his case when 
negotiations take place with the Peshwa. Hopes that he would 
strongly recommend to the Governor-General- that his share of 
Broach mahal should be released in his favour. (Pers. OR. 1787, 
No. 265). 

Memorial (in Persian) from the Zamindars, Merchants and the 
Principal Inhabitants of Hooghly, received September 16, 1806, 
protesting against the abolition of the civil and criminal courts of 
justice from Hooghly and requesting that the integrity of the Dis- 
trict may be maintained. Bears the signatures and seals in 
Persian, Nagri, and Bengali characters. (Pers. OR. 1806, No. 701). 

Letter (in Persian) from the Raja of Mysore to Marquess of Hast- 
ings, received August 28, 1820. Expresses his grief on the death 
of King George III and his Joy at the accession of George IV. 
Written in highly ornate language. Bears a seal. (Persian 1820).’ 





Documents in othei' Oriental Languages 

Letter (in Marathi with Persian Translation) from Appaji Sabaji 
agent of Maharaja Mahadaji Sindhia to Warren Hastings, received 
May 12, 1779. Says that William Hornby, the Governor of 
Bombay has been guilty of violating the treaty concluded between 
the English and the Peshwa. Prays that in general interest of 
the parties concerned the Governor should be directed to abide 
by the treaty and to consider its observance a sacred obligation. 

(Pers. OR. 1779.. No. 83) 

Letter (in Marathi) from Tuljaji, Raja of Tanjore to the Governor- 
General, received July 2, 1786. Assures the Governor-General of 
his faithfulness and sincerely towards the English Company. 
Proposes the ways and means for the licjuidation of his balances due 
to the Company. Complains against the atrocities of Nawab of 
Arcot and solities protection from him. Bears the Raja s seal on 
the envelope. (Pers. OR. 1786, No. 48). 
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the Dutch, Requests them to adopt measures as may enable his 
men to carry on their work without molestation. (Pets. OR. 1786, 
No. 100). 

Letter (in Bengali) from the mother of the Raja of Gooch Behar 
to Lord Cornwallis, received Feby. 21,1788. Complains against 
the ill-treatment which she and her son are receiving from Nazir 
Deo. Solicities protection from his Lordship. (Pers. ORi 1788, No 
126). 

Letter .'(in Oriya) from the Raja of Bond (in Orissa) to the Com- 
missioner at Cuttuck, received April 23,1804. Says that he would 
acknowledge no authority other than the English as his over-lord. 
(Pers. OR. 1804, No. 218). 

A letter in Kanarese. 

Letter (in Burmese with Dutch Translation) from the Viceroy of 
Pegu to the Governor-General, Aug. 1,1805. Complains against 
Captain Purser’s conduct in seizing a ship within his dominious 
and requests that he should be punished. (Pers. OR. 1805, No. 
424). 

Letter (in Burmese) from Raja of Arakan to the Governor General 
received March 1,1808). Concedes the rights of all the European 
.nations to enjoy equal freedom in the commerce of Burma provid- 
ed they pay the established duties of the country. (Pers. OR. 
1808, No. 96). 

Letter from the Dharma Raja of Bhutan, received 6 April, 1837. 
Artistically illuminated borders containing the conventional 
dragons, conch etc. (Pers. OR. 1837) 

Letter (in Chinese) from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
King of Cochin China to the Governor-General, received Mar. 27, 
1813. In reply to the Governor General’s letter of the 16th July 
1812 respecting the claims of Messrs Abbot and Maithland of 
Madras on His Majesty the King of Cochin China. Bears a seal 
on each page. (Pers. OR. 1813) . 

Letter from the Teshu Lama to the Governor General, received 
June 28,1793. Narrates the particulars of the campaign against 
Nepal and notifies the [subsequent conclusion of peace. Expresses 
satisfaction at the contents of his letter. Desires that the Chinese 
kinguage of Lhasa [may be the medium of communication 
t tetteen them. Bears a seal. (Pers. OR. 1793, No. 305). 
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Specimens of repairing works none tn me xvp.u 

133. Manuscripts illustrating the evil effect of repairing document 
with white tracing paper.(H. D. Pub. 9 Oct. 1806, No. 35). 

133 A The tracing papers were subsequently peeled off and repaired 

with chiffon. (H. D. Pub. 11 Nov. 1782, No. 6). 

134. Specimen of repair with Japanese tissue paper. (P.C. 14 March, 
1823, No. 45). 

135. Specimen of a chiffon repair. (P. C. 29 Mar. 1823, No. 36). 

136. Document laminated with cellulose acetate foil. (Done by the 
National Archives, Washington, U. S. A.). P. C. 2nd June 1825, 
No. 24 (12 sheets) 

137. A repaired manuscript volume illustrating how the isolated 
sheets of damaged volumes can be mended and made up into 
sections with guards to have a durable and flexible binding 
(Beng. Pub. Cons. 1758, Si. No. 9). 

138. A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. (This 
book was hopelessly damaged by larvae). (Annals of the College 
of Fort William).* 

Maps and plans 

139. (a) Plan of Bombay, 1758. 

(b) Plan of Bombay, 1767. , 

140. Plan of Cambay, 1775. 

141. Reconnoitring plan of Madras by the gentlemen of the Royal 
Crops, 21st December 1758. 


C. O. Book Stall. New and Antiquarian Booksellers, 9, Shama Charan De 

bn ilije Go^rnment of Bengal, Behaf and Orissa, with respect to the 
(renueS'and the Adminfetration of Justice from the time of Jafider Khan to 
t of Swajeddoula.*^ (Translated from the Persian). 




■r;V rf’' § '’Tt 

v,’’* ^ ‘ 


HI. Exhibits from the Government of Bengal. 

Petition of Lokenath Nandi, Gokul Chandra 
Ghosal, Darpa Narayan Thakur and Kashi- 
nath Babu, salt contractors of Hijili (now in 
the district of Midnapore), to W. Hastings, 
President and 'Members of the Supreme 
Council at Fort William, representing their 
grievances in not having the terms of their 
salt contract complied with. 

The signatories to the petition were all 
well known people in their own day and their 
families constitute great houses in this gene- 
ration as well. 

Letter (in French) dated 177 5 from the 
Chief and Council of French Settlement at 
Chandernagore complaining against the con- 
duct of Mr. Barwell whose sepoys appre- 
hended a Jarhadar attached to the French 
Factory. 

The signatories to the letter constituted the 
Chief and Council of the French Factory at 
Chandernagore. 

Calcutta Commit- Letter dated 23 November 1773 from the 
tee of Revenue O.C. Board of Revenue consisting of the whole 
No. 1 of 6 Decern- Council to the Calcutta Committee of Re- 
ber 1773. venue, stating that the Collectors appointed 

in districts for the collection of revenue have 
been recalled and formulating the constitu- 
tion of the six Provincial Councils of Revenue 
for the same purpose, for the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar. 

The letter explains an important phase in 
the revenue administration of the country 


RevenueBoard 
Consisting of the 
whole Council O. 
C. No. 17 of 11 
June 1773. 


Revenue Board 
consisting of :the 
whole Council O.C. 
No. 6 of 26 Novem- 
ber 1773. 
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during the Government of Warren Hastings. 
Contains the autographs of Warren Has- 
tings, W. Aldersey, P. M. Dacres, Jas. Law- 
rell and^others. 

» 

Joint minute of Warren Hastings and Ri- 
chard Banvell, a number of the Supreme 
Council, on the conduct of Mr. W. M. 
Thackeray, Collector of Sylhet, in farming the 
district in his own account contrary to the 
standing orders of Government. 

Mr. Thackaray was the grand-father of 
the great novelist. 

Letter dated 16 October 1775 from the 
Revenue Department of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of Bengal to the Calcutta Committee of 
Revenue, enquiring if the French have establi- 
shed within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee any factories or residencies except in 
their settlements at Chandernagore and 
Balasore. 

This letter bears the autographs of the Go- 
vernor-General and his Council, Viz. Warren 
Hastings, Col. George Monsoon, Philip 
Francis, Richard Harwell and Genl. John 
Clavering. 

These papers contain a report regarding 
the death of Nawab Mohammad Irich Khan 
father- in— law of Nawab Serajuddowlah and 
also show that Umdat-un-nesa Begum, the 
eldest daughter of Nawab Irich Khan and 
the first wife of Nawab Serajuddowlah had 
no issue. 

Translation of a letter received on 7 Octo- 
ber 1780 from Nawab Mubarak-ud-daulah, 
Nawab Nizim of Bengal, conferring the title 
of Maharajadhiraj on Raja Shib Chandra of 
Nadia. 

, 'I < 

Raja Shib Chandra was the son of Maha 
; Rajendra Krishna Chandra of the Nadia Raj 


4. Revenue O. C. No. 
1 of 12 September 
1775. 


Cal cutta Com- 
mittee of Revenue 
O. C. No, 1 of 20 
October 1775. 


Revenue O. C. No. 
26 of 27 October 





Family. The letter gives an idea as to how 
sanadas were granted in Hasting’s time. A 
reference to the Indian title of the Governor- 
General which runs as “Amaudul-Dowlah 
Governor-General Mr. Hastings Bahadur 
Jelladut Jang” will also be found. 

Draft of a letter dated 27 October 1780 
from tlxe Governor General in Council to 
the Calcutta Committee of Revenue, sanction- 
ing the conferment of the title of Maharaja- 
Dhiraj on Raja Shib Chandra of Krishnagar. 

Draft of a , letter to the Committee of 
Revenue appointing as Diwan to the Com- 
mittee, Ganga Govinda Sing (the person 
who figures largely in Burke’s Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings). 

Contains Geneological table of the Canon- 
goes’ family in Bengal. 


Revenue O. C. No. 
28 of 27 October 
1780. 


Revenue O. C. No. 
2 of 20 February 
1781. 


Bd. of'Rev. O. C. 
35, of 8 September 
1786. 


Translation of a Sunnud dated 27th of 
Ramzanul Mobarak in th<Hl7th year of Julus, 
granted to Ramkanta Roy by Nawab Sar- 
faraz Khan for the Zemindary of Pargana 
Rajshahi etc. 

Ramkanta was the husband of famous 
Rani Bhowani of Rajshahi. 

This paper shows that Ghoraghat was once 
the seat of Government before its removal to 
Dacca by Emperor Jahangir. 

Translation of a Parwanah dated 25th of 
Showal in the 6th year of Jalus under the 
signature of Nawab Najmuddin Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Nazim of Bengal, bestowing Para- 
ganah of Bhowal (in Dacca district) on Syed 
Mohammed Hossian Khan as a conditional 
military grant for maintaining two military 
units of 50 horsemen each at Sreepur and 
Sangramgarh. 


Bd. of Revenue O. 
C. 14, of 13 March 
1787. 





Original letter in Bengali with the seal o£ 
Musa Shah Fakir to oiie Dulal Choudhury, 
Naib to the Zemindar of Pargana Masidah. 

This paper contains a brief account of the 
family of Mohammad Taqi Khan, Do-hazari, 
son of Faiz Ali Khan, Paymaster General of 
Bengal during the time of Nawab Alivardy 
Khan. 

This paper contains a report regarding the 
death of Lutfunnesa Begum, wife of Nawab 
Serajuddowlah, and a representation from 
her grand-daughters for continuance of her 
pension to them. 

Report from the Magistrate of Dacca-Jalal- 
pur, regarding dacoitjes specially stealing of 
girls between the age of 11 or 12 years of age 
for the purpose of Chandipuja. 


14. Bd. of Rev. O. C. 2 
&4of20 July 1787. 


This paper contains a complete list of Roy 
Royahs i. e. the Peshkars of the Khalsa 
Sharifa who succeeded one after another to 
the Jagir of Pargana Patiladah, Pyraband, 
Sherhatta and Bangaon in Bengal from the 
year 1131 B. S. (1724) down to the timd of 
Raja Rajballav. 


18. Bd. of Rev. O. G. 
60 of 19 December 
1800. 


Bd. of Rev. O. C. This paper shows that stamped palm- 
58 of 13 August leaves were used for writing documents on 
1813. them. 


Holograph Minute dated 4 January 1828 of 
Lord Amherst declining to abolish Sati 
immediately. 


20. O. C. No. 27 of 6 
March 1828. 


Autograph Minute of Lord William 
Bentinck recommending abolition of Sati. 


21. O. C. No. 10 of 4 
December 1829. 


Governor-General (Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s) Minute regarding the introduction 
and cultivation of Tea plant in India. 






Vernacular Records 

Copy of a Farman dated 29th of Zulqad, 
3rd year of Julus appointing Nawab Serajud- 
dowlah as Subahdar of Bengal & Orissa on 
the death Mohabat Jung (Nawab Ali Vardy 
Klian). 

Copy of a Farman dated 7th Zil Hujj, 2Sth 
year of Julus, granting Rupees ten lacs as 
Inam to Nawab Ali Vardy Khan on account 
of expenses of his troops for defeating the 
Mahrattas who raided Bengal under Bhashkar . 

Original Qistbundi dated 1173 B. S. (1767) 
executed by Maharani Bhawani of Natorc, 
Raj for her Zemindari. (This bears the Rani’s 
own signature in Bengali). 

Original Qistbundi dated 1192 B. S. (1785) 
executed by Maharaja Dhiraj Tez Chandra 
Bahadur for pergana Burdwan etc. (bearing 
his signature in Bengali). 

Original Qabuliat dated 1192 B. S. 
(1785) executed by Raja Raj Singh for 
Pergana Susang (Mymensingh) with his Seal. 
(Ancestor of the Maharaja of Susahg). 

Original Patta dated 1191 B. S. (1784) in 
Persian and Bengali, granted by the order of 
the Governor-General in Council to Hari 
Narayan Talukdar for parganas Cherulia 
•Madhudia. It bears the Seal of the East 
India Company as the Dewan of the province 
of Bengal. 

Original Patta dated 1109 B. S. (1702) in 
Dutch and Bengali for a plot of land in 
Mouza Chinsurah, Bengal, granted in favour 
of Mahadeb Nandi and Gokul Nandi for a 
homestead. 

Original Patta dated 1202 B. S. (1795) in 
English and Bengali for a plot of land in Ba- 
zar Mirzapur granted in favour of Gangadhar 


Persian Sunnud 
Register, Vol. 17, 
No. 797, page 2814. 


Persian Sunnud 
Register, Vol. 15, 
No. 709, page 2545. 


Chinsurah Records 
Dutch Patta No. 3 
of Bundle No. 1. 


30. Chinsurah Records 
Patta No. 1375 of 
Bundle No. 3. 









Sil by J. B. Birch under his signature 
and seal of English Zemindari Company of 
Chinsurah. 

An original Sale— deed dated 1231 B. S. 
(1825) in Bengali executed by Roshan Gazi, 
son of Alam Gazi of Jaipara (in Dacca district) 
in favour of Sreemati Lasnaan Bibi for selling 
6 annas 6 gandas 2 cowries and 2 krantis 
share of fourtheen male and female slaves 
mentioned in the document which he inherit- 
ed through the maternal grand— father of' his 
father for a sum of Rs. 32 only. 

This document is written on a stamped 
paper and shows that even in 1825 slaves 
were treated as a part of landed property in 
Bengal. _ 


IV. Exhibits from the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 

A. Epigraphical. 

(1) An ink estampage of an inscription or the reign of Naravarman of 
Malwa dated 474 V. E. (418 A. D,), recording the construction of 
a tank by Virasena for the use of the Buddist monks coming from 
all the quarters. 

(2) An ink estampage of a Persian inscription recording the comple- 

tion of the construction under the supervision of Santokhrai 
Mushrraf. ^ 

B. Sculptural. 

(1) A terracotta plaque depicting birth of Bodhisattva Gautama, from 
0 Mirpurkhas, 4th-5th centuries A. D. 

V. (2) A terracotta plaque depicting a scene in the palace at Kapilavastu 
in the night just before the Renunciation of Bodhisattva Gautama; 

5; • ' " i Irotti Mirpurkhas, 4th-5th centuries A. D. , ; • 

X terracoila plaque bearing the figure of Buddha in Meditation. 

I .Eituh'^MirfJurkhas, 4th-5th centuries A. D. ^ „ 

'(^1 j^.'feitaGtotta figure of Mother _„Goddess. ■ 'From Mathura. 2nd 





Q. Documentary. 

(1) A Persian document dated the 29th Rajjab 1233 Hijri, recording 
the sale of a house at Dabhoi by one Iswardas Mayaram, son of 
Hariram, son of Sadaram Majumdar. Presented by Mr. J. M. 
Majumdar. 

(2) A big scroll, being the original petition dated the 3rd January 
1832 sent by the citizens of Bombay to the House of Commons 
protesting against the Act of Parliament for the relief of Insolvent 
Debtors in the East Indies which was then in operation in 
Bombay. It contains the autograph signatures of hundreds of 
well-known citizens ot this city then living. (10 pieces). 

(3) A photograph of a document in the Council of Bombay dated, 
London the 19th August 1724 with signatures of some important 
and historical personages. 

D. Numismatics. 

Two plaster casts of a gold coin of Akbar issued from the Udaipur 
Mint. 

Nine Delwara coins of copper (8 of Akbar with Ilahi Legend 
and one of Jahangir). 


V. list of Documents from the Deccan College Postgraduate and 

Research Institute, Poona 


1. (a) A Farman of Aurangzeb’s Period issued by his son Muazzam in 
1076 A. H.|1665 A. D. in favour of Sayyad Abdul Ghaffur and 
Muhammad Said, the Muazzins of the Pargaiia Nazarbar. 

(b) Back of the same Farnian of Prince Muazzam with endorse- 
ments. 

.2. (a) An order issued during the period of Aurangzeb (?) to officers 
of the pargana Kalas Anad in the Khujasta Bunyad (Auranga- 
bad) province in favour of Mehra Ji and Loko Ji. 

(b) The back of the same Farman with endorsements, etc. 



3. (a) An order issued during the period of Muhammad Shah in name 

of .the officers of the pargana Anmali in the Khandesh province 
in favour of Sheikh Badr-ud-Din Abdul Wahid. 

. (b) Back of the same order with endorsements, etc. 

4. (a) A Farman of Jahangir addressed to Shah Jahan in which Shah 

Jahan has been chastised for his misbehaviour and disobedience. 

(b) A Reply from Shah Jahan in verse justifying his position and 
apologising. 

(c) A letter addressed to the king of Golkunda by Shah Jahan in 
which a warning has been given to adopt Shah Jahani Law 
and Order. A reply from the king of Golkunda is a very 
taunting way. 

5. A Farman of Ibrahim Adil Shah dated 943 A. H./1536 A. D. in 
favour of Korkhu Ji son of Ailo Ji of tlie pargana Khatano. 

6. A Farman of Muhamad Adil Shah addressed to the officers of the 
pargana Aindapur confirming some grants issued in 1041 A. H.|1631 
A. D. in favour of Sambha Ji Bhonsala. 

7. A Farman of Muliamad Adil Shah regarding the pargana Aindapur. 

8. A Farman of Muhamad Adil Shah regarding pargana Aindapur 
dated 1052 A. H./ 1642 A. D. 

9. A Farman of Muhammad Adil Shah regarding the pargana reserved 
as a source of Zakat etc. from the Queen. 

10. A Farman of Adil Shahi kings regarding pargana Bai (wai) in 
Bijapur province. 


VI. Exhibits from Jodhpur State 

(1) Photograph of a letter relating to the bestowal by the Emperor of 
the title of Raj Rajeshwar upon the Maharaja. 

(2) Photograph of a letter relating to the visit of the Emperor himself 
to the Maharaja’s camp as well as of giving him the privilege of 
standing on the masnad where none had paced till then. 

(3) Photograph of a letter relating to the help rendered to Maharaja 
, , Jaisinghji of Jaipur. 



VII. Exhibits from Patna State 


1 . Copper plate grants : — 

Belonging to the Guptas or Somavam^i ’ 

Kings of Kosala 4 sets (each containing three plates). 

2. Photographs of gold coins found near the village 

Kirabahal, Police Station Loisingha 3 

3. Copper coins ; — 

I. Bull & Horseman type 7 

II. Bull & Horseman type ... ... ... 7 

Legend - 

Reverse - Suritana Shree Atachina 
Reverse - Sri Hamira. 


III. Chauhan Bull and Horseman. 
Legend - Samanta..'. ... ■ 

IV. Mediaeval dynasty of N. India 


A letter from Swasti Sri Maharajadhiraja Sri Jvlaharaja Sri 7 Sura- 
pratap Deo Sri Maharaja - Killa Patna - Hal Sambalpur to Pt. 
Chintamony Nand. 

Top ~ Chakra and initialed in Urdu. 

The bill of maintenance sent herewith. You please see the Sahib 
and try to send the money soon. 

Samvat 1930 i. e. 1873 A. D. A letter from tlie Maharajadhiraja 
Kumari Sri 5 Patna Pata Malia Dei to Pt. Chintamony Nand Vidya- 
bhusan. 

Subject - Chakra at the head. 

To return Ukil Nrnsingha Tripathy soon with his advice so that he 
may accompany him to Sambalpur after. 



20th May 1877. 

A letter from (name illegible), Inspector General of Education C. P. 
and Curator Government Museum. Requesting Pt. Nand to send 
some quartz crystals from Patna State to the Museum as the samples 
collected by Mr. Ball, the Geological Surveyor, have been sent to 
Calcutta for examination. 


A letter from Swasti Sri Prataparudra Deba, Feudatory Chief, Sonepur. 
Signature Seal with Chakra 

in English - Eng - Raja of Sonepur. 

P. R. S. D. 

Subject: — Requesting him to appear before the Treasury Officer, 
Sambalpur on 5-12-1895. 

Dt. 14-1-1899. 

From Mr. Chapman, P. A. to Mr. Nand conveying Colonel Bowie's 
warm appreciation and enquiry about Pt. Hand’s health. 


A letter from Mr. F. G. Sly to Anirudha Nand conveying condolence 
at the death of Pt. Bidyabhusan and conveying his appreciation of 
Oriyas and promising to help any deserving Oriya. 

10. Feb. 19th (probably 1917). 

A letter from F. G. Sly, Governor of C. P. to Anirudha Nand convey- 
ing his remembrance of Pt. Hand’s help to him in his early years 
service. 


VIII. Exhibits from the Shardashram, Yeotmal, through 
Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, Yeotmal, Berar 

A. Stone and cx)pper Inscription 

.1. An impression of the inscription in Prakrit found at Kayar in 
ir^ It is in Brhhmi characters of the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. It is an 
srism of the jain religion. 


2. An impression of the copper plate grant of Vindhyashakti Vaka- 
taka of the 4th century A. D. It was found at Basira in Berar. It is partly 
in Sanskrit and mostly in Maharashtri of the time. 

3. Impressions of the stone inscriptions of the 5th or 6th century 
A. D. from the temples at Markanda in C. P. 

4. An impression of the stone inscription of the 11th century A. D. 
at Dongargaon in Berar belonging to Jagaddeo Paramara of Dhara in 
Sanskrit. 

5. An impression of the stone inscription of the 11th century A. D. 
at Jayanada in the Nizam’s State from the temple of the Sun god. It 
describes the construction of the temple by Padmavati. 

6. An impression of an inscription in Marathi in the temple at 
Markanda in C. P. It belongs to Kanhardeo Yadao of Deogiri and is 
approxirhately dated in 1255 A, D. 

7. An impression of a stone inscription in the Dhadranag temple 
at Bhandak in C. P. It is in Marathi of the 12th century A. D. 

8. An impression of the stone inscription at the cave temple at 
Patur in Berar. It is in Brahmi characters of the 6th or 7th century A, D. 

9. An impression of the stone inscription in Sanskrit on the pedestal 
of a Jain statue found at Ritpur in Berar. The statue was installed in 1702 
A. D. in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

10. An impression of the stone inscriptions on the pedestals of Jain 
statues found at Mehekar in Berar and Mahury in the Nizam’s State. They 
belong to the 12th century A. D. 

11. An impression of the copper plates unearthed at Sirso in Berar, 
It belongs to Govind III Rashtrakuta of the 9th century A. D. 

12. An impression of the copper plates found at Khamkhed in Berar, 
It records a grant by one Pratapsila in the 8th century A. D. 

B. Antiquarian finds 

13. Photos of the seals found at Mahurzari in C. P. The seals 
belong to the Gupta period i. e. the 4th century A. D. 

' 14. Photos of the temples at Markanda in C. P. The inscriptions 
show that the temples are earlier than the 5th century A. D. General 
Cuningham remarks that the architecture and the statues therein are 
superior to those at Khajuraho temple. 

„ ‘."ft ■ . „ .I. 



13. Photos of Shri Ramapanchayataii on one stone unearthed at 

Mana in Berar. The statue is on black stone while the tilaka and kunkum 
are in red as a part of the statue. 

16. Photos of the gold coin of Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty, 
found at Seoni in C. P. 

C. Documents of the Mughal period 

17. Wasalata (Revenue statement) in 1536 A. D. giving the income 
of the villages in the jaghir of one Kamruddin Khan in Berar. 

18. Wasalata in 1538 A. D. giving the income of the villages in the 
jaghir of Raja Pahadsingh in perganah Darwha in Berar. 

19. Dharmapatra (grant) in 1540 A. D. to one Nag Thakur of 
Darwha in Berar in Modi. 

20. Shasanapatra (grant) to one Sabha pandit of Talegaon in Berar 
in 1615 A. D. by one Raje Hanmant rao Supekar. 

21. A copy of the order by Aurangzeb in 1672 A. D. about the 
share in watan between Abdul Rasul and his Hindu brother Krishnaji 
Rane, Deshmukhs of Darwha in Berar. 

22. Ek harphi (revenue statement) of perganah Papal in Berar 
in 1681 A'. E. in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

23. Ek harphi of perganah Ner Parsopant in Berar in 1698 A. D. in 
the reign of Aurangzeb in Modi. 

24. Ek harphi of Darwha perganah in Berar in Persian in 1686 A. D. 
Each page bears the seal of Aurangzeb. 

25. Khareeta (royal letter) issued by Daulatrao Sindia on behalf of 
the Peshwa as wakeel-i-mutalik of the Emperor of Delhi to one Deokate 
sardar of Sendursani in the Nizam’s State. It bears the royal seal in lack. 

26. A sanad issued by Aurangzeb in 1696 A. D. with respect to the 
partition of watan between Abdul Nabi and Lalji Rane, the Mahomedan 

. and Hindu cousins of Darwha in Berar. 

- V ' ^ The Nizams OF Hyderabad 

. '27- A sanad issued by Chinkilich Khan, father of the founder of the 
Nizam’s State to one Sadawarti pandit of Talegaon in Berar. 

' ?)(• 28. A sanad issued by Nizarn Ali Bahadur in the reign of Emperor 
If $|ial 3 .a;Alam to ? mahant of the Mahanubhao sect. 



29. A private letter mentioning that tlie army of Nizamuddin Khan 
Bahadur reached Udgir, the famous battle field in the Deccan, 

30. A sanad issued by Rajah Chandulal the famous divan of the 
Nizams in 1837 A. D. 

31. A letter of a kamavisdar of Ner perganah in Berar throwing 
light on the system of collection of land revenue in the early administration 
by the Nizams. 

32. A Persian' manuscript containing Gulistan, Bostan and divan 
of the first Nizam. It was written by a Kayastha in the regime of Nabab 
Namdar Khan subah of Berar. It is valuable for its caligraphy. 


E. The Marathas and the Rajas of Satara 

33. A copy of the Surat Majlis (an award of the Panchas) in 1710 
A. D. settling the dispute about the shares amongst the descendants of 

Lukhji Jadhao of Sindkhed, maternal grand-father of great Shivaji. 

34. A sanad issued by Shahu Maharaj of Satara in 1708 A. D. to 
one Deokate Sardar of Sendursani in the Nizam’s State. 

35. Another sanad of the same king to the same family in 1723 
A. D. It bears the seal of Shahu Maharaj, Bajirao Ballal Peshwa and 
Shrinivas rao Pant Pratinidhi. 

36. An order by Shahu Maharaj to Kanhuji Bhosla of Bhamb in 
Berar in 1728 A. D. not to molest the Deokate sardar. 

37. An order by Shahu Maharaj to his general Sultanji Nimbalkar 
in 1728 A. D. 

38. An order by Shahu Maharaj to Kanhuji Bhosla in 1732 A. D. 
to continue the mukasas of the Deokate family. 

39. A list of Darbar expenses and najrana required to be paid to 
the king, queen, courtiers and even to the huzras and dasis in the palace. 
The list is dated in 1743 A. D. in the reign of Shahu Maharaj. 

40. A letter from Poona to Deokate sardar informing him about the 
movements of Tarabai widow of Rajarara Maharaj and other ladies of the 
royal family at Satara. 

41. A letter from Balaji Bajirao Peshwa to one Abaji Govind Gadre, 
the famous banker of the Peshwas in 1755 A. D. farming some perganas 
in satisfaction of debt. 



42. A letter from one Venkaji to Deokate sardar from Poona about 
the settlement of accounts of Malharrao Holkar, Madhoji Sindia, and other 
sardars and also informing that the peslnva Balaji Bajirao was going to the 
Konkan. 

43 An order fiom Chimhaji Sadashio Sachiv, minister of the 
Peshwa in 1751 A. D. for paying six percent of particular revenue. 

44. A letter from Visaji Krishna Biniwale, a general of the Peshwa 
to the Deokate sardar. 

45. An order from the same general to the Deokate sardar to pay 
the darbar expenses and to be present in the army with his forces. 

46. A letter from Chinto Ram Wakil to Deokate sardar informing 
liirn about the order of the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, to sardars to mobilize 
their forces at Ahmednagar in 1760 A. D. for sending the army in the 
North before the battle of Panipat. 

47. A letter from Chinto Ram Wakil to Deokate sardar from 
Rakshasbhuwan, the camp of Balaji Bajirao Peshwa in 1760 A. D. 
informing him about the 2nd marriage of the Peshwa with a Deshastha 
girl of nine years from Paithan. 

48. Slips of accounts of the army of Vithal Sheodeo Vinchurkar, 
general of the Peshwa. It includes the item of expenses for attacking the 
fort of the Mughals by Raghunathrao Peshwa. 

49. A news letter (Holkaranchi thaili) by Malharrao Holkar to the 
Peshwa giving the details of the battle of Panipat. The copy had been 
written in 1801 A. D., forty years after the battle. 

50. An administrative bond issued by one Raja Sheoji Keshao 
Bahadur borrowing a lac of rupees and farming out perganah of Chincholi 
in satisfaction of the debt. The interest mentioned in the bond is rupees 
2 percent per month. 

51. An order by Madhorao Ballal Peshwa to the Deokate sardar 
scolding him for being late in the campaign in Karnatik and for paying an 
amount in about 1769 A. D. 

, 52, An order by Madhorao Ballal to Janoji Bhosla Raja of Nagpur 

;|q continue the raukasas to Deokate sardar. 

53. Adetter from Baburao Sadashio Sachiv to one Raghunathrao 
about a . dispute between Deokate sardar and Raja Udara 
J^l^i^hdant of the well-known R^, bagun in the matter of Deshmukh 
of HingoE in the Nizam’s State, 



54. A copy of order of Tukojirao Holkar in the matter of dispute 
about the mahanubhawas. 

55. A private letter of one Ranoji Sate about the time of the campa- 
ign against HyderrAIi of Mysore. It records the meeting of Mahadji Sindia, 
Tukoji Holkar and Haripant Phadke with Nana Phadnavis, Moroba Dada 
and Sakharam Bapu. 

56. A letter by Govindrao Sindia to sardar Deokate. It refers to 
the campaign against Hyder All and the Poona politics, in which Moi'oba 
Dada and Tukoji Holkar were on one side and Sindia, Phadke, and Raghoba 
Dada on the side of Nana Phadnavis. 


57. Khareeta (royal order) by Madho Narayan alias Sawai Madhorao 
Peshwa to the Nizam about the saranjam of Deokate sardar. The Khareeta 
bears the lac seal of the peshwa. 


F. Rajas of Nagpur 


58. A letter by Kanhuji Bhosla of Bhamb in Berar to the Brahmins 
of Talegaon Dasasar assuring that his army would not molest them and 
that they should be without anxiety. It is dated in 1731 A. D. 


59. A letter by Raghuji Bhosla II recording an award over a dispute 
about meherki (leadership) of the Sutars (carpentars) of Patur Sheikh Babu 
in Berar in 1792 A. D. 

60. A private letter from the peshwa’s camp recording the attempts 
of reconciliation between the peshwa and the rajah of Nagpur over a dispute 
about some mukasas. No date given. 

61. An order of Januji Bhosla making a grant to one Govind Bhat 
Joshi of Akot in Berar in 1753 A. D. 

62. An order of Januji Bhosla about the mukasas of the Deokate 
family in 1756 A. D. 

63. An order by Janoji Bhosla to Piraji Naik Nimbalkar about the 
jaghir of Manaji Deokate in 1756 A. D. 

64. A letter by Venkoba Naik Pidadi a famous banker of Chanda in 
C. P. to one Ramaji Kiale, equally famous banker of Karanjia in Berar. It 
records the movements of the armies of Chimnaji Bapu Bhosla of Nagpur 
and general Ganpatrao Subhedar in the reign of Raghuji II in about 
1803 A. D. 





65. A letter by Raghuji 11, Rajah of Nagpur, making grant to one 
Rodbhat of Kholapur in Berar in 1826 A. D. The sanad bears the endorse- 
ment and signature of Jenkinson, the then political agent of Nagpur. 

66. Sanads issued by Sabaji Bhosla from Darwha to Ghate family 
of Talegaon Dasasar. 

G. Coin cabinet 


The cabinet contains the coins of the Sassanian kings, those of the 
Bahamani kings, the Mughal emperors and the Nizams. They are about 
30 in number. 


IX. Exhibits from Travancore State 


1. Tray of Travancore Coins containing 
1. Thulabhara kasu - gold ... 


Travancore Pagoda (Varahan) 
do. a Varahan) 

Travancore sovereign 
Travancore half sovereign 
Ramanathapuram chali - Debased gold 
Virarayan Panam do. 

Kali Panam do. 

Rasi Panam do. 

Madura Kali Panam do. 

Chinna Panam do. 

Anantharaman Panam do. 

Old one chuckram ~ silver 

Old two chuckrams (i fanam) silver 


T;8. Cochin Ottaputhan - silver 
: Current i iRupee do. 



21. Current one fanam - silver 

22. Chinna chuckram do. 

23. Old cash - copper 

24. Ancient cash do. 

25. Ancient cash do. 

26. Current chuckram do. 

27. Current half chuckram do. 

28. Current i chuckram do. 

29. Current cash do. 


Bronzes from the Meenakshi Collection 


1. Kaliyamardanam ~ large ... ... ... 1 

2. do. small ... ... ... 1 

3. Naga handle ... ... ... ... 1 

4. Ganesa and snake ... ... ... 1 

5. Sarpam [handle ... ... ... ... 1 

6. Chakram handle ... ... ... ... 1 

7. Lotus bud do. ... ... ... ... 1 

8. Bell with Hanuman handle ... ... ... 1 

9. Image of Dancer “ Paravanachyar ... ... 1 

10. Sayana Budha ■ ... ... ... ... 1 

11. Jaina Thirthankara .... ... .... 1 

12. Handles for bells ... ... ' ... 2 

13. Valampuri Ganesa ... .... ... 1 

14. Image of Ramadas ... ... ... 1 

III. Defeat of the Dutch at Kulachel - copy of a mural painting 17th 
century - Travancore Archaeological Department. 

IV. t An unpublished Dutch Record of the Kollam year 838. 



HISTORICAL & ETHNOGRAPHICAL PAINTINGS 
FROM THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM. 


By E. F. SASS BRUNNER. 

1. Sahasralinga Reservoir excavation £ 

2. Navalakhi Vav (L. V. P.) Baroda. 

3. Dwarkadhish Tempi© (Dwarka). 

4. Rukmini Temple (Dwarka). 

5. Damajirao’s Chhatri (Patan). 

By ELiZABETH BRUNNER. 

6. Vanaraja Chavada (Patan). 

7. Rabaris (Patan). 

B. Rabari women (Patan). 

9. Kunbi girl (Amreli). 

10. An old Vagher (Dwarka). 


Patan. 
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A. Additional Exhibits from the State Records Department; 

Baroda. 

I Treaties etc. 

(1) Summary re: the partition of Gujarat prepared in 1768 A. D. by 
Haripant Phadke. (Copy obtained from the Poona records in 
1811 A. D.). 

(2) Treaty between Sayajirao Gaekwad I and the Peshwa, dated 1773 

A. D. 

(3) Peshwa’s lease to the Gaekwad of the farm of Ahmedabad for the 
five years from 1799 to 1804 A. D. 

(4) Treaty concluded by Maharaja Anandrao Gaekwar for the main- 
tenance of a British subsidiary force, dated 6th June 1802. 

(5) Maharaja Anandrao's confirmation of the Treaty of 6th June 1802. 

(6) Definitive treaty of general defensive alliance concluded by 
Maharaja Anandrao Gaekwar, dated 21st April 1805. 

(7) Supplement to the definitive Treaty concluded by Maharaja 
Anandi'ao Gaekwar, dated 6th November 1817. 

(8) Supplementary treaty of 1818 A. D. between Maharaja Anandrao 
and the East India Company. 

(9) Peshwa’s perpetual lease to the Gaekwad of the farm of Ahmeda- 
bad dated 1817. 

(10) Adoption sanad granted to His Highness the late Maharaja 
Khanderao Gaekwad, dated 11th March 1862, 

(11) Yadi (Memorandum) dated 26th May 1865 from the Baroda 
Residency stating that the ports of the Baroda State will be 
treated in the same way as British Indian ports. 

II Khareetas 

(1) Letter dated 1st May 1838 from H. E. Sir Robert Grant, Governor 
of Bombay, to His Highness Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwar (ll), 
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thanking His Highness for his assistance and co-operation in 
carrying out the project of the Karamsad drain. 

(2) Lord Elienborough’s letter about the restoration of the gates of 
the Somnath temple. 

(3) Letter dated 16th April 1852 from H. E. Lord Falkland, Governor 
of Bombay to His Highness Maharaja Ganpatrao Gaekwar 
thanking His Highness for the steps taken to prevent adulteration 
of cotton. 

Ill Miscellaneous Exhibits 

(1) 10 typical letters from the Baroda Historical Selections. 

(2) 5 typical mahal accounts. 

B. Exhibits from the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

(1) Acc. No. 6822 Padmanabhodaya. 

In 4 paddhatis it describes the reason of 
the foundation of the Padmanabha temple at 
Trivendrum and gives a history of the founder. 

In Grantha script 


9386 (a) S’dhurdjaMiiiprathamanjari. 

Describes the life of Raja ^ahu and his 
queen. 1st canto only. 

RdmavarmavijayachampH. 


6157 

6165 

6199 


5761 


A short history of Rama Varma, Ruler of 
Travancore. (18th C.) Gr. Script. 


JahdngircUaritra. 

(Only some fragments). Nagari script. 

9386 (b) S'ivajlcharita. 

Describes some events related to Raja ^ahu, 
the grandson of fiivaji. Nagari script 

2486 Bhatiya-U~Kulaparampara. 

V A genealogy of the Bhatiya-varhsa in Hindi. 
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(7) Acc. No. 4370 Bhalana-vamsavarnanam. 

Aprasasti Kavya on the Bhalana dynasty, 
whose members were the ministers of Gurjara 
kings. Nagari script. 

(8) „ 5653 Bhaskaravilasa. 

Describes the life and career of Bhaskararaya, 
the teacher of Jagannatha. Nagari script. H. Ms. 

(9) „ 12795 Rajammsavali. 

A genealogy of rulers of Kumachala beginn- 
ing from Ananda Chandra. Nagari script. 

(10) „ 8899 Nripodania. 

In verse. A brief history of India from 
Alexander the Great to the British period. 
Nagari script. 



